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Any report which is made at this time of diagnostic and reme- 
dial work in reading must be tentative and incomplete for two rea- 
sons. The technic of diagnosing individual and group needs has 
not been fully developed. Furthermore, appropriate remedial de- 
vices have been organized for only a limited number of disabilities. 
It is possible, on the other hand, to secure helpful suggestions from 
a study of specific methods now employed in various laboratories 
and school systems of the country. 

Experience has proved that diagnostic and remedial worfe in 
reading should begin with a study of the accomplishments of all 
the pupils of a school. This step enables teachers to determine the 
major problems of reading instruction in each grade for the year. 
It also secures information concerning the needs of every pupil. 
Unless a systematic program of testing is followed there is danger 
that many significant individual difficulties will not be noted. 

In the Elementary School of the University of Chicago at least 
four records of accomplishment in reading are secured at the 
beginning of each school year: (a) mastery of the rudiments, or me- 
chanics of oral reading, including both rate and accuracy, as meas- 
ured by the Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs; (b) rate of 
reading simple material silently as measured by the Courtis' Silent 
Reading Test, No. 2; (c) ability to understand simple passages 
as measured by Courtis' Silent Reading Test, or Burgess' Scale for 
Measuring Ability in Silent Reading (P. S.-l); (d) ability to under- 
stand increasingly difficult passages, as measured by Monroe's 
Silent Reading Test, or Thorndike's Scale Alpha 2. Although 
these tests do not cover all phases of reading, they secure a 

> A paper presented at the meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
Educationd Research at Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 
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sufficicyat tCmouiit of iftfonnation for an exceedingly helpful prelimi- 

. ,^^fy diagnosis. In the report which follows the discussions of 

f 'd^rfgno'stic and remedial steps are limited on account of time to one 

• phase of reading. 

As soon as the tests have been given dnd the scores calculated, 
a careful study is made of the average scores of each grade to de- 
termine which phases of reading should be emphasized most dur- 
ing the year. For illustration, Figure 1 represents the average 
scores in oral reading in October, 1919. The vertical lines are the 
lines on which the scores for the grades are indicated. The solid 
oblique line represents the standard scores. The dotted oblique 
line represents the scores for the University Elementary School 
in October, 1919. 

An analysis of the records revealed two significant facts: (a) oral 
reading needed little emphasis in each grade as a whole above the 
m-B, because the average class scores at the beginning of the year 
were higher than the standard scores for the end of the year; and 
(b) more or less class instruction in oral reading was necessary in 
the ii-B, n-A and iii-b grades because the average class scores 
were lower than the standard scores. 

The second step in the diagnosis included an analysis of the 
individual scores in each grade. Table I shows the distribution of 
the pupils of each grade in oral reading. The numbers above the' 
vertical columns indicate the oral reading scores. The grades are 
indicated in the left-hand column and the total number of pupils 
in each grade is indicated in the right-hand column. The entries 
in the table show the number of pupils receiving each score. Thus 
in the n-B grade, 1 pupil made a score of 5, 1 a score of 10, 3 a 
score of 20, etc. 

The irregular vertical line in the table indicates the scores 
which pupils should make in oral reading to do most effective 
work in fluent intelligent reading. In the University Elementary 
School, these scores are 40 for the ii-b grade, 45 for the n-A grade, 
50 for the m-B grade, and 55 for all of the higher grades. The 
scores were determined three years ago after careful comparative 
studies had been made of the accomplishments of pupils in various 
phases of reading. 

The pupils in the lower grades who ranked higher than these 
scores were promoted to a higher grade, if their work in other sub- 
jects justified promotion. If they were not promoted, they were 
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FIGURE 1. AVERAGE SCORES IN ORAL READING IN OCTOBER, 1919, 

AND OCTOBER, 1920 
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excused from oral-reading exercises, and either provided with ma- 
terial to read silently or given additional work in those subjects in 
which they needed help. The pupils who scored lower than the 
desirable standards were given help in oral reading in proportion 
to their needs. In attempting to organize appropriate remedial 
instruction for these pupils, additional diagnostic steps were 
adopted. 



TABLE I 
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A study was first made of the kinds of errors which pup'ls make 
in reading. The most significant errors with words which were 
discovered are non-recognitions, total mispronunciations, and 
partial mispronunciations of (a) monosyllabic words and (b) poly- 
syllabic words. The most important errors with groups of words 
are poor phrasing, omissions, insertions, substitutions, repetitions, 
and reversing the order of words and phrases. 

A careful study was next made by the teachers of the methods 
of instruction which are appropriate in preventing or eliminating 
each type of error. Such matters were emphasized as the following : 
the importance of numerous simple interesting reading exercises 
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to promote the establishment of effective habits of reading; the 
value of flash-card exercises in the lower grades in developing a 
sight vocabulary, and in increasing the span of recognition; the 
importance of directing attention to the content of what is read 
in correcting mispronunciations; the value of phonetic analysis 
in eliminating partial mispronunciations of monosyllabic words; 
the value of a study of the rules of syllabication and accent in elim- 
inating the mkpronunciation of polysyllabic words; the impor- 
tance of exercises in recognizing thought units in sentences in order 
to improve phrasing; and the value of careful reading to eliminate 
omissions, substitutions, insertions, and repetitions. 

KINDS OF ERRORS IN ORAL READING 

I. With Words 

1. Non-recognition 

2. Total mispronunciation 

3. Partial mispronunciations 

a. Monosyllabic words 

Beginnings and endings of words 

(Usually a consonant or phonogram) 
Middle parts of words 

(Usually a vowel or digraph) 
Enunciation 

b. Polysyllabic words 

Syllabication 

Accent 

Repetition of one or more parts 

Substitution 

Omission or insertion 

Inaccurate pronunciation of a part or a syllable 

II. With Groups of Words 

1. Poor phrasing 

2. Omissions, insertions, and substitutions 

a. Which change meanings 

b. Which do not change meanings 

3. Repetitions 

a. To secure a better attack on a word or phrase 

b. To correct an error in pronunciation 

c. To verify meanings 

4. Reversing the order of words and phrases 

The study of devices for overcoming diflSculties was accompa- 
nied by a detailed analysis of the causes of difficulty in oral reading. 
Some of the more important causes which have been discovered 
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appear in the outline. Irregular attendance causes slow progress 
on the part of some pupils. School physicians and teachers fre- 
quently find that poor health, malnutrition, or nervous disorders 
interfere with rapid progress. Studies of the nationality of the 
child, his home environment and training, the economic conditions 
under which he lives and the peculiarities of the section of the 
country from which he comes have suggested remedial measures, 
such as a larger amount of training in English to overcome lan- 
guage handicaps, or a generous provision of interesting reading 
material which may be read at home. Furthermore, studies of the 
previous instruction of the child have revealed the fact that his 
difficulties are due to inappropriate or ineffective methods of in- 
struction, to constant use of difficult selections, to an inadequate 
amount of reading material, or to uninteresting selections which 
were used. 

The organic causes of difficulties in reading are far more diffi- 
cult to detect and to remedy. Many children experience genuine 
difficulty because of visual defects which can be remedied through 
the use of appropriate lenses. Some children find it difficult to 
form the motor coordinations which are essential in reading. Care- 
fully prepared exercises to strengthen the muscles of the eyes have 
proved helpful. A limited visual span prevents some readers 
from recognizing a group of words at a given fixation. This limi- 
tation can be detected through the use of a tachistoscope. Short 
exposure exercises have proved effective in increasing the amount 
which one can recognize at a single fixation of the eye. A low 
degree of visual acuity frequently leads to numerous errors in 
reading. It can be detected through a letter-marking test, and has 
been improved by exercises of the same type. 

Defects in the brain tissues frequently cause difficulties in 
reading. Word blindness, for illustration, is defined as extreme 
difficulty in learning to recognize printed or written language by 
persons of normal mentality and vision. It has been overcome in 
a limited number of cases by methods of instruction which make 
a vigorous appeal to the child. Vocal defects, such as malforma- 
tions of the vocal organs and enlarged tonsils, interfere seriously 
with effective reading. Breathing irregularities, which are caused 
by adenoids or by inadequate control of the diaphragm and chest 
muscles, may lead to errors. Auditory defects, such as word or 
sound deafness, frequently lead to errors in pronunciation. 
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A third group of causes are psychological in character. They 
include general mental incapacity, inadequate attention to mean- 
ing, failure to associate appropriate meanings with words, limited 
eye- voice span, limited span of recognition, inability to remember 
new words easily, capg-city to learn words only very slowly foi- 
getting them quickly and easily, and inability to analyze and pro- 
nounce words effectively. 

With the various causes of difficulty in mind, the teachers made 
a careful study of the records of their pupils. Those who were 
below the required standard but who gave evidence of no unusual 
or peculiar difficulty were given oral-reading instruction appro- 
priate for normal second- and third-grade classes. Special effort 
was made, however, to interest the pupils and to provide them 
with a large amount of simple interesting material for use in class 
and for supplementary outside reading. 

The regular instruction which has just been described was 
supplemented by special exercises to meet the needs of small 
groups of pupils. For illustration, one group did considerable 
silent reading to develop habits of thoughtful reading. A second 
group gave attention to word analysis and phonics to gain inde- 
pendence in word recognition. A third group drilled on quick 
perception exercises to increase the span of recognition. A fourth 
group selected thought units in sentences to improve phrasing. 
Although much time was devoted to these exercises, the pupils 
were always given abundant opportunity to read in order that 
the help which was derived from the special exercise might be re- 
flected as soon as possible in their reading habits. 

The pupils who did not respond to this treatment were sent 
to the special "remedial" teacher for a thorough diagnosis and 
for appropriate remedial exercises. In order to describe con- 
cretely the diagnostic and remedial steps which were employed, 
the case of a fourth-grade boy will be presented in detail, who 
foimd it necessary in September, 1920, to give up some of his 
school work because of inability to read. This situation was so 
acute that it seemed for a time that he would have to discontinue 
school altogether. In the diagnosis of his case he was first given 
the Standardized Oral Reading Test in which he scored distinctly 
below the standard for the second grade. His record showed that 
he was unable to recognize many very simple words. He made 
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numerous substitutions, such as says, for said^ was for were, smaU 
for same, and he for the boy. Furthermore, he recognized words 
individually rather than in groups, which resulted in an unusually 
slow rate of reading. 

The most characteristic difficulty which was revealed was a 
peculiar form of confusion which led to frequent repetitions. In 
this connection he frequently pronounced words which appeared 
to the right before pronouncing those to the left. This error oc- 
curred so frequently that detailed consideration was given to it 
later in the diagnosis. 

The Burgess' Scale for Measuring Ability in Silent Reading 
(P. S. -1) was given next to determine how effectively the subject 
read silently. In this test he ranked distinctly below the median 
score for the second grade. 

Courtis' Silent Reading Test was given next to secure additional 
information concerning the subject's rate and comprehension in 
silent reading. In accuracy of interpretation he excelled the 
fourth-grade standard, but in rate of reading he ranked very low. 
The results of this test suggested quite definitely that his major 
difficulty related to the recognition of words, rather than to their 
interpretation. 

Additional evidence supporting this conclusion was secured 
through a supplementary test based on passages of the Courtis 
rate test. After the subject had read three passages silently, he 
was asked to reproduce what he had read. He reproduced only 
16 words*, or 12.5 percent of the amount read. He then read three 
passages orally and reproduced 18 percent. Three passages were 
then read to him and he reproduced 70.1 percent of the content. 
The superior score which was made when the subject was relieved 
of the problem of recognition made it clear that his difficulty in 
reading related primarily to recognition rather than interpretation. 
A study was therefore made of the causes of difficulty in recogni- 
tion. In this connection four steps were taken. 

1. Jones' Vocabulary Test was first given to determine the 
ability of the subject to pronounce words accurately. The recprds 
showed that he failed to see many letters unless his attention was 
called to them, he confused the sounds of important letters of 
words, he was unable to analyze short words containing the sim- 
plest phonetic elements, and was unable to recognize at sight 
frequently recurring words, such as what, that, and you. 
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2. The difficulty encountered in the recognition of words sug- 
gested the possibility of marked weakness in visual memory. A 
visual memory exercise was therefore given to the subject and to 
four fourth-grade pupils who ranked distinctly above the average 
in general intelligence, school marks, and oral reading accomplish- 
ment. The special subject of this study made -fewer errors than 
any other pupils. This indicated that very little if any explana- 
tion for slow progress in reading could be attributed to gross de- 
fects in visual memory. 

3. A study was next made of the ability of the subject to rec- 
ognize individual letters, parts of words, and groups of words at 
single fixations of the eye. The materials which were used in- 
cluded the following: the 26 letters of the alphabet, 18 two-letter 
words, and 10 each of two-letter nonsense syllables, four-letter 
words, four-letter nonsense syllables, two-word phrases, and three- 
word sentences. These were presented uniformly through the use 
of a drop tachistoscope. Each item was presented until it was 
accurately recognized. The four fourth-grade pupils who took 
the visual memory test took this series of tests also. Table II 
contains a summary of the results. 



TABLE n. THE NUMBER OF ERRORS IN RECOGNITION BY FIVE 
SUBJECTS IN THE TACHISTOSCOPIC EXPERIMENT 



Recognition Series 


Subject A 


Subject B 


Subject C 


Subject D 


Subject E 


Iftolated Ifttfrs x . . • 


13 
5 

7 

10 
31 
19 
38 
32 
25 


16 
6 

4 

4 

9 • 

1 

7 

3 

3 


15 

10 

2 

4 
12 

1 
17 

4 
16 


9 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


20 


Two-letter words 


2 


Two-letter nonsense syllables . 
Three-letter words 


13 
3 


Three-letter nonsense syllables 
Four-letter words 


6 

4 


Four-letter nonsense syllables . 
Two-word phrases 


9 
2 


Three-word sentences 


5 . 


Total 


180 


53 


81 


19 


64 



Subject A made more than twice as many errors as any other 
subject. He recognized isolated letters, two-letter words, and two- 
letter nonsense syllables as accurately as the other subjects. His 
difficulties increased markedly with the three-letter units. The 
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numerous errors made in recognizing three- and four-letter non- 
sense syllables indicated marked inferiority in the accurate recog- 
nition of the details of a group of letters. Furthermore, the errors 
made in recognizing two- and three-word phrases and sentences 
indicated that his span of recognition was much narrower than 
that of the other subjects, 

4. Before drawing final conclusions a photographic record was 
made of the eye-movements of the subject while reading a simple, 
unfamiliar passage silently. A summary of the difficulties which 
were discovered follows, (a) The subject recognized each word 
individually. This is indicated by the fact that there is at least one 
fixation, and in some cases, several fixations, per word, (b) These 
fixations were very irregular and unsystematic. This indicates 
that the subject did not have a definite method of extricating him- 
self from a word difficulty, (c) The subject used an inaccurate, 
uneconomical return sweep from the end of one line to the begin- 
ning of the next. This was indicated by the location of the first 
fixation of each line. In the second line it was fourth from the 
left, in the third line it was eighth, in the fourth line it was twelfth, 
and in the fifth line it was seventh, (d) Instead of beginning at the 
left and going forward step by step, the eye skipped about, some- 
times fixating on a point very much ahead of where it should be 
and at other times moving to the left over parts which had already 
been read. A partial explanation for this irregularity is found in 
a statement made by the subject. He stated that in reading a sen- 
tence he tried to find a sufficient number of words which he knew 
to enable him to guess at the meaning of the rest. This resulted 
in irregular wandering movements rather than definite progressive 
movements and made fluent reading more or less impossible. 

The diagnosis which has been reported thus far revealed five out- 
standing defects in the reading habits of the subject: (a) inappro- 
priate motor habits in making the return sweep; (b) irregular 
progression of attention from left to right; (c) failure or inability 
to scrutinize words in sufficient detail to recognize significant 
parts; (d) inability to analyze new words; and (e) inability to rec- 
ognize words in groups or thought units. 

The remedial program of instruction which was adopted in- 
cluded three distinct features. For thirty minutes each day the 
subject was under the inmiediate supervision of Miss Delia Kibbe, 
a special teacher of unusually bright and slow children in the Uni- 
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versity Elementary School. The problem assigned to Miss Kibbe 
was the development of ability to recognize words independently. 
During a second period of thirty minutes the subject was under 
the direction of the writer. An attempt was made (a) to correct 
the inappropriate motor habits which were employed in making 
the return sweep; (b) to promote regular progression of attention 
from left to right; (c) to increase the ability of the subject to note 
important details of words ; and (d) to increase the span of recog- 
nition. 

In order to develop effective eye-movements interesting selec- 
tions were typewritten in three forms. In each type the lines were 
separated more widely than in ordinary print in order to promote 
a rapid and accurate return sweep. The subject was instructed 
to move his eyes quickly from the end of one line to the beginning 
of the next without stopping to look at any of the words of the 
second line. After ten five-minute exercises in which this problem 
was emphasized, he was able to make the return sweep effectively. 

The words of the three types of exercises were typewritten in 
modified form in order to promote regular progression of attention 
from left to right. In the first type the words were written five- 
letter spaces apart. The subject was instructed to read the words 
in order without glancing to the right or to the left of a given word 
before it was recognized. The fact that the words were separated 
made it somewhat easier for him to concentrate attention effec- 
tively. After ten five-minute exercises of this type he showed 
marked improvement in regularity of eye-movements and in 
fluency in reading. 

In the second type of exercise the words were grouped together 
in thought units as far as possible. Exercises of this type are cal- 
culated to promote a regular progression of eye-movements, and 
in addition, the recognition of more than one word at each fixation. 
If, while reading, the subject gave evidence of wandering move- 
ments, his attention was directed to the specific word or words 
which were causing diflSculty. It should be added at this point 
that during a period of ten exercises the number of corrections 
which were necessary gradually decreased. 

In the third type of exercise the words were written one-letter 
space apart. The subject read aloud five minutes each day while 
the experimenter noted for evidences of ineffective return sweeps 
and irregular progression of attention. If irregularities were 
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DRILL PASSAGES TO ESTABLISH APPROPRIATE EYE- 
MOVEMENTS 

Type I 

Once upon a time there 
lived in a cottage near 
a wood a poor widow. 
In the garden in front 
of her house there grew 
two rosebushes, one of 
which "bore white roses and 
the other red. 

Type II 

One day when her spindle was so 
red with blood that the poor girl 
could not spin, she tried to wash 
it in the water of the spring; 
"but the spindle fell out of her hand 
and sank to the" "bottom. 

Type III 

These two little girls were the best 
children in the world. Snow-White was 
quiet and gentle. She used to stay at 
home with her mother, help her about the 
house-work, and read to her after it was 
done; while Rose-Red liked to run about 
the fields and look for birds and flowers. 
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noted, suggestions, calculated to, correct the difficulty, were of- 
fered. At the end of nine weeks marked improvement had been 
made as evidenced by greater fluency and fewer irregularities. 

A second series of exercises was organized as a means of direct- 
ing the attention of the subject to important details of words and 
of increasing the span of recognition. These exercises took the 
form of eleven drill books each of which contained ten words or 
phrases of approximately the same length for use in short exposure 
exercises. The first exercise of each book appears in Table III. 
The words of Book I were exposed in order. Less than a second 
was allowed for each exposure. A score of one was allowed for 
each word accurately recognized. The table shows that on the 
first day the words of the first three books were recognized with- 



TABLE in. RECORD OF THE SHORT EXPOSURE EXERCISES DURING 

A PERIOD OF TWELVE DAYS 



Book 


First Exercise of Each 
Book 


Day 


Score Made at Each Exposure 


Number of 
Exposures 


I 

n 

m 

IV 


on 
has 
bank 
of wind 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 


10 

10 

10 

6,8 

8, 8, 6, 6, 10, 10 

10 


1 
1 
1 
9 


V 


in the garden 


3 

4 


7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 9, 9, 10, 8, 10, 10 
10 


12 


VI 


the willow buds 


4 
5 
6 


7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 8, 7, 10, 10 
6, 9, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10 
10 


17 


vn 


he said 


6 

7 


9, 9, 9, 9,40, 10 
10 


7 


vm 


pretty soon 


7 
8 


9, 9, 10, 10 
10 


5 


DC 


What is that? 

• 


8 
9 


3, 3, 5, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10 
10 


13 


X 


to her fairy story 


9 
10 
11 


2, 2, 4, 6, 7, 7, 8, 9, 8, 10, 10 

7, 9, 9, 10, 9, 10, 10 

10 


19 


XI 


their little seed boxes 


11 
12 
13 


3, 3, 2, 5, 5, 6, 7, 10, 9, 10, 10 

8, 10, 10 

10 


15 



14 
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out errors. The phrases of Book IV were exposed twice on that 
day. During the first trial six of the ten phrases were accurately 
recognized. The subject was given his score but no statement was 
made concerning the character of his errors. During the second 
trial he made a score of 8. On the second day the exposures were 
continued until the subject had recognized all of the phrases with- 
out error twice in succession. On the third day the phrases were 
exposed again. Inasmuch as the subject made a perfect score on 
Book IV, Book V was begun. 

The procedure which has just been described iws continued 
for twelve days. At the end of that time the tachistoscopic exer- 
cises which had been given in the early examination of the subject 
were repeated. The table includes a summary of the errors made 
by the subject before and after training on the twelve daily exer- 
cises. It shows a decrease in the total number of errors from 180 
to 122. There was a decrease in non-recognition from 39 to 32, and 
in wrong recognitions from 141 to 90. An examination of the 
records for each type of material used shows satisfactory improve- 
ment in the recognition of isolated letters, three-letter words, 
three-letter nonsense syllables, four-letter words, two-word 

TABLE IV. THE NUMBER OF ERRORS IN RECOGNITION BY SUBJECT 
"a" IN THE TACHISTOSCOPIC EXPERIMENT BEFORE AND 



AFTER TWELVE SHORT EXPOSURE EXERCISES 




Recognition Series 


No. 


Number of Errors 
Before Training 


Number of Errors 

• 

After Training 


Non- 
recog- 
nition 


Wrong 

Recog- 
nition 


Total 


Non- 
Recog- 
nition 


Wrong 
Recog- 
nition 


Total 


Isolated letters 


26 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


6 



1 

4 
4 
8 
6 
10 


7 
5 
6 
10 
27 
15 
30 
26 
15 


13 
5 
7 
10 
31 
19 
38 
32 
25 


4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
1 

13 

2 




2 

2 

2 

12 

1 

42 

15 

14 


4 


Two-letter words 


5 


Two-letter nonsense syllables. . . 
Three-letter words 


6 

4 


Tliree-letter nonsense syllables. . 
Four-letter words 


15 
2 


Four-letter nonsense syllables. . . 
Two-word phrases 


55 
15 


Three-word sentences 


16 






Total 




39 


141 


180 


32 


90 


122 
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phrases and three-word sentences. For some unexplained reason 
the subject did less well on four-letter nonsense syllables than in 
the original test. Inasmuch as the number of errors made in the 
recognition of several of the exiercises was distinctly above the 
average made by effective readers in the first test, it was evident 
that short exposure exercises could be continued to advantage. 

After two months of remedial work, the subject was thoroughly 
tested again to determine progress. In the oral reading test, he 
made a score of 37.75. This indicates that he made approximately 
a year's growth between October and December. 

In the Burgess test, he made a score of 50 on the third-grade 
scale and a score of 34 on the fourth-grade scale. The satisfactory 
improvement may be attributed almost wholly to increased rate 
of reading. 

In the Courtis' Silent Reading Test the subject answered twenty 
questions which is twice the number answered in the first test. 
He also made a comprehension score of 90 which is equal to the 
score in the first test. 

The December tests showed clearly that the remedial work had 
resulted in greater fluency and effectiveness in reading. Although 
the subject was not fully up to standard by the middle of the cur- 
rent school year, he was permitted to resume regular work with the 
fourth-grade class, and he promises at the present time to make 
a very creditable record. If he had not been subjected to individ- 
ual diagnosis, it is probable that the real nature of his difficulty 
would not have been discovered. Too many pupils fall into the 
retarded group, and finally drop out of school, because of difficulties 
which could be removed. In my judgment, each school system of 
considerable size should establish a center to which imusual cases 
could be taken for diagnosis and remedial instruction. 



THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS^ 

Guy M. Whipple 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements ^ University of Michigan 

Historical Statement 

Before the war both Professor Yerkes and Professor Terman 
approached the General Education Board for the support of a 
sort of school survey which would include the measurement of the 
intelligence of a good-sized group of pupils. The success of the 
Army Alpha Intelligence Examination made it evident that the 
same general methods would be applicable for such an examina- 
tion of intelligence and that there would almost certainly be 
attempts made on the part of various individuals who had had 
contact with the army methods to adapt these to the examination 
of school children. It was felt that it would be very advantageous 
to the whole movement of mental testing if this adaptation could 
be made carefully, systematically, under the auspices of some 
institution or organization with prestige, and by men who would 
make a serious and expert contribution. The General Education 
Board acted favorably upon these sug^gestions with the proviso 
that the National Research Council should take the responsi- 
bility for the imdertaking and that a group of four or five psycholo- 
gists should cooperate in working out the details. A sum of money 
was appropriated for the work, and Messrs. Haggerty, Terman, 
Thomdike, Yerkes, and the speaker were made the members of 
the Committee. 

We met first at Washington March 28-29, 1919, again April 
29 to May 2, 1919, a third tune October 17-18, 1919, and at 
Chicago in December, 1920. A preliminary printing of trial tests 
was made in the spring of 1919, and the final completed scales 
were issued in the summer of 1920. Something like 200,000 
copies have been sold to date. The authors' royalties, I may add, 
are turned over to the National Research Council for use in 
further studies of tests. 

It is my object in a few minutes to say something about 
the aims of our conunittee, the methods by which its work was 

> Paper read at the meeting of the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research, at Atlantic City, March 3, 1921. 

16 
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done, the criteria we adopted in selecting and arranging the scales, 
and the results which are being obtained. 

Scope 

Our aim was to produce in a single pamphlet an arrangement 
of tests that could be applied to any child in the elementary 
school who could read well enough to participate in a group exam- 
ination. Ih practice this means from the upper half of the third 
through the eighth grade. An examination that serves satisfac- 
torily in the ninth grade or above is almost certain to be too 
difficult in content or in time limits to suit pupils in the lower 
grades. The National examination has been given with some 
success in the lower half of the third grade and, though the 
distribution tends to be "bunched" toward the lower end, yet 
even in that grade it operates well to locate the brighter pupils 
and does not give over 2 percent of zero scores. (Six in 363 were 
reported at Jackson, Michigan.) 

Range of Difficulty 

In £tting the individual tests to this proposed scope of grades 
and ages there was, necessarily, a problem of selecting material 
that would afford a proper range of difficulty. The criteria 
provisionally adopted in this respect, which were, I believe, 
successfully met with practically every test, were that each test 
should be so contrived that not more than 10 percent of perfect 
scores should be made by the average group of eighth-grade 
pupils and not more than 10 percent of zero scores should be made 
by the average grou^ i upper third-grade pupils. I have not 
had time to verify the operation of these criteria with scores 
from various school systems, but I am sure that they are met, or 
nearly met, under usual conditions of testing. 

Progressive Difficulty of Items 

In order to produce a single examination that could be used 
both in the upper third grade and in the eighth grade and that 
would avoid too majiy zero scores in the third grade and too many 
perfect scores in the eighth grade, it was felt by all members 
of our conmiittee that the several items within each test should 
vary in difficulty and should be arranged approximately in order 
from least difficult to most difficult. 
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I am aware that there are theoretical arguments against 
measuring speed and degree of difficulty at the same time, and 
that the arrangement just mentioned may be claimed to be an 
attempt of that sort.* Nevertheless, the experience of the Alpha 
Army Test lends support to our position; and it may be argued 
that if the difficulty of the items is properly distributed and the 
time-limit is properly set, the arrangement we have made is 
defensible. In any event, while we cannot argue that the steps 
of our scale are* everywhere equal steps (while, for instance, a 
score of 120 may not be just 20 percent better than a score of 100), 
nevertheless, we can argue that the higher the score, the better 
the intelligence of the examinee, so that, for children of a given 
grade or of a given age, the total scores in either Scale A or Scale 
B can be regarded as indicating relative orders of merit and hence 
can be taken directly or indirectly as bases for classification, 
which is, after all, the final test of usefulness. 

It remains to be said on this point that the actual arrangement 
of the items in the National Intelligence Tests is an empirical one ; 
it corresponds to the order indicated by actual test results. 

Coaching and its Prevention 

At the first meeting of our committee there was much dis- 
cussion of the danger of coaching and of the means of meeting 
it. Professor Thomdike, in patticulat, urgied consideration 
of this point. He felt that not only would intelligence testing 
become a common feature of public school administration, but 
that it would become also a common feature of business adminis- 
tration, e. g., that business men would use mental tests in selecting 
young boys and girls for beginners in their establishments. He 
argued also that within some five years practically every city of 
over 25,000 population would establish special classes for gifted 
pupils and that many parents would seek to coach their children 
to pass intelligence examinations given for the selection of pupils 
for these classes. On this accoimt, he urged that any intelligence 
examination that came into general usage ought to be capable of 
almost unlimited expansion, that it was desirable to include in 
our examinations only tests the material of which could be so 

* The recently issued Ayres reading test, for instance, is based on the principle 
that in a rate test all items should be of equal difficulty and rate should be measured 
directly by quantity done within a given time limit 
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extensive that it would be possible to produce even as many as 
thirty or forty different forms of the test just by drawing material 
by chance from the general reservoir of items prearranged for each 
test — this, even though the actual forms might not be as good as 
could have been produced by selecting the best of the items and 
confining attention to the production of, say, four or five of the 
best possible forms. He further argued diat another way to 
discourage coaching would be to dump a considerable number of 
forms upon the market at the outset — enough to discourage any 
one who tried to anticipate and prepare for the examination. 

The other members of our committee felt that the danger 
from coaching was much less serious than this proposal would im- 
ply, and there was argument for restriction of our efforts to a 
few forms. The compromise finally effected seems to me to meet 
the situation adequately. To begin with, the National Intelli- 
gence Tests appear in two independent scales, A and B , either one 
of which will serve well for an intelligence examination. Second, 
there is to be published very soon a second form of each scale 
(the proof is even now in hand), and this will be followed at 
intervals by three more forms, until five forms of each scale are 
available. These five forms, as will be shown later, have actually 
been tried with school children under proper conditions to cancel 
out errors of time-order. Then the forms have been edited, very 
slightly, altering an item here and an item there, to bring them to 
what is probably as near an exact equivalence as can be produced 
in instnmients of measurement of this sort. I shall return to 
this point in just a moment. Third, there has been deposited 
at the offices of the National Research Council at Washington, 
complete material for five additional forms (that is, 10 in all) for 
each test in each scale. The material for Forms 6 to 10 was 
drawn by lot from material gathered by the several experimenters, 
just as was the material for Forms 1 to 5 ; there is every reason to 
expect that without any further trial it will afford a set of tests 
as nearly like the first five forms as these are like each other. 
Fourth, reports have been filed at Washington showing in detail 
the methods used by each member of the committee in preparing 
the items of the tests for which he was responsible. This will 
make it possible, if the need ever arises, to carry these methods 
forward and produce still other forms. 
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As the matter lies, then, our committee has already prepared 
and tested in actual use five complete forms of each scale, so that 
if we suppose that our five experimentally equalized forms of 
each scale are in print and that a prospective examinee should 
really sit down to prepate himself in advance to cope with any 
form that might be put before hhn, he would have to drill himself 
on the following: 

1. 80 examples in arithmetic 

2. 100 sentence completions 

3. 120 logical selections 

4. 200 synonym-antonyms 

5. 45 symbol-digit associations (which conflict with one anothtr) 

6. 110 arithmetical computations 

7. 200 pieces of information 

8. 200 vocabulary items 

9. 160 analogies 

10. 250 same-or-different comparisons 

If he succeeds in preparing these 1,865 items, "I'll say" for 
one that he has had a liberal education and deserves to "pass" the 
test. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the completion of the 10 
forms necessitated the assembling, testing, and arranging in 
proper form and order of difficulty of 3,730 individual items, 
which may explain in some measure why five grown men used up 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars worth of time and supplies 
in producing these scales — about six or seven dollars per item — 
a matter that always seems to puzzle the amateur mental tester 
and the layman who thinks that a mental test is something that 
can be thrown together overnight by any one with a high-school 
education. 

Examiners 

The aim of the conmiittee as originally defined was to produce 
an intelligence examination, to quote the resolution adopted, 
"that can be used by intelligent normal school and college gradu- 
ates with a reasonable amount of special training." As a 
matter of fact, the effort was made, however, to render the 
administration of the examination even easier than this statement 
would imply.' And experience has shown that almost all class- 
room teachers in the elementary school can be brought, within a 
brief time, to administer the examination in proper style. Of 
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course, mistakes occur, and in any large school system there is 
usually one room from which the results obtained point to some 
error in applying the scales. This is inevitable when any sort 
of standardized procedure is attempted and need not be charged 
against the National Intelligence Tests as a fault of design. 
Mistakes of this sort are usually self-revealing and can be cor- 
rected by a second trial with another form of the same scale. 

In Michigan cities where wholesale intelligence examining 
has been attempted under the direction of a central administra- 
tive officer, it has been found feasible to utilize the classroom 
teachers as examiners by distributing copies of the Manual of 
Directions in advance, with assignments of reading covering the 
administration of the scale to be used, then bringing the teachers 
together for consultation, giving them the test (with shortened 
time-limits), soliciting questions about details, and emphasizing 
certain points (like manner of giving the directions, strict ad- 
herence to the directions, careful timing, etc.) that are most 
likely to be overlooked or misunderstood. 

Total Duration and Timing 

A group intelligence examination for use in the elementary 
schools ought, if possible, to be capable of administration within 
a single period of forty minutes. Either Scale A or Scale B 
of the National examination can be concluded within that limit. 

In the distribution of time within that limit, our committee 
proceeded on the assumption that a variety of comparatively 
short tests was psychologically preferable to a limited number, 
say two or three tests, of longer duration. For this reason it was 
agreed that no one test should exceed five minutes and that 
the time should, as a rule, be placed at two or three minutes 
without ever using fractions of a minute (this, of course, to 
lessen errors in timing). The final time limits are, for the five 
tests in Scale A: 5, 4, 3, 2 and 3 minutes, and for the five tests 
in Scale B : 4, 4, 3, 3 and 2 minutes, respectively. 

Responses 

Another principle which is essential to the success of group 
tests of intelligence, at least when working with pupils in the 
elementary school, is that responses should entail a minimum of 
writing, should be readily understood by the examinee, and 
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should be unambiguous to the scorer. Some of the group tests 
that have recently flooded the market take no accoimt of these 
principles, which have been found in practice worthy of heed and 
which have contributed definitely to the usefulness of the National 
Intelligence Tests. 

Scoring 

To make a group test practically usable, the scoring must be 
rapid, objective, imambiguous, and simple enough to be imder- 
taken by any clerk of reasonable intelligence. Here, again, I be- 
lieve that the National examination, with the possible exception of 
the completion test (I say "possible" exception because even here 
we supply a fairly complete key) is superior to many other group 
tests of intelligence. Experience shows that no test can be 
scored without error, when the task is to handle papers in a whole- 
sale fashion. The commonest mistakes made by unskilled 
scorers are (1) subtracting wrongs from attempts instead of 
wrongs from rights in the R— W form of scoring; (2) giving one- 
half as many or twice too many credits in logical selection; (3) 
failure to multiply loaded scores; (4) adding wrongly in computing 
the final score; (5) mistakes in counting up scores on a single test. 
The experience of Michigan users suggests that, when used in 
quantities, the tests should first be scored by the teachers, and 
tihat all papers should then be shipped to the office of the chief 
examiner and checked or rescored by clerks trained for this work. 
If the first half of the papers returned by a given teacher are found 
to be without error, the remainder may be regarded as sufficiently 
certain to be without systematic errors, and the work of the clerk 
may be limited to checking the copying of the figures and the 
addition for the final score. 

The National Intelligence Tests are open to a small element 
of criticism in two points. First, the symbol-digit test (Scale A, 
Test S) necessitates multiplying by 0.3. Inaccurate teachers 
are apt to multiply by 3, but this mistake is readily detected on 
rescoring. Further, the decimal that results in this test, to which 
some object, can be avoided by taking the nearest integer for the 
score. Second, the method prescribed for scoring the logical 
selection test when three responses were marked of which two were 
correct proved bothersome to many teachers. This particular 
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rule was formulated, I may say, over my objection (I had charge 
of the test in question) .• 

The keys that are provided for use in scoring have, so fat ad I 
know, met with universal approbation and contributed materially 
to the successful use of the examination. 

Instructions 

Unusual pains were taken by our conmiittee with the prepara- 
tion of the instructions for each te$t. Special endeavor was 
made to obtain simplicity, brevity, concreteness, and clarity, 
with emphasis upon clarity. 

When clarity could not be obtained with brevity, there was 
no hesitation in sacrificing brevity. Thus, the instructions 
for the logical selection test are somewhat lengthy, and those 
for the symbol-digit test still more so, but this length was decided 
upon by actual trials that showed the necessity for every word 
used. 

A good example of concreteness is afforded by the directions 
for the analogies test, which differ, for instance, from those 
commonly given to adults in that all reference to the term "re- 
lation" or the term "proportion" is avoided and dependence is 
laid upon concrete directions for convejdng the idea of the task. 

It is my belief that the National Intelligence Tests can claim 
unusual merit in the formulation of the test instructions, and 
that the success attained in this regard is another good example 
of the necessity, in the preparation of tests for children, of using 
nothing that will not stand the add test of experience under 
working conditions. 

The essence of the instructions for each test is not only 
definitely brought out in a fore-exerdse; it is also printed con- 
cisely at the head of the test proper, where it can be consulted 
if need be. 

FoR£-£X£RCIS£S 

Our committee decided at the outset that each test should be 
preceded by a suitable fore-exercise that should consume not to 

* I have recently checked over enough papers to prove that the simpler method 
of scoring that I urged at the outset is perfectly satisfactory aUd will not appreciably 
alter the scores or standards for the entire examination, except to reduce two or three 
points the average scores for pupils in the third and fourth grade. The forthcoming 
supplement to the Manual of Directions for these tests will remove the unnecessarily 
complicated method of scoring that was originally prescribed for this particular it&t 
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exceed one minute and in most cases not to exceed a half minute, 
that should be so designed as to make still clearer the nature of 
the task to be performed, and that should at the same time serve 
to equalize the knowledge with which the examinees undertake 
the test in case some of them may have had previous acquaintance 
with the test and others not. 

This feature of the National Intelligence Tests has met with 
universal approbation and is certainly one of their points of merit. 

Another feature of the instructions of the tests is the intro- 
duction, in the fore-exercise and at the head of the tests them- 
selves, of samples in which the task is set forth and the method 
of responding is made clear. This feature is, of course, not 
peodiar to these tests. Its usefulness is apparent without argu- 
ment. 

Choice of Tests 

At the first meeting consideration was given to practically 
all varieties of tests that had been proposed for use in group 
examinations. The experience with the army tests was canvassed, 
and each member of the conmiittee contributed suggestions 
at length. Various tests were rejected by imanimous consent, 
e. g., memory for digits, the maze test of Beta 1, the counting- 
cubes test of Beta 2, etc. 

Agreement was finally reached upon a list of twenty-two tests 
that seemed worthy of preliminary trial. These tests were the 
following: 

Printed directions Geometrical construction, 
Disarranged sentences or form combinations 

Arithmetical problems Copying designs 

Information Vocabulary 

Opposites Picture sequence 

Practical judgment Pictorial analogies 

Number series Recognitive pictorial memory 

Analogies Sentence completion 

Series completion Pictorial similarities 

Symbol-digit Computation 

Comparison Logical selection 
Picture completion 

There was discussion, also, of the possibility of developing 
an ''onmibus" test and of a test that would entail ability to 
organize, to carry through material demanding a wider scope of 
attention than necessitated by the ''response" type of test illus- 
trated in the twenty-two tests just enimierated. 
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The Preliminary Series 

These tests* were prepared by various members of the com- 
mittee and finally put forth in printed form in eight booklets. 

Verbal A comprised six tests (arithmetical problems, directions, 
information, opposites, practical judgment, and analogies) 

Verbal B comprised five tests (computation, vocabulary, sen- 
tence completion, disarranged sentences, and logical selection) 

Non-Verbal A comprised five tests (picture completion, series 
completion, number comparison, symbol-digit, and form com- 
binations) 

Non-Verbal B comprised five tests (picture absurdities, copy- 
ing designs, picture sequence, recognitive memory, and pictorial 
similarities). 

, The fore-exercises for each booklet were in these trials as- 
sembled together in four additional booklets — a plan which was 
later abandoned in favor of the insertion of each fore-exerdse 
just in front of its test. 

These four booklets of twenty-one tests were applied to pupils 
in the public schools of Alexandria, Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, 
in the Horace Mann School, New York City, and in three private 
schools in Cleveland, Ohio. The data from these pupils were 
forwarded to Dr. Truman L. Kelley, at Columbia University, 
along with teachers' estimates of intelligence, information con- 
cerning the age and grade standing of each pupU. Dr. Kelley, 
assisted by a staff of clerical workers, subjected the data to very 
elaborate study. In the fall his report was used by the committee 
to supplement its data gained in other ways concerning the merits 
of the several tests. 

The result, without going into details, was a decision to utilize 
ten of the twenty-one tests that had been tried and to issue these 
ten tests in two batteries of five tests each, either battery as good 
as the other and each composed of an entirely independent array 
of tests. 

The merit of this decision seems to me unquestioned. With 
five forms available soon in either scale (and ten if need be), the 
examiner can repeat a given battery with another form and secure 
virtual identity of tests and equivalence of items and score or 

« Number series, though in the list of twenty- two tests, was not tried in these 
pamphlets. 
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he can repeat with the other battery and thus get a measurement 
of the mtelligence of his group from a different, but equally 
valid angle of fire. 

NoN- Verbal Tests 

In the preliminary series of tests a definite effort was made, 
as I have indicated, to devise non-verbal tests that would show 
satisfactory validity as measures of general intelligence — this 
because the committee felt, as most experimenters have felt, 
that there is danger of stressing linguistic ability to the point 
of identifying it with general intelligence. 

The outcome of this attempt was disappointing. Probably 
some of the non-verbal tests that we tried could be further im- 
proved,* but we could not find more than two non-verbal tests 
that seemed to justify their retention, and these two have bedn 
used, one in Scale A and one in Scale B. 

Power Tests 

The term "power tests" has been applied, perhaps somewhat 
loosely, to tests in which there is no time-limit or in which the 
time-limit is so extended that most examinees go as far through 
the series of progressively more difficult items as their ability 
permits before the signal to stop is given. Many persons feel 
that there are certain forms, at least, of test in which speed should 
be subordinated to "power," in the sense just described. In the 
National Intelligence Tests, Nos. 2 and 3 in both Scale A and 
Scale B are planned to operate as power tests. Examiners should 
not be surprised, therefore, as some have been, to find children 
finishing their work with these tests before time is called. 

Equalization of the Five Forms 

I spoke a moment ago about the trial of the five forms of each 
scale and the minor adjustments that have been recently made 
to accomplish their practically complete equalization. You may 
be interested to know how these forms came out in this trial. 

These forms were appUed to six hundred pupUs in grades 
high m to high vni, inclusive, in certain schools at Washington, 
D. C. Without stopping for the scores in the individual tests, 

* I still think, for instance, that the form combinations test upon which I experi- 
mented, has possibilities that a better form of presentation might bring out 
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the total scores for the sc^yeral forms before any attempt at 
adjustment was made, were as follows : 









Fonn 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Scale A 

Scale B 


114.9 
108.4 


111.8 
109.1 


112.3 
112.0 


114.4 
108.6 


113.6 
109.5 



These figures furnish excellent evidence of the reliability of 
the method by which the several forms were prepared. The 
minor adjustments of which I spoke may be assumed to bring 
the forms to a degree of equivalence such that the total score of 
any form will not, at the outside, differ from the total score of any 
other form of the same scale by more than . 5 points, or about 
. 5 percent. 

Results Obtained 

The norms in the Manual. — In the first edition of the Manual 
of Directions tentative norms were supplied, based upon results 
from 2,000 pupils in Washington, D. C. and 2,000 pupils in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. These norms apply to pupils tested 
about June 1 and tested with Scale B on the day following the test 
with Scale A. These norms were confessedly tentative. 

The results we have obtained in various Michigan cities 
run almost uniformly below those reported in the Manual. On 
the other hand, norms recently reported from East Orange, 
New Jersey, and those reported from certain California cities 
run higher than those reported in the Manual. 

In comparing these results several things have become obvious : 

1 . Communities differ decidedly in the general level of intelli- 
gence as revealed "by the tests. The results we have on file at the 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements at Ann Arbor leave no doubt 
upon this point. The figures for various Michigan cities, for 
instance, differ consistently from one another, grade compared 
with grade and age compared with age. We have concluded that 
each dty must work out its own standards, and that probably 
it will be worth while eventually to work out certain state 
standards. 

2. The norms reported from various communities are defi- 
nitely affected by the composition of the groups under test. Thus, 
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some communities do, some do not, include pupilain speed classes. 
Some include negro pupils; some exclude them. Some begin at 
•the lower third grade; others at the fourth girade. Some go only 
through the sixth; others through the eighth. Some have gone 
above these limiting grades to piece out their age standards 
by including pupils advanced in the grades; others have not. 
It follows that age standards (and grade standards, too) will have 
significance for comparative purposes only when the limitations 
of the groups under test are definitely stated and definitely allowed 
for. 

3. The time of year at which the examination is held is a more 
important factor than seemed at first probable. Two graduate 
students in the mathematics department at Michigan volunteered 
to derive a formula for correcting scores to a uniform date. This 
work has been done, and we shall include the corrective formula 
in the next edition or in a supplementary edition of the Manual 
of Directions. Incidentally, it may be noted that these correc- 
tions are complicated by the varying ages of the groups that enter 
the schools in September and in February and by the proportion 
of repeaters in various grade groups. The correction for Scale A 
is 1 . 36 points per month. In addition, the correction for a class 
entering in September when compared with one entering in 
February is plus or minus 2 . points, depending on which way the 
comparison is to be made. 

Deriving mental ages and percentiles. — In illustration of the 
point just made — that city school systems will need to derive their 
own standards — I may cite the method adopted for this purpose 
in Jackson, Michigan. 

The National Intelligence Tests, Scale A, were applied in that 
city to about twenty-five hundred pupils in grades in to vi, 
inclusive. Pupils aged ten and eleven years in the seventh grade 
were also assembled and tested to perfect the distributions for 
those ages. 

Since most of the information concerning the location of 
children in the grades is familiar to teachers and supervisors 
in terpis of mental age, it was felt worth while to translate the 
scores of the National tests into ^'Jackson mental ages." This was 
accomplished by regarding the median score of pupils of each age 
group as the standard score for the mental age as well as the 
chronological age of the group in question. Thus, all pupils aged 
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eight (over eighth birthday and under ninth birthday) were 
distributed in such a way as to locate the median and all the 
other deciles, and this median was regarded as indicating a mental 
age of 8H years- The medians for 9J^,10H. and llj^ years were 
located similarly and points midway between these medians were 
taken as the scores indicative of mental ages of exactly 9, 10* 
and 1 1 years. The amount of overlapping was shown graphically 
by the percentile chart, and this chart became directly useful in 
locating pupils of any desired degree of deviation from the 
standard adopted for a given grade or group. Thus, pupils 
were drawn off for consideration in connection with special 
classes and speed classes, for double promotions, etc.* The chart 
of percentiles shown as Figure 1 is contributed by Miss Helen 
Davis, one of the recently elected members of this association. 
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FIGUBE 1. PERCENTILE CHART FOK THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
TEST, SCALE A, POKU I. (DATA PROU JACKSON, MICHIGAN) 

Relation to Binet results. — Another possible method of deter- 
mining the mental age equivalents of the National examination 

* It will be understood that In this chart each of the four age-groups of pupils baa 
becD reduced to a theoretical 100 pupili. The figures do the base line are the scores 
obtained; the figures on the vertical lines are the numbers of pupils in order of eicel- 
lence. Thus, in the group aged 9 years (median age approximately 9 years, 6 months) 
the twentieth pupil in a hundred counting from the poorest pupil Kores 28, the fiftieth 
(or median) pupil scores 49, the eightieth pupils scores S7, etc. Or, again, 25 percent 
of the 8: 6 group score ks high a> tlie median of the 9: 6 group, etc. 
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scores is, of course, to equate these scores with the results of Binet 
examinations. I am not sure that this method is theoretically as 
justifiable as the one just described, namely, that of working 
directly to the mental age by reference to the median score. In 
any event, I do not have available at this moment statistics to 
indicate the equivalence to mental ages in the two systems of 
testing. 

I have some figures of interest that refer to a group of thirty- 
two imusual cases from the Jackson, Michigan, groups just men- 
tioned. Twenty-four of these are pupils of inferior intelligence, 
under consideration for transfer to an ungraded class or for with- 
holding of promotion. Their I. Q.'s range from 58 to 88, as 
tested by the Stanford Binet. Their mental ages, as located by 
the method of determining mental ages for the National tests 
previously described are in 12 cases from 1 to 18 months lower, 
and in 12 cases from 3 to 22 months higher than the Binet mental 
ages : on the average, the National mental ages are 1 5 days lower, 
so that the net agreement is striking. 

Five of the cases are pupils of superior intelligence, under 
consideration for transfer to a speed room or for extra promotion. 
Their I. Q.'s by the Stanford Binet range from 112 to 161. Their 
mental ages by the National tests are 5 and 28 months lower in 
two cases, and 5, 7, and 8 months higher in the other three cases. 
Here the National tests give a lower rating by several months on 
the average. In view of the fact that these mental ages are mental 
ages as determined by the local results in the city of Jackson, 
where the general scores by ages run lower than those reported in 
some cities, I am at a loss to account for the seeming discrepancy, 
though the instances are too few to be significant. 

Finally, there were in this group three special cases of interest. 
The first was a speech defective whose Binet I. Q. was 79, but 
whose National Intelligence rating ran 24 months lower than the 
Binet mental age. The second was a pupil with an I. Q. of 90, 
described as a very poor reader, whose National mental age was 
13 months lower than that assigned by the Binet test. The third 
case was a pupil whose Binet I. Q. was 112, but who is likewise 
characterized as imusually poor in reading. Here, again, the 
National mental age is strikingly discordant, being 38 months 
lower than that assigned by Binet testing.' 

^ The Binet mental age was 10 years, 8 months. The National score was only 21, 
or roughly that of pupils about 7H yttas old. 
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These three cases strongly suggest, what would be a priori 
intelligible, that pupils who have special difficulty in reading 
will sufFer a decided reduction in mental age rating by a group 
intelligence test when compared with their rating by the individual 
and oral examination of the Binet, though it remains possible that 
the former rating may be the more significant in predicting school 
progress. 

They suggest, also, that pupils whose scores do not accord 
with what is anticipated by teachers or who are known to be 
possessed of some special ability or disability ought probably to 
be given individual examinations before any important alteration 
is made in their school status. 

Conclusion 

Speaking as a member of the Committee who devised the 
National Intelligence Tests, I presume I am influenced by a 
certain amount of imconsdous bias in their favor. I have, how- 
ever, sought to speak objectively, to present as directly as I 
could, some of the facts in the brief history of these tests, the 
aims of their makers, the criteria that were observed, and the 
results that are being obtained. If I may be permitted, therefore, 
to let my sentiments dictate a final sentence, I should like to say 
that I feel that the committee has a right to feel a tinge of pride 
in what it has accomplished. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF LANGUAGE: WHAT IS 
MEASURED AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE* 

Ernest J. Ashbaugh 

Director Bureau of Educational Service 
Extension Division, Stale University of Iowa 

If we include under language all forms of verbal expression, we 
have to consider not only the most extensive of all the possible 
fields of pedagogical measurement but also the most complex. 
We have now progressed far enough in the measurement move- 
ment to recognize the fact that a single measure of any complex is 
quite as likely to conceal as to reveal, and that it is of very little 
value from the standpoint of diagnosis and remedial work. 

This paper confines itself to the field of written expression. It 
is realized that many other phases might well be discussed under 
the term "measurement of language," but a desire to keep the 
paper within the probable time allotment, and to speSk very defi- 
nitely rather than in a general way, forces this limitation. 

The various scales for the measurement of composition illus- 
trate very well the above statements. The Hillegas Composition 
Scale, the Thomdike Extension of the Hillegas Scale, and the 
Nassau County Supplement by Trabue were all designed to meas- 
ure general merit with the consequent result that the scales are 
very difficult to use and the result obtained does not greatly assist 
the child or the teacher in remedying defects and in thus progress- 
ing toward the goal desired. It is to be remembered that the case 
\mder discussion is the measurement of language, and what is said 
here and will be said later pertains directly to the use of these 
scales as measuring instruments. 

Ballou in developing the Harvard-Newton Scale attempted 
at least partially to remedy this defect by constructing separate 
scales for each of the four forms of composition. However, any 
one who has read many children's themes will instantly recall 
that children seldom write themes which are wholly narrative, 
descriptive, argumentative, or expository. They have a very dis- 
concerting way of mixing two or more forms into one inglorious 
whole. 

^ A paper presented at the meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research at Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 
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The latter scale does attempt to be of assistance to the teacher 
or supervisor in one way in that certain merits and demerits of 
each of the samples in the scale are pointed out. This is certainly a 
commendatory feature, but the scoring of compositions for general 
merit even with these aids is still far from an objective matter. 
Only careful intensive training will develop one to the point where 
he can be fairly sure his scoring will have slight deviation from the 
norm or established value. 

The composition scale developed by Breed and Frostic for the 
sixth-grade attempts a narrower range of merit with consequently, 
a greater homogeneity, but in other respects it adds little or noth- 
ing to the solution of the problem beyond that accomplished by 
the scales previously named. 

Willing made a distinct contribution when he provided in his 
scale for separating the mechanical elements of capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, and paragraphing from the thought element. 
After having done this, however, he seemed to have felt under the 
necessity of combining for a single score; and thus, so far as the 
score itself is concerned, it is no more enlightening than it would 
have been if he had not separated the two factors in the first place. 
The accuracy with which the score is secured is probably greater; 
but whiether the compostion is poor because of mechanical defects 
or because of weakness in thought elements is completely hidden. 

What has just been said concerning the scales for measuring 
composition is not to be construed as an argument against their 
use. A trained person using a scale can doubtless obtain valuable 
information concerning the general merit of compositions written 
by a given class; and this information may be rendered still more 
valuable when compared with the norm for children of the same 
grade elsewhere. There is some evidence that scales designed to 
measure general merit may be used rather effectively as a teaching 
device in much the same way that the various handwriting scales 
have proved to be valuable. When samples from the scale are 
placed upon the wall of the room and the children are encouraged 
to compare their own products with them, they seem to be able 
to study these samples and modify the quality of the compositions 
in terms of the general qualities considered in the scale. 

What has been said is only designed to point out the nature 
of the product which is to be measured and the fact that its com- 
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plexity makes the measuring instrument of very little value from 
the standpoint of diagnosis and remedial work. 

Any analysis of written expression (which of necessity must be 
the phase of language ability which will be most frequently meas- 
ured) must recognize at least three groups of factors, namely 
mechanical, grammatical, and rhetorical. Each of these groups 
contains many factors or elements, and only as we separate these 
complexes into simjjler and simpler elements will our measurement 
become truly helpful to the teacher and supervisor in the improve- 
ment of the work in the classroom. 

Trabue in his Completion Test Language Scales attempted to 
devise an instrument "for the measurement of ability along cer- 
tain lines closely related to language.*' He states that "Ebbing- 
haus who invented the completion test method characterized it 
as 'a real test of intelligence.' " Those who have used these scales 
have been more inclined to characterize them as intelligence tests 
than as tests of language ability. Using Scale A Trabue reported 
a correlation with Hillegas Composition of 0.72 for a group of 30 
seventh-grade children, a correlation of 0.85 with the Binet tests 
for a group of 39 boys, and a correlation of 0.74 with the Binet 
tests for a group of SO boys and girls. Dr. H. A. Greene of the 
Univei'sity of Iowa, using Trabue's Scale B and Hillegas compo- 
sition scores from 132 high-school students in one school, found a 
correlation of only 0.38. In another high school the same tests 
gave a correlation of 0.14 for a group of 58 students. 

From these data it would seem that native ability rather than 
school training is the determining factor in accomplishment on 
this test. Possibly the same is true, though to a lesser degree, in 
achievement in writing compositions. To the extent that scales 
measure intelligence rather than training, their use in the solution 
of the teacher's problems in language instruction must be negative 
and general rather than positive and specific. 

Greene's Organization Tests are the result of a definite attempt 
to analyze language ability and to present an instrument for the 
measurement of a single phase of this very complex problem. He 
does not claim to have reduced the problem to the measurement 
of a simple element. The ability to take a limited number of ideas 
presented in jumbled order and to rearrange them in logical order 
is evidently closely related to language ability and is certainly 
simpler than the ability involved in writing a composition. 
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He found a correlation of 0.52 with composition for a group of 
135 high-school pupils and a correlation of 0.47 with composition 
for a group of 109 elementary-school pupils. Since his correlations 
with Terman's mental age (individual measurements) were 0.41 
and 0.50 respectively with high- and elementary-school pupils, 
he concludes that his test is a better measure of the elements in- 
volved in language ability than is Trabue's Completion Test. 
In a recent article in the Journal of Educational Research 
Brooks stated that this test is "mostly an intelligence test'' but 
failed to present any evidence in support of his statement. 

Granted that this test will measure somewhat accurately the 
phase of language ability which it is intended to measure, the fact 
remains (with this test as with many others) that teacher and sup- 
ervisor remain quite as much in the dark after as before its use 
concerning what should be done to improve this ability. A knowl- 
edge of low scores is not especially helpful unless at the same time 
remedial treatment is at least suggested; and thus far, practically 
nothing is known concerning the type of teaching or drill work 
which will improve language ability and result in greater achieve- 
ment on a later test. 

Starch, in his Grammatical Scale A, limited himself to the factor 
of grammatical errors. The scale presents two forms of expression, 
one correct and the other incorrect, and the child is to discriminate 
between them, crossing out the incorrect form. The task is thus 
very definite, the distinguishing between correct and incorrect 
granMnatical forms. The sentences are grouped in fours. These 
groups are called steps, and the successive steps are supposedly 
of equal increments of difficulty. The scoring is in terms of these 
steps of unit value. 

Rather extensive use of the scale has brought out the following 
facts: 

1. The test shows rather definitely the sentences in which the 
pupil cannot distinguish between correct and incorrect form and 
thus furnishes the teacher with a clue to the instruction needed. 

2. The ability to recognize correct form seems to be more 
closely related to language habits than to knowledge of technical 
grammar. 

3. Intergrade differences are so small when using Starch's 
method of scoring that they become insignificant and hence the 
score means little. 
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4. On the basis of returns from children in grades seven and 
eight, there seem to be rather wide differences in the difficulty of 
individual sentences within the same group. (See Table I.) 
Hence, some other scheme of scoring would probably be of greater 
value. The facts given in Table I represent a larger number of 

TABLE I. starch's GRAMMATICAL SCALE 



Step 


Sentence 


Accuracies (Percent) 




Grade vii 


Grade viii 


5 
5 
5 

9 
9 
9 
9 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
4 


85.0 
93.0 
78.0 

56.5 
74.0 
44.0 
81.5 


94.0 
96.0 

75.5 

74.0 
75.0 
54.5 
84.0 



well distributed cases than Dr. Starch used in his formation of the 
scale. The sentences from only two steps are given but several 
others show similar conditions, namely, that one or two of the 
sentences are much more difficult than the others within the same 
st^p. 

5. The scale covers a number of types of grammatical errors 
but the author has furnished no data showing the basis of selection 
of the types and the relative importance of each. 

Charters' Diagnostic Language Tests, one each for pronouns, 
verbs, and miscellaneous, attack the same problem attempted by 
Starch, but with a few noteworthy variations. 

1. The material was secured from an extensive survey of lan- 
guage usage among children and was grouped on the basis of the 
three classifications noted above. 

2. Instead of the place of error being pointed out and a choice 
made necessary between a correct and an incorrect form, the child 
is confronted with a series of sentences each of which he is told to 
mark with a cross in case he thinks it correct and to mark out the 
incorrect form and write the correct one in case a correction is to 
be made. 

3. The test is scored in terms of single imit value for each sen- 
tence marked correctly. 
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4. The test for pronouns purports to present each of the differ- 
ent pronominal uses, and thus covers completely this phase of 
language ability. The following illustrations show how the test 
will point out clearly to the teachers the errors which the children 
fail to recognize as incorrect. The following sentences were pro- 
nounced correct by more than 75 percent of a large group selected 
at random from eighth-grade classes. The sentences are numbered 
as they appear on Dr. Charters' Pronoun Test. 

3. It teaches a person something you may use. 

5. When one lives in town they hear noises. 

13. Are those them? 
28. That's her. 

The following sentences were pronounced correct by more than 
50 percent of the same group of eighth-grade pupils. 
7. Who do you want? 

14. It was only us. 

21. He pushed John and I. 

25. Annie called to you and I. 

27. Was that him? 

The use of the test with grammar-grade pupils shows clearly 
that a number of these type errors persist with a very large pro- 
portion of the children who are practically ready to leave the 
grades, and the individual test papers will point out definitely 
to the teacher the work which needs additional attention. It is 
probable that the sentences should be given a weighted score on 
the basis of a combination of frequency of social usage and the in- 
accuracy of eighth-grade pupils, in order that their relative im- 
portance may be more forcibly impressed upon those who take 
the test. 

A second edition of Charters' tests provides additional spaces 
beside the sentences. In this space the child is to write the gram- 
matical reason for the changes which he makes in correcting the 
sentence. This affords a measure of the child's ability to give the 
correct grammatical rule or principle which applies to the case in 
point. He must not only know the principle but also be able to 
recall it in its proper relationship. 

Kirby has attacked the same problem as Starch and Charters. 
He presents correct and incorrect forms for the child to choose be- 
tween in the same manner that Starch does. Kirby, however, 
scores on the basis of unit value for each sentence. No evaluation 
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has been made for either difficulty or social usage. Here, as was 
stated concerning both Starch's scale and Charters' test, the chil- 
dren tend to reveal quite accurately the types for which they do not 
distinguish correct from incorrect language forms. In this test, 
however, no provision has been made to care for the operation of 
chance. 

In addition to the check on the language form, Kirby attempts 
to measure the knowledge of grammatical principles involved in a 
different manner from that used by Charters. Beside a set of 
sentences there are given the dififerent grammatical principles in- 
volved in this set of sentences. These, however, are arranged in 
such a way that a principle is never directly beside the sentence 
whose usage it governs. The child is therefore called upon not to 
recall from his own memory the grammatical principle which will 
justify the correction he has made, but to select from a number of 
grammatical principles which are before him the one which will 
apply in the particular case. 

As was shown in the case of the Charters' tests some of the sen- 
tences involved language usage which is incorrectly checked in a 
large proportion of cases, while others are seldom missed. For 
example, it was found with two hundred seventh- and eighth- 
grade children that the sentence *'It is (I) (me)" was missed but 
by 2 percent of the children; "(Mr. Smith) (Mr. Smith he) went 
ahead" by only 1 percent; **There (was) (were) many reasons for 
his actions" and *'He (don't) (doesn't) belong in that group" by 
but 7 percent in each case. On the other hand, "He is the man 
(who) (whom) you said was injured," "I (lay) (laid) on the sand 
two hours yesterday," "It is a slight to me who (has) (have) al- 
ways been your friend," and "We admire (that) (those) kind of 
people" were missed by more than SO percent of the children on 
the language side alone. 

On the technical grammar side, the principles governing the 
following sentences — "That book is not (hern) (hers), "(May) 
(can) I bring the next story to read?," "(Leave) (Let) me go with 
you," and "He divided his money (among) (between) his four 
brothers" — are the only ones which were correctly checked by 
practically all of the children. At present it would seem that the 
tendency in language work in our elementary schools is away from 
technical grammar with corresponding emphasis upon formation 
of correct language habits. Wherever this attitude is believed to 
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be the important one, the second phase of this test may well be 
omitted, since any test tends to emphasize the type of work which 
will get the results measured by the test. If the supervisor does 
not wish his teachers to stress the knowledge of grammatical prin- 
ciples, he should not measure the children's lack of knowledge of 
such principles. 

It is true that ability to recognize incorrect language forms and 
to correct them does not guarantee that the child will use the 
correct form in either his oral or written language. Nevertheless 
it is quite certain that whenever the child cannot or does not recog- 
nize incorrect forms when presented to him for discriminating 
effort, he is not likely to use the correct form when his focus of at- 
tention is upon the general thought as is the case in either oral or 
written composition. 

The purpose of this paper has been accomplished if the follow- 
ing facts have been clearly pointed out. 

First, that the trend in the measurement of language has been 
from a gross measure of general merit to a specific measure of in- 
dividual factors which are included in this general merit. 

Second, that different efforts have been made to analyze the 
field and to discover through a study of social usage the phases 
which need careful attention. 

Third, that tests which bring sharply to the attention of 
teacher and pupils the strength and weakness of each individual 
in the phase of language measured are more valuable than those 
which fail to reveal these situations. 

Fourth, that while a considerable amount of work has been 
done, it is evident that our instruments of measurement are not 
yet perfect, that the field has not been completely covered, and 
that, therefore, although we are on our way, there remains yet a 
tremendous amount to be done. 



INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN CLASSIFYING CHILDREN 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Charles Fokdyce 

Universily of Nebraska 

For the purpose of determining to what degree the school 
supervisor may through mental tests predict the educational 
career of public school children and thus throw light on their 
proper classification, the writer made a study of the results of the 
Haggerty Intelligence Examination in comparison with the 
school grades and estimates of teachers in the case of a group of 
pupils in the elementary grades at Lincoln, Nebraska. The tests 
were given to 1,078 grade children distributed as follows: primary 
grades (i, n, and in) 602 pupils, intermediate grade (vi) 476 
pupils. The Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta I was 
used in the primary grades and Delta U in the intermediate grade. 
The tests were given by Miss Clara Slade, psychologist in the 
Lincoln schools, and the results were tabulated and interpreted 
by a class of 67 graduate students in educational measurements 
under the direction of the writer. The test paper of each pupil 
was corrected by three different students working independently. 
The examination was given in the middle of May, 1920. 

All teachers having to do with the instruction of the children 
gave their ratings of the intelligence of the pupils at the time 
the tests were made. The judgment of the teachers was based 
upon class grades made during the year and upon their general 
estimate of intelligence. In the case of each pupil the teacher's 
rating represents the average of the combined estimates of several 
instructors. As will be seen in Table I, the intelligence rank, as 
given by the teacher, was arranged on a five-point scale: very 
superior pupils being ranked A, superiors B, average pupils C, 
inferiors D, and very inferiors E. The rating by the intelligence 
tests was arranged on a similar scale and was based on the I. Q.'s 
obtained in the usual way (that is by dividing the mental age by 
the chronological age). Rank 1 in intelligence represents the 
students whose I. Q. was 120 or above, rank 2 those with an 
I. Q. from 110 to 119, rank 3 those with an I. Q. from 90 to 109, 
rank 4 those with an I. Q. from 80 to 89, and rank 5 those with 
an I. Q. below 80. 

In Table I all entries in the upper left-hand comers of the 
compartments are for the sixth-grade pupils; those in the lower 
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TABLE I. CORRELATION BETWEEN TEACHERS* ESTIMATES AND 

INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 





TMoben* EsUmatfls 




LQ't 


E 


D 


C 


B 


A 


ToUli 


80 

90 

110 

120 


9 
32 
23 


49 

84 
35 


28 
50 
22 


4 
9 
5 







90 
175 
85 


8 
11 
8 


2i 
79 
S3 


42 
72 
80 


12 
21 

9 


1 
2 
1 


84 
185 
101 


2 

15 
13 


32 
118 
8ft 


139 
263 
124 


52 
132 
80 


9 
13 
4 


234 
541 
307 



1 
1 




8 
8 


14 
2ft 
12 


1ft 
47 
31 


12 
19 
7 


42 
101 

50 




1 
1 


1 
5 

4 


5 

22 
17 


.10 
24 
14 


19 
24 
14 


2ft 
7ft 
50 


Totob 

• 


14 
ftO 
4ft 


108 
294 
18ft 


228 
433 
205 


94 
233 
139 


32 
58 
2ft 


47ft 
1078 
ft02 



Combttioo, +0.44; P. E., 0.02 

FSgnrM in upper trffr-fauid ooroen of squares are for tizth-grade pupils, total 47ft. 

Figures in lower ri|^t-)iand oomers of squares are for pupils of grades i, ii, and iii-A, total 002. 

Figures u eenter of squares are for all pupils, total 1,078. 

right-hand comers are for the primary-grade children; while 
those in the center of the compartments are for all children — i.e. 
the entry in the center of each compartment is the sum of the other 
two entries in the same compartment. The detailed tabulation 
given in Table I shows that for 445 of the pupils or 41 percent, the 
ratings of the teachers and those of the intelligence examination 
were the same. According to the intelligence rating the teacher 
overestimated 383 cases of those of average or inferior capacity. 
This tendency is found to be common and due mainly without 
doubt to the fact that many of the average or inferior pupils are 
over aged. On this accoimt, while they are inferior in mentality 
and may be doing only average work in the grade in which they 
are placed, yet they have the maturity of body and the instincts 
and emotions of children of their own age. They are therefore 
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estimated to a considerable degree by these characteristics. The 
overestimation is also probably due in part to the fact that 
inferior pupils are in many instances attractive, vivacious, and 
talkative, always ready to respond to the teacher. These qualities 
usually elicit a good grade. 

Of the average or superior pupils 220 were underestimated by 
the teachers. This may be due partly to the fact that the superior 
student is in many instances young for the grade in which he is 
placed. He is, therefore, immature in bodily development and 
in his instinctive and emotional reactions, and is in some degree 
judged by these qualities. The imder estimation of capable 
children may also be partly due to the fact that the work is so 
easy for the superior boy or girl that it does not challenge his 
eflForts. As a result of this he often neglects his assignments, and 
is consequently rated average or low by the teacher. 

It is a significant fact that among the 1,078 pupils, 74 percent 
of the highest ranks given by the teachers were given to pupils 
who were young for their respective grades. Such pupils had 
higher Intelligence Quotients, and being mentally superior to 
their fellows should be expected to do superior work. Ten percent 
of the highest grades were given to the over-aged whose intelli- 
gence quotients were low. This doubtless was due to the prevalent 
tendency on the part of teachers to overestimate the older pupils. 
Of those ranked average by the teachers 60 percent were of average 
rank as shown by the mental test, thus corroborating the fact 
usually found that the average pupil is more correctly judged 
and ranked by the teacher than either the superior or the inferior. 
Of the average grades given by the teachers 28 percent were given 
to pupils of inferior mentality as shown by the mental test. Of 
the lowest grades given, 4 percent were given to superior 
children. This is due no doubt to the tendency to underestimate 
the superior or yoxmger pupils or to the fact that these superior 
pupils find the work so easy that they do not put forth an efifort 
to do it. One of the greatest values of the mental test is shown 
in this latter case. It discovers the pupil who should be doing 
superior work and leads the teacher in many instances to bring 
about a procedure which will stimulate such students to do better 
work. 

The highest rankings by the teachers were made in the case 
of those of highest intelligence quotients; of the students with 
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intelligence quotients below 90, 57 percent were given low ranking 
by the teachers, and only 9 percent received above average rank- 
ing. One-half of one percent were placed by the teachers in the 
highest rank. 

The median I. Q. for the entire group was 100.5. The boys 
ranked higher in the mental tests than the girls, but the girls were 
rated slightly higher by the teachers. The median I. Q. for the 
boys was 105, and for the girls 96, but the median rating by the 
teachers was 85 percent for the boys, and 86 percent for the girls. 
It is difficult to explain this discrepancy in the correlation. The 
correlation between the ratings by the mental test and by the 
teachers was . 44 with a probable error of . 02. This correlation 
is not as high as we secured in the case of similar tests in the 
eighth grade and the high school. 

Conclusion 

This study in the elementary grades of the Lincoln schools 
indicated : 

1. That the boys ranked slightly higher in the mental tests 
than the girls, but that the girls ranked somewhat higher by the 
teachers' estimates. (This is contrary to the results obtained in 
the Teachers College High School where the girls ranked superior, 
both by the mental tests and the estimates of the teachers.) 

2. That the teachers tended to overestimate the inferior 
student and to underestimate the superior. 

3. That the correlation between the mental tests and the 
teachers' estimates was sufficiently high to indicate that it is 
possible for one to discover by means of mental tests along with 
the grades and estimates of teachers such capacities as are essential 
in determining the proper grading and promotion of pupils. 



THE INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN' 

Iiu J. Bright 
Superintendent of Schools, Leavenworth, Kansas 

We had four general purposes in mind in carrying forward 
the study of the intelligence examination for high-school freshmen. 
The first was to determine the extent to which an intelligence 
examination can be used at the time a pupil enters high school, as") 
a means of forecasting his probable success in the various high-V 
school subjects and in order that he may be given intelligent 
guidance in his program-making. The second was to provide 
the best possible criteria on which to base the organization of 
class groups. The third was to provide the instructors in the 
high school with a definite statement of the mental abilities of 
the individual members of their respective classes, in order that 
they might better adjust their methods of teaching, the subject 
matter of their courses, and their requirements to the needs of 
the individuals in their respective classes. The fourth purpose 
was to determine the adaptability of the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability to first-year high-school pupils. 

I am sure no argument is necessary among school men to 
prove the statement that up to the present time there has been 
very Uttle guidance given to high-school freshmen in their pro- 
gram-making. On entering the high school the child has the 
opportunity to elect certain courses or subjects. When advice is 
given by advisory committees, class sponsors, or principals, it is 
given in most cases without any definite knowledge on the part 
of the advisor of the intellectual equipment of the child. 

I know certain principals who always advise those who 
complete the eighth grade in their buildings to take Latin and 
algebra in the high school regardless of the mental capacity of 
the pupils. A review of the failures by subjects from the Leaven- 
worth superintendent's reports for years past shows an excessively 
large number of failures in both Latin and algebra. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that a few years ago the distinctive dis- 
ciplinary value of Latin and algebra was imquestioned. It was 

^ A pa[)er presented at the meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research at Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 
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thought that these subjects were worth while for the general 
mental training which they provided regardless of all other con- 
siderations. The importance given them by tradition is still 
effective in drawing great numbers into these courses who are 
sure to meet with discouragement and failure because they lack 
the mental power to master them. That the loss in the freshmen 
year of high school, due to the lack of an intelligent and scientific 
method of guiding pupils in their program-making, is tremendous 
there can be no question. 

The scholarship grades used in this study were those given 
by the high-school teachers at the end of the first quarter of this 
school year. The intelligence examination was not given until 
two weeks after the quarterly reports of the teachers were handed 
in and the results of the intelligence examination were not returned 
to the teachers until all information from the teachers prompted 
by this test had been secured. This precaution was taken so that 
there could be no conscious or unconscious prejudice influencing 
the teacher in the distribution of the scholarship grades or in 
answering questions concerning certain individuals about whom 
the writer sought further information. 

The tests were all given by the high-school principal after he 
had gone over them with the writer and after he had made a 
careful study of the instructions. A stop watch was used so as to 
avoid discrepancies in the time element of the test. 

The grading was all done in the superintendent's office under 
his immediate direction and supervision. The statistical work 
was done by the writer himself. 

The correlation coefficients mentioned in this study have 
reference to the Pearson Product-Moment Coefficient of Correla- 
tion. Most of the coefficients were computed by the long method 

2 (xv) 
applying the formula r= ^ -^ — and were checked by ap- 

plying the shorter method suggested by Dr. Ayres in the April 
number of the Journal of Educational Research. 

In the correlation tables showing the distribution of teachers' 
marks and intelligence scores, six steps were used for the scholar- 
ship grades and fourteen for the intelligence scores. In the 
correlation tables showing the distribution of scores in each of the 
ten tests of the Terman examination and in the complete test, 
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from ten to twelve steps were used for the individual tests and 
fourteen for the total score. 

Table I shows the distribution of the freshmen according to 
the teachers' marks in Latin and according to intelligence scores. 
The median intelligence score of all Latin I students was 121.7 
while the median intelligence score for all freshmen was 97. This 
shows that some selective agency had been operative. There 
were, altogether, nine in the freshmen class whose intelligence 
scores were between 40 and 49 on the Terman scale. Fortunately 
only one of these elected Latin. There were also nine freshmen 
in the next lowest group — i.e., those with intelligence scores 
between 50 and 59. None of them elected Latin. Out of the ten 
in the next lower group only two were taking Latin. At the other 
end of the distribution the result of selection is quite as notice- 
able. In the entire freshmen class there were three whose intelli- 
gence scores were between 170 and 179. All three of them were 
taking Latin. There were also three in the 160 to 169 group, and 
two of the three were taking Latin. In substance the students 
with the higher intelligence scores elect Latin while those with the 
lower intelligence scores do not. The selection here shown is due 
primarily to two causes. First the general feeling among pupils 
that Latin is hard. The brighter pupils not having had trouble 
in the elementary schools in making their grades are less effected 
by this feeling. Those of lower intelligence have more reason to 
be afraid of a hard subject. The other cause is the fact that we 
have given some attention the past few years to the guidance of 
pupils in the selection of their courses. We have attempted to 
keep out of the Latin classes those who are rated very poor by 
their principals. While the attempt to guide pupils in this matter 
has been inadequate, it has been somewhat effective. 

The distribution on the intelligence scale of those making 
the different grades in Latin indicates in a general way that the 
correlation between teachers' marks in Latin and the intelligence 
scores is high. The coefficient of correlation is -1-0.65. 

The complete distribution shows that 86 percent of all those 
whose scholarship grades in Latin were above 90, had intelligence 
scores above the 75-percentile, that is they were in the upper 
quarter of the whole freshmen distribution on the Terman Group 
Test. All first-year Latin students whose intelligence scores were 
below the 25-percentile received failing grades in that subject. 
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TABLE I. TERMAN GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY AND TEACHERS 

MARKS IN LATIN 



Intelligence 


Teachers' Marks in Latin I 


Total 


Score 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 




170-179 








1 


2 


3 


160-169 








2 




2 


150-159 


1 




1 


2 


1 


5 


140-149 






1 


1 




2 


130-139 




3 


1 


1 


1 


6 


120-129 


1 




7 


2 


2 


12 


110-119 


2 








1 


3 


100-109 




2 


1 


1 




4 


90-99 


1 






1 




2 


80-89 


2 


3 


1 


2 




8 


70- 79 


2 


3 




1 




6 


60- 69 


1 




1 






2 


50- 59 




• 










40-49 


1 










1 


Total 


11 


11 


13 


14 


7 


56 


Median 


87.5 


86.3 


125 


130 


135 


121.7 



Only 15 percent of those whose intelligence scores were below the 
median of the group received scholarship grades in Latin above 
80. Or stating it conversely, 85 percent of the first-year Latin 
group whose intelUgence scores were below the median of the whole 
freshmen group received the lowest passing grade or failed alto- 
gether. 

I believe therefore it is a safe prediction to say that those 
whose intelligence scores in the Terman Group Test are below 
76, the 25-percentile of the entire freshmen distribution, have 
absolutely no chance to make a passing grade in Latin; and that 
those whose intelligence scores are below 97, the median of the 
whole group, will do unsatisfactory work in Latin. And I believe 
the prediction will hold good for almost any high school, that all 
freshmen whose intelligence rating according to this test places 
them in the lower quarter of the entire freshmen group will most 
likely fail, and that those whose intelligence scores are below the 
median of the freshman group will most likely do imsatisfactory 
work. 
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Let us now consider the distribution of English grades and 
intelligence scores jsls shown in Table II. 

TABLE n. TERMAN GROUP TEST AND TEACHERS* 

MARKS IN ENGLISH 



Intern- 




Teachers' Ratings in English 




Total 


gcuce 














Scores 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 




170-179 










2 


2 


4 


160-169 












2 


2 


150-159 








1 


4 


2 


7 


140-149 


1 


2 






3 


3 


9 


130-139 




2 


3 


3 


5 


1 


14 


120-129 






1 


6 


5 


2 


14 


110-119 


2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


1 


11 


100-109 


3 


2 


4 


3 


6 


1 


19 


90- 99 


3 


2 


5 


7 


2 




19 


80- 89 


2 


5 


2 


3 


5 


2 


19 


70- 79 


2 


7 


7 


6 


1 




23 


60- 69 


3 


2 


2 


1 






8 


50- 59 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 




9 


40- 49 


3 


1 


1 


1 






6 


Total 


20 


27 


28 


37 


36 


16 


164 


Median 


85 


85 


90 


92 


122 


143 


99 



Table II in a general way indicates that there is some positive 
relation between teachers' marks in English and intelligence 
scores. The coefficient of correlation is +0. 72. 

A more detailed study of the complete distribution will 
reveal some facts not precisely indicated in the Table II. It shows 
that 70 percent of all those who received the highest scholarship 
grades in English also had intelligence scores in the upper quarter 
of the entire freshmen distribution. On the basis of Table II 
the chance is about 1 to 25 that those whose intelligence rating 
places them below the upper quartile will receive the highest 
(95-100) scholarship grades in English. Moreover, of those 
receiving failing grades in English, 40 percent were in the lower 
quarter of the intelligence distribution and 70 percent were below 
the median. 
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These facts warrant the statement, I think, that the kind of 
grades those who enter the English classes of the first year of 
high school will likely make, can be rather well determined in 
advance by the Terman Test. 

The correlation table (Table III) showing the distribution of 
algebra grades and intelligence scores tells much the same story 
except that the correlation is a little lower, the coefficient being 
+0.50. 

TABLE III. TERMAN GROUP TEST AND TEACHERS* 

MARKS IN ALGEBRA 



Intern- 




Teachers' Ratings in Algebra 




Total 


gence 














Scores 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 




170-179 








1 




2 


3 


160-169 








2 




1 


3 


150-159 










1 


5 


6 


140-149 




2 


2 


1 




3 


8 


130-139 


1 


2 


3 


2 


4 


i 


12 


120-129 




1 


1 


2 


4 


5 


13 


110-119 


3 






1 


2 


2 


8 


100-109 


2 


3 




4 


4 


4 


17 


90-99 


2 


3 


2 


4 


5 




16 


80- 89 


4 


4 


5 


3 


1 


2 


19 


70- 79 


2 


8 


3 


3 


3 


1 


20 


60- 69 


3 


4 


1 


1 






9 


50- 59 




5 


1 


2 






8 


40- 49 


2 


1 


1 


1 






5 


ToUl 


19 


33 


19 


27 


24 


25 


147 


Median 


86 


78 


87 


99 


107 


127 


98 



From the more detailed distribution we find that 88 percent 
of those receiving the highest scholarship grades had intelligence 
scores above the 75-percentile of the entire intelligence distribu- 
tion. Also, 71 percent of those who failed or received the lowest 
passing grade in algebra, had intelligence scores below the median 
of the whole freshmen group. Only 30 percent of those in the 
algebra classes whose intelligence scores were below the median 
of the whole freshmen group received grades in algebra above 85, 
that is, grades in the three upper scholarship groups. 
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It is obvious that a large number of our first-year high-school 
children are enrolled in algebra who, on account of their low intelli- 
gence, can never receive material benefit from it. There is 
practically no chance for those in the lower quarter of the intelli- 
gence distribution to do satisfactory work in algebra, and very 
little likelihood that those whose intelligence scores are below 
the median will get much value out of the subject. To my mind 
it is positively absurd to assume that all high-school pupils should 
take the course in algebra. Certainly if all are required to take 
this course, the subject matter, requirements, and methods should 
be adapted to the varying mental abilities represented in the 
freshmen group. 

The distributions in the other academic subject are similar 
to those already discussed, and so I shall pass on to the distribu- 
tion 6l grades in the handicraft subjects. I have included in 
this group manual training, domestic art, domestic science, free- 
hand drawing, and penmanship. The coeflicient of correlation 
between ntelligence scores and teachers' marks in handicrafts is 
only -1-0.36. This is very much lower than the correlations 
between the academic grades and intelligence scores. The 
significance of this fact cannot be escaped. It tells us plainly 
what to do with those of low intelligence who enter the high 
school. It is clear that this group should be encouraged to take 
handicraft courses and that their enrollment in Latin and algebra 
especially should be discouraged. 

The high mortality rate in the first year of high school is no 
doubt due largely to discouragement which this group is bound 
to receive, especially in the academic subjects, under the present 
methods of administering the courses. When teachers tan be 
provided w th an accurate index of the mental abilities of their 
pupils and when they have the ability themselves to adapt subject 
matter for the benefit of their respective classes, the number of 
failures will be greatly reduced if not entirely eliminated. We 
have as far as possible organized the classes for first-year high- 
school pupils who enrolled the second semester on the basis of 
intelligence scores. The enrollment in the midyear was small 
but we were able, for the most part, to put those whose intelligence 
scores were above the median of the group into one section and 
those whose intelligence scores were below the median of the group 
into another section. From all reports so far received the differ- 
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ence in the quality and quantity of work being done by the two 
sections is marked. 

Where it is possible the classes in any subject should be 
organized on the basis of three standards; those in the upper 
quarter of the intelligence distribution comprising one division, 
those in the middle SO percent of the distribution comprising 
another division, and those in the lower quarter, a third. The 
possibilities of the classes comprised of children of superior 
intelligence are almost unlimited. The individuals in these 
classes can be held responsible for a much higher quality of 
work as well as for a much greater quantity of work. 

For the classes in the lower division the courses should be 
simplified and these groups held only to standards adapted to 
them. It is unreasonable to expect the best results in classes 
where there is represented such wide variation in mental abilities 
as is now found. 

To my mind one of the greatest values which come from the 
use of intelligence tests is the stimulative effect of the result on 
the individuals tested, especially those making the higher scores. 
The recognition on the part of the individual that he stands high 
on the intellectual scale makes an appeal to his pride that is more 
effective than any other appeal that can be made. 

Since giving the intelligence examination in our freshmen 
classes, the principal of the high school has called into conference 
those whose intelligence rating was high but whose scholarship 
grades were low, pointing out to them the fact that they are not 
in any sense measuring up to their possibilities and appealing to 
their sense of pride to raise the standard of their school work. 
This is proving wonderfully effective and will always prove 
effective when the principal or teacher is a person of strong 
personality and has the confidence of the student body. 

On the other hand, I believe the greatest possible caution 
should be exercised in the use of the results of mental tests. In 
the first place, teachers must learn that the results secured from 
any one test may, in individual cases, be in error. No teacher 
should jump at the conclusion that because a child makes a low 
score in a test he belongs on the low intellectual plane indicated 
by the score. Judgment in these cases should be held in abeyance 
imtil the test result is verified or disproved by other tests and the 
further reactions of the individual. High scores in an intelligence 
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test are more likely than low scores to be true indications of mental 
ability. Then, too, an over-evaluation of mental ability is not 
nearly as serious as an imder-evaluation of ability. 

To get a further check on the validity of our test results we 
sent out to the teachers concerned a list of the names of the pupils 
who had high intelligence scores and low scholarship grades and of 
those who had low intelligence scores and high scholarship grades. 
The list was accompanied by a questionnaire in which the teachers 
were asked to indicate which of the following factors were most 
responsible for the scholarship grade received by the pupil: 
mental ability, attendance, health, indifference, laziness, interest, 
effort, attention, energy, affability, application. As an example 
let us take the report on one of these cases. Here is a boy whose 
intelligence score is 54 but whose scholarship grades are medium. 
Three of the teachers say that he hasn't much mental ability; 
one says he has ability. The first three teachers say that this 
scholarship grades are due to interest, application, and attention. 
In this case we have the judgment of three teachers against one 
that the test evaluation is about right. 

To summarize the reports of the teachers, 85 percent of all 
those whose intelligence scores were in the upper quarter of the 
whole freshmen distribution but whose scholarship grades were 
low, were reported by the teachers in this "follow up" question- 
naire as having mental ability. The low grades were accounted 
for in this report by lack of application, laziness, inattention, 
poor attendance, and the like. There were 29 in this group with 
high intelligence scores and low scholarship grades. Of these 25 
were credited with high mentality in the "follow up" report. 
There was, then, a material disagreement between the test evalu- 
ation and the teachers' judgment in only four cases of the 45 in the 
upper quarter. 

There were only seven of the 45 in the lower quarter of the 
intelligence distribution whose scholarship grades were above 85, 
that is, in the three higher scholarship groups. In the individual 
reports of the teachers, four of these were rated as having low 
intelligence. So there were only three of the 45 on which the 
intelligence test evaluation and the evaluation of the teachers 
differed. 

In short, the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability has 
given us a distribution that is most consistent with the teachers' 
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judgment of mental ability as represented in the scholarship 
grades and as represented in the analysis of the individual cases. 

It is evident, then, that the most influential factor in the 
determination of scholarship grades is mental ability. The 
greatest help that can be given a teacher is an accurate evaluation 
of the mental abilities of her pupils. If the classroom work of a 
pupil does not measure up to his mental ability, the cause should 
be immediately sought and eliminated. It is a tremendous loss to 
the individual capable of making the highest scholarship grade to 
be peraMtted to go through school with only average scholarship 
attainment. There is a tremendous loss to society as well as to 
the individual in every case where superior ability is not recognized 
and is not given the best possible opportunity for development. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the efficiency of high-school 
teachers can be inmieasurably increased by the judicious use 
of some such intelligence examination as the one used in this 
study. It is possible, however, that a shorter examination may 
be sufficient for the purpose. To determine whether or not the 
Terman Group Test could be shortened without impairing the 
results, we found the coefficient of correlation between each of 
the ten tests and the whole examination and between the first 



TABLE rV. CORRELATION BETWEEN EACH TEST OF THE TERMAN 
GROUP TEST AND THE WHOLE EXAMINATION 



Test 


Correlation 




Coefficient 


1 


0.77 


2 


0.62 


3 


0.82 


4 


0.71 


5 


0.66 


6 


0.51 


7 


0.75 


8 


0.51 


9 


0.52 


10 


0.75 


1-5 


0.90 
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five combined and the whole. These correlations are shown in 
Table IV in the form of coefficients. Table V shows the details 
of the correlation between Tests 1 to 5 and the entire test. 

TABLE V. TERMAN GROUP TESTS. CORRELATION BETWEEN 
TESTS 1-5 ANB TOTAL SCORE 





Scores on Tests 1-S 




Scores on tbe Entire 
Teat 


16- 
23 


24- 

31 


32- 
39 


40- 
47 


48- 

55 


56- 
63 


64- 

71 


72- 
79 


80- 
87 


88- 
95 


96- 

103 


Total 


170-179 




















3 


2 


5 


160-Ii» 


















1 


2 




i 


150-159 
















1 


6 






7 


140-149 
















5 


4 






10 


130-139 












1 




6 


2 






14 


120-129 










1 


i 




2 








14 


110-119 








1 


2 


S 












11 


100-109 








' 


5 


10 












20 


90-99 








4 


9 


s 












21 


80- 89 






1 


12 


10 














23 


70-79 






12 


8 
















24 


60- W 






4 


1 
















10 


50- 59 


S 






















9 


40-49 


s 

























Tola! 


10 


17 


17 


29 


27 


28 


18 


14 


13 


5 


2 


180 



These tables make clear, I am sure, that the Brst five tests 
may be used as an intelligence examination and that the results 
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will be nearly as dependable a^ they would be if the entire test 
were given. 

Conclusion 

1. That the probable success of first-year high-school pupils 
in the various courses can be predicted with a reasonably high 
degree of accuracy at the time they enter high school by the use 
of intelligence tests. fffl/ e^ , 

2. That the intelligence test clarifies the teachers' problems. 

3. That the intelligence test offers the best criterion for the 
organization of class groups. //^^^ ^ ^ ^Y^ e^<t7ti/7 

4. That the intelligence test affords guiaance to teachers in 
the distribution of scholarship grades. S'A, a ** // /r */" 

5. That the intelligence test, because of its stimulative effect 
on the individual, is a powerful agent of motivation. // '^^ 

6. That the results of intelligence tests must be used judi- 
ciously or otherwise great harm may be done. C ^rr-eof. 

7. That the Terman Group Test is well adapted to high-school 
freshmen. 

8. That the last five tests of the Terman examination may be 
omitted without materially affecting the result. 

9. In general, that the application of intelligence tests to 
first-year high-school classes is practicable and that unless we 
make use of them in improving the methods of teaching, in 
adapting the courses of study to the needs of the various groups, 
in guiding pupils in their program-making, in stimulating the 
individual to a greater realization of his possibilities, and in 
arousing in him a desire to measure up to those possibilities, we 
shall fall far short of our opportunities in these things. 




METRON 

In July, 1920, a new international review called Metron was 
launched in Italy under the editorship of Doctor Corrado Gini, 
Professor of Statistics in the University of Padua. The second 
number appeared last December. This periodical is to appear as 
a quarterly and will amount to seven or eight hundred pages 
per year. It is published by the Industrie Grafiche Italiane at 
Rovigo (Veneto), Italy at fifty lire. At the rate of exchange at 
this writing this amounts to $2.04. This is indeed the time to 
buy foreign books. 

As a literary venture Metron is unique. It accepts original 
articles in Italian, French, German, or English and prints them 
in the language in which they are written. Moreover, it is not 
exclusively or even particularly interested in a special field of 
knowledge. It is interested rather in the method by which authors 
investigate and report on problems, no matter what field they 
may represent. The one requirement is that papers shall represent 
a statistical treatment. Articles are also accepted on abstract 
methods in statistics. It is in this sense only that Metron may 
be said to have a specialty. 

It is quite evident that the development of statistical inquiry 
has proceeded to the point where it is being erected into a field 
of knowledge if not into an independent science. This develop- 
ment has been going on for some time, and the publication of 
Metron is by no means the only evidence of it. For example, in 
1913 Doctor Hugo Forscher wrote an important book on the 
theory of statistics which he entitled, "Statistical Method as an 
Independent Science.*'^ 

Originally, as the name implies, statistics had something 
to do with the state. It was not necessarily quantitative Jn 
character. As questions of state came to be more and more 
closely considered by an ever-increasing number of people, the 
necessity for a method of writing and reporting in a fixed language 
forced the adoption of numerical terms. Thus a rude procedure 

> Forscher, Hugo. Die statische Meihode ah sdbstitndige WissenschafL Leipzig: 
Veit and Company, 1913. 365 pp. 
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of a kind which we should now call statistical was built up. The 
application of this method in other fields naturally came about 
as the need for a rigorous treatment of their phenomena was felt. 
Thus we have social, economic, vital, and actuarial statistics, 
and later biological, psychological, educational, and financial 
statistics. There is now scarcely a field of knowledge in which 
statistics is not employed. 

Of course, the field in which we are most interested is educa- 
tion. In it statistical methods have developed with a rapidity 
which has quite outstripped the ability of workers in education 
to comprehend it. Yet the time is coming when one can no more 
be a competent student of education without a working knowledge 
of statistics than one can be a competent actuary or economist 
without such knowledge. It is therefore altogether appropriate 
that a science of statistics should be recognized. It is not nearly 
so important that it be called a science as it i^ that it be accorded 
a definite position and appreciated as useful for its own sake. 

The first number of Metron is a strong one. The first article 
(in French) is on "Statistical Method.*' It is a brief but well- 
organized general article on the subject. Important contribu- 
tions are made by such distinguished statistical writers as Gini, 
Czuber, and Edgeworth. As indicating the wide range of topics, 
we may note the fact that one article (in English) belongs to the 
field of entomology and treats of the length of time which bees 
are away from the hive on each expedition, while another article 
(in French) deals with finance, and a third (in Italian) deals with 
horse-racing. This last article by Professor Gini is an interesting 
comparison between the success of book-makers at Rome and 
Milan as indicated by the relation between the actual order of 
finish of the horses and the order as expected according to the 
betting. The Roman members of the fraternity were more suc- 
cessful in picking the winners. 

Our personal interest in a publication such as Meiron has 
perhaps induced us to give it more space in these pages than our 
readers will consider appropriate. If we felt justified in devoting 
still more space to it, we might proceed to demolish our imaginary 
opponent; in other words, having set up our man of straw, we 
might proceed to knock him down. We feel quite sure that 
Meiron is important as a statistical event. As such it should 
interest workers in all fields of knowledge to which statistics 
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apply. We are also sure that because of its polyglot character 
this publication is important for the graduate student in American 
universities because of the fine training it will enable him to 
obtain in the reading of foreign languages. We hope Metron 
will justify the fondest hopes of its founders. We admire their 
enterprise, and we wish them a full measure of success. 

B. R. B. 

THE LAW OF THE SINGLE VARL/VBLE 

« 

In the construction of educational tests there has been too 
little formulation of fundamental principles and too much mechani- 
cal application of statistical procedure. . When, therefore, the 
author of a test accompanies the account of its derivation with a 
careful statement of the fimdamental principles upon which she 
believes tests should be constructed, these principles deserve 
the thoughtful consideration of those interested in the construc- 
tion and use of educational tests. Mrs. May Ayres Burgess in a 
monograph entitled Measurement of Silent Reading has formulated 
certain principles which she considers fundamental. These are 
epitomized in the title, "The Law of the Single Variable." 

The three variables of a pupil's ability, or more strictly speaking, 
of his performance, are: (1) quality of performance; (2) level of 
difficulty on which it is given; (3) amount of work done within a 
fixed time, or rate of work. These variables are recognized as 
being complex but they are considered to include all factors which 
affect a pupil's performance. 

Performances which depend upon a single variable are illus- 
trated by the author in the field of athletics. In the high jump 
the variable is the heighth of the bar cleared. It represents the 
difficulty of the performance. The quality and the rate are either 
negligible or constant. In the races the rate is the variable, both 
difficulty and quality are either constant or eliminated. In 
shooting at a mark, quality is the only variable considered. In 
all of these cases the ability of a contestant is measured in terms 
of a single variable. The variable which is used is determined by 
the nature of the ability. 

In applying this law of the single variable in the field of 
educational measurements the author states that it "consists of 
distinguishing the possible controlling, varying factors; devising 
means of holding them all constant save one; and measuring that 
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one." Correspondence with the author reveals that this state- 
ment was not intended to mean what it appears to mean. It 
app>ears that the law of the single variable was not intended to be 
interpreted as meaning that two of the variables must always be 
kept constant for all pupils while the third was measured. It 
should be interpreted to mean that pupil performances depend 
upon three variables, or have three dimensions. In describing a 
performance these three variables must be recognized. If a vari- 
able is not constant for a group of pupils its variation must be 
recorded for each child in the process of testing and when scores 
are interpreted they must be on the basis of a single variable. 
For example, if children are to be compared with reference to their 
rate of work it must be shown that both the quality and the 
difficulty of the work done were the same for all pupils. "What 
the law of the single variable does not permit is the attempt to 
compare combinations of the three variables in unknown and 
varying amounts." 

It is obvious that the law of the single variable should not be 
interpreted to mean that when a test is given all pupils should be 
forced to give a performance which is constant with respect to two 
of the three variables. The characteristics of the abilities which 
children acquire are not restricted to a single variable. When 
a group of pupils is performing in a given subject-matter field 
in the way which is most natural for each, large individual 
differences are exhibited with respect to these three variables, 
particularly with respect to rate and quality of work. This is 
true even in the case of groups of pupils which have received 
the same instruction. It is reasonably easy to control the diffi- 
culty through the selection of the content of the test. The control 
of the rate of work, or the quality of work is not so simple. In 
certain fields it may be shown that one of these factors has little 
effect upon the performance. For example, in spelling the rate 
of work has little effect upon a pupil's performance, provided the 
time allowed is sufficient for all pupils to write the words. In 
some fields the rate is an unimportant variable and can be neg- 
lected. This would be true in the case of painting or drawing 
when the products are real works of art. In these cases the 
ability of the performer depends upon the single variable of quality. 

If a variable is controlled by an arbitrary procedure which 
produces unnatural conditions it appears likely that the ability 
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which functions is modified, or factors are introduced into the 
testing procedure that produce the same result upon the perform- 
ance. For example, if in the case of handwriting all pupils of a 
group were forced to write at a fixed rate, those who were accus- 
tomed to write more rapidly or more slowly than this rate would 
exhibit abilities different from those which normally function in 
their handwriting. To the extent that this is done the perform- 
ance secured would not be a true index of the ability of the 
pupil 

Although the author fails to make it clear in her monograph 
the "moral" of the law of the single variable appears to be that 
measuring instruments must expUcitly recognize the possible 
existence of the three variables, or dimensions, of a pupil's 
performance. These must be described separately if accurate 
interpretation of the scores is to be possible. If a variable is 
omitted in a pupil's score it must be shown to have been constant 
in its effect upon the performances of different pupils or to be 
socially imimportant. This is a principle which has been sadly 
neglected by many of the makers of educational tests. In addition 
to jdelding measurements which are likely to be erroneously 
interpreted, instruments in whose construction this principle is 
violated also lead to implications that are not in agreement with 
our educational objectives. Grade norms for a test are generally 
interpreted as standards or goals to be obtained in the respective 
grades. An instrument which measures the pupil's ability in 
terms of the most difficult step reached therefore implies that our 
objectives in that field are to prepare the pupil to do more and 
more difficult things. We should teach pupils to do not merely 
difficult things but things that are socially useful. Instruments 
which fail to measure the rate of work in fields where it is an 
important variable are also open to criticism. They do not tell 
the whole truth about a pupil's ability. 

Dr. Burgess has rendered a real service in formulating the 
principles embodied in the law of the single variable. It is un- 
fortimate that they are not stated in such a way that misinterpre- 
tation would not be likely. Whether or not future makers of tests 
are prepared to accept the law of the single variable it is hoped 
that they will feel its inciunbent upon them to formulate carefully 
the principles of measurement upon which the construction of 
their instrument is based. W. S. M. 



ViBxntmB unh Afaatrarta 

E. H. Caicekon, Editor 



BuKGESS, May Ayres. Measurement of silent reading. New York: Department of 
Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 163 pp. 

In this monograph the author describes the derivation of a new type of scale 
for measuring ability in silent reading, which is caUed ''Picture Supplement Scale 
(P. S. — 1).'' Supplementary to this account the author summarizes certain general 
considerations relative to the theory of educational measurements. The Picture 
Supplement Scale is the product of a series of carefully planned experiments. The 
chapters devoted to the theory of educational measurement are also evidence that 
much thought was given to the fundamental principles on which the construction of 
educational measuring instruments should be based. In both cases the author has 
made a notable contribution to our literature in this field. 

The wide-spread interest in educational measurements has resulted in the deriva- 
tion of an exceedingly large number of measuring instruments within the past few years. 
For the most part the authors of tests have accepted without critical consideration, 
methods of test construction which were originally developed in a single field and have 
applied them without any critical analysis to the field in which they happen to be 
interested. In the midst of such work it is refreshing to read the account of the deriva- 
tion of the Picture Supplement Scale. Statistical tables and the description of an 
elaborate statistical procedure are conspicuous by absence. The major portion of 
the monograph is devoted to a critical consideration of the principles which should 
govern the construction of tests with particular reference in the field of silent reading. 
The central theme of the part devoted to the theory of educational measurements is 
summarized in the caption "The Law of the Single Variable." The writer comments 
upon this law editorially elsewhere in this issue of the Journal of Educational 
Reseasch and for that reason only brief reference will be made to it here. 

The function of the "Picture Supplement Scale" is to measure the amount of 
printed material which the pupil can read within a given time. In respect to the type 
of reading which is measured the author claims that it is "a test of careful reading." 
The scale consists of twenty exercises equal in difficulty and printed on one side of a 
12 X 19 sheet. Each exercise consists of a short paragraph and a picture. The para- 
graph is partly descriptive of the picture and in part consists of directions for drawing 
a supplementary picture. The test of the pupil's reading of the paragraph is the 
drawing of the supplementary picture. The pupils are allowed five minutes to do as 
many as they can. Directions for scoring are liberal. Any sort of a drawing which 
shows that the pupil followed instruction is to t»e counted as correct. The scale is 
recommended for use in grades m to vni. 

In the derivation of this scale the author identified twenty-five factors which 
influence a pupil's performance in silent reading. An attempt was made either to 
eliminate or to contrbl twenty-four of these factors, leaving only the amount read as 
the variable factor. The ability to draw the pictures required (difficulty of action 
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demanded) is announced as being held constant but one naturaUy questions its con- 
stancy. Some of the drawings to be made are very simple. For example, in Exercise 
6 a pupil is asked to cross out a portion of a picture. In other exercises the drawing 
required b more complex. In Exercise 4 the pupil is to draw a picture of three feathers. 
No instructions are given to the pupil concerning the quality of the drawings required 
One would, therefore, expect to find that some pupils would attempt careful drawings 
while others would make very hasty sketches. 

The instructions for administering the tests are meager and do not specify the 
exact explanations to be given to the pupils. The pupils are given no preliminary 
exercises to acquaint them with the nature of the tests. One would, therefore, expect 
the administration of the tests to lack objectivity. One is also inclined to question the 
objectivity of the scoring, even though the directions state that any sort of a drawing 
which shows that a pupil has followed instructions b to be accepted as correct. In fact 
one state bureau which b dbtributing the Picture Supplement Scale has found it 
necessary to issue detailed directions for scoring the exercises. 

The pupil's score is the number of exercises done correctly in the five minutes 
allowed for the test The author considers that both the difficulty of the exercises • 
and the quality of reading required are kept constant The uniformity of difficulty b 
secured by use of exercises for which the same percent of correct responses is in general 
obtained. The quality of the reading is considered to be kept constant because the 
pupil b given credit for only those exercises which he answers correctly. Hence, 
according to the author the score is a measure of the amount of reading which the 
pupil has done in five minutes or, in other words, his rate of reading. 

It b likely that the number of exercbes done correctly furnishes the best single 
numerical description of a pupil's performance on thb test. However, thb score b 
not a measure of his rate of work. It b a combination of rate of reading and quality of 
reading. Thb combination b not the same for all pupils. For example, a pupil may 
make a score of 10 doing ten exercises with 100 percent accuracy. Another pupil may 
make a score of 10 by doing twenty exercises with 50 percent accuracy. The rate of 
reading is not the same for these two pupib. Neither have they read with the same 
quality. 

The pupil's score in terms of the number of exercises done correctly is to be trans- 
lated into a score on a percent scale. This scale is di£ferent for the di£ferent grades. 
For example, if a pupil is in the fourth grade ten paragraphs done correctly entitle him 
to a score of 68. If he is in the seventh grade hb score is 50. No real advantage b 
gained by thb translation and it will doubtless be confusing to many. 

The reliability of the scale was studied by having it given twice to a few small 
groups of pupils. The reliability of coefficients calcidated for these groups closely 
approximate those for a number of other reading tests. 

The Picture Supplement Scale represents an ingenious and serious attempt to 
construct an instrument for the measurement of silent reading ability. It deserves a 
place among our best reading tests. If the present form were supplemented by more 
detailed directions for administering it and by the addition of a few preliminary 
exercises, it would be well adapted for general use, particularly in the lower grades. 

W. S. M. 
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CuBBESLEY, Ellwood P. The history of education. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1920. 849 pp. 

CuBBERLEY, Ellwood P. Readings in the history of education. New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1920. 684 pp. 

Professor Cubberley has, through the exceedingly useful character of his educa- 
tional work, secured a very large following who will welcome the publication of these 
two important contributions to the history of education. Professor Cubberley is 
fortunate in having attained to an almost unique position in the educational world. 
Although for many years he has been directly connected with university work he has 
kept in the closest touch with the developments of educational administration and, 
both through his writings and his work in various cities as an educational surveyor, 
he has personally contributed powerfully to the general acceptance by administrators 
of standards in educational administration. Having retained this intimate and con- 
structive attitude toward education over so long a period of years one expects to find 
his treatment of the history of education modified by this point of view. 

This expectation is realized, as he himself points out in his preface. It is difficult 
for one who is continually surveying the work of public school systems not to see the 
very close connection which always exists between a civilization and its type of schools. 
The development of educational theory, as such, is forced to the background while 
the consideration of the actual efforts in education is correspondingly emphasized. 
It is probably due to the rather general realization of the indefiniteness in the relation 
between educational theory and the solution of present educational problems which 
has caused during the last few years the sharp decline in popularity of the traditional 
courses in the history of education. At any rate, we have in these two books the 
concrete efforts of a man who is primarily interested in the effort of modem society 
toward realizing itself effectively through improvement in school organization, to pre- 
pare a history which would treat education as a phase of the general development of 
civilization. That he has accomplished this in a way which will win the hearty ap- 
proval of the school men of the United States almost goes without saying. 

Were one inclined to be over-critical, he might question the wisdom of including 
within the pages of the text so much that is found in any well-written survey of history. 
He might ask himself whether the book could not easily have been made much smaller 
and yet not be reduced to any degree as a presentation of the development of educa- 
tion. I found myself continually asking this question; and yet, when I specifi- 
cally attempted to cut out topics that primarily belonged to general history I hesitated, 
realizing that in spite of the greatest efforts of teachers of history, much of this infor- 
mation might be so poorly mastered by the student that the real significance of the 
educational topics would be lost without this other presentation. So I have finally 
withdrawn my criticism believing that from the teaching standpoint Mr. Cubberley 
justifies the inclusion of this material. 

All of Mr. Cubberley's texts are unusually readable. These volumes are no 
exception to the rule. I predict that many schoolmen will, from the motive of 
pleasure alone, read the text from cover to cover. 

The Readings in the History of Education have been carefully selected and are so 
arranged as to follow the chapter arrangement of the text. In this way much that 
might otherwise have had to be included in the presentation is immediately available 
in the second volume. So well has this collection of readings been compiled that none 
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but a specialist in the history of education would feel much need for access to sources 
not found within the covers of this book. 

Professor Cubberley follows the customary organization of material as found in 
texts now generally used but never loses sight of the point of view stated in the subtitle 
of the volume "Educational practise and progress considered as a phase in the develop- 
ment and spread of western civilization." He divides his study of western civilization 
into four parts: "The Ancient World," "The Mediaeval World," "The Transition from 
Mediaeval to Modem Attitudes," and "Modem Times." He, however, appreciates 
fully the vastly greater significance to the student of education of the modem period 
and devotes approximately half the book to part 4. Students of history will doubtless 
question the propriety of dismissing the educational contribution of Greece, Rome and 
early Christianity with a paltry hundred pages. Possibly one might query whether 
complete omission might not be justified with better grace than the cursory mention 
which, frequently, is all that is included. I, personally, however believe that the dis- 
tribution of emphasis is well justified. Unless prerequisites are insisted upon, complete 
omission produces with many readers distorted perspective, while cursory mention* 
suggests the influence upon modem conditions which is all for which the author is 
striving. 

Certainly he is justified in assimiing that the student or reader is not completely 
ignorant of ancient and mediaeval history. Therefore he is equally justified in assum 
ing that in this volume the chief purpose is to show the vital connections between the 
significant development of the civilization of Greece and Rome and the educational 
conditions of those ages, and that in tum Christianity not only fumished the only 
institution which could serve as a foundation for modem civilization but con- 
served certain fundamentals both of civilization and education without which the task 
of reconstruction would have been far more complex and difficult. Cubberley's treat- 
ment of the significance to modem education of the revival of learning, of the Protes- 
tant revolts, of the development of scientific inquiry and of the scientific method, while 
conforming to that usually found is clear and convincing and dramatically real to the 
average reader. 

School superintendents and principals will be especiaUy impressed with the 
discussions centering around the abolition of privilege, the rise of democracy, the new 
theory of education, and the struggle as a result of which the state takes over the 
school. 

Those who have read his Public Education in the United States will find much that 
is duplication of the earlier work. This is probably inevitable. Professor Cubberley 
could not afford to omit important and pertinent topics merely because he had already 
discussed them in another volume. At the same time, those who read all of his writings 
may well be pardoned if they regret that he did not see his way clear to vary more his 
presentation of these topics. The same feeling has occurred to me more than once in 
reading Public Education in the United States and comparing it with his Public School 
Administration. Topics in school administration although legitimately and neces- 
sarily found both in a history of education that professes to include the educational 
movements that have had their best exemplification in the United States and in a 
special treatment of education in the United States surely can be developed from 
somewhat different angles if they frankly make their appeal to the same group of 
readers. However, this is really a very minor criticism. Most of us will profit by re- 
reading these topics and those who use only one of the volumes receive the point of 
view in each case that the author is eamestly desiring to impart. 
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Again the scientific historian might question the propriety of including so much 
ihit is so recent that it is still in the process of making. I, personally, however, find in 
this one of the chief charms of the book. Cubberley makes our history of education a 
real pulsating thing. He shows how the older movements affect present conditions and 
how just as in the past our educational otganization is a method through which our 
people become better adjusted to the conditions under which they live and which they 
must in turn affect 

I commend these two volumes to teachers of the history of education in our de- 
partments of education in universities and to teachers of the history of education in 
our normal schools as handbooks admirably designed to give a student of this subject a 
point of view towards education which is eminently sane and constructive. Too many 
teachers and even administrators fail to realize the cause of many of our present 
educational problems. Studies of this character develop the power to see the relatioii- 
ship between a given problem and the g^ven social, political, and economic conditions. 
In my judgment, therefore, a course in the history of education from this point of view 
IS worth whfle for all students of education to take and I would not be at all surprised 
to see as a result of the publication of these volumes a very real increase in the in- 
fluence of the history of education as a vital division in our departments of education. 

C. E. Chaosxy 
UmoersUy of Illinois 

CuBBEsixY, £. P. The kislory of educaHon, Boston: Houghton Bilfflin Company, 
1920. 849 pp. 

In his preface. Professor Cubberley tells us that he has "not tried to prepare 
another history of educational theories," and that he has "omitted reference to many 
theorists and reformers." BSs diMnissal of Plato and Aristotle in a few sentences, and 
without giving even ^he briefest sketch of their schemes of education, is equivalent to 
omission of rdference. The reader is told that Quintilian was "the foremost Roman 
writer on educational practice," and that his Institutes of Oratory gives "a detailed . 

ezplanation of the old Roman theory of education at its best," but is left to wonder / 

what "the old Roman theory of education at its best" was like. "For such omission I 
have no apology to make." Ipse dixit. Very well! This review, then, to borrow the 
author's phraseology, will be "less concerned .... with the educational and philo- 
aophical theories advanced by thinkers .... than with what was actually done." 
However, it should be observed that a well-balanced History of Education, or History 
of Civilization, should contain liberal reference to "theories." 

As one reads the text he is conscious of passing through many areas of condensa- 
tion and rarefaction. The reviewer questions the advisability of sub jecting the casual 
reader, or immature student, for whom the work is designed, to so many changes of 
pressure. 

The preface, and the book itself, suggest that it may be more profitable to search 
for errors in the statement of "facts," than in the presentation and evaluation of 
"theories." And their "name is legion." 

On page 7, in the context having reference to the opening of the "Christian era," 
appears the statement that "Greek was forgotten." The fact is, Greek was not for- 
gotten at that time. The following page contains the information that "the study of 
Greek and Hebrew" was "revived" during the "Italian Revival," and on page 95, in a 
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lection devoted to the "Rejection of pagan learning in the West," (fourth-sizth 
centuries) we read that "the Greek language was forgotten, and was not known again 
in the West for nearly a thousand years." This incorrect impression is enhanced by 
the statement (page 424) that "Greek .... was restored to the western world" 
during the period embraced by the 3rears 1335-1433. The study of Greek was not 
unknown in Sicily and Italy in the twelfth century, and the "study of Greek and 
Hebrew" occupied a fairly prominent place in the thirteenth century. John of Capua, 
Raymond Lull, Siger de Brabant, Guillaume Bemardi di Gaillac, and Amauld de 
VUlaneuve knew Greek and Hebrew. The Dominicans made provision for instruction 
in these languages in the thirteenth century, and the Council of Vienne, 1312, decreed 
that the Eastern tongues be taught at Rome, Bologna, Salamanca, Paris, and Oxford. 
It is incorrect to say that "during the Middle Ages .... none could read it" (Greek). 
The "study of Greek" continued, without interruption, throughout the Middle Ages. 

A legend that no longer obtains among those who have done intensive research 

f^ in the field of mediaeval literature is continued in such expressions as the following : "the 

. ' long intellectual night of the Middle Ages," "the long intellectual night of the mediaeval 

period," "the long period of barbarism and general ignorance," and "the long period 

of intellectual stagnation." 

True enough, during the seventh and eighth centuries, "Many of the priests were 
woefully ignorant," but many have been "woefully ignorant" ever since that day. An 
influential few, however, were not so ignorant And one must take cum magno grano 
the statement that "the Latin writings of the time contain many inaccuracies and 
corruptions which reveal the low standard of learning even among the better educated 
of the clerical class." The standard of the educated clergy was high; it was "low" 
only among the uneducated clergy. Would it be proper to conclude that a "low 
standard of learning" obtains among present-day writers, of college texts even, because 
their "writings .... contain many inaccuracies and corruptions"? Certain canons 
of historical method should be observed in our evaluations and interpretations. 

The conclusion (p. 263) that "Mediaeval education .... prepared for the 
world to come; not for the world men live in here" is too sweeping. Only the narrowly 
religious education of the period "prepared for the world to come." Secular education, 
whether for the nobles and the well-to-do, or for those of 'low degree," did prepare 
"for the worid men live in here." "The world of the mediaeval monk and the Scholas^ 
tic" (p. 279) was not the whole world of the Middle Ages, by any means. 

At one point (p. 155) we read that theology was "the one professional study of the 
whole middle-age period," and at others (pp. 199, 211) that medicine and law were 
"professional subjects" also. 

For the convenience of the reader of this review five consecutive sentences, that 
occur under the title "Results of their work" (the work of the Schoolmen, p. 192), 
are here reproduced. "The work of the Schoolmen was to organize and present in 
systematic and dogmatic form the teachings of the Church. This they did exceedingly 
well, and the result was a thoroughgoing organization of Theology as a teaching subject. 
They did little to extend knowledge, and nothing at all to apply it to the problems of 
nature and man. Their work was abstract and philosophical instead, dealing wholly 
with theological questions. The purpose was to lay down principles, and to offer a 
training in analysis, comparison, classification, and deduction which would prepare 
learned and subtle defenders of the faith of the Church." Evidently the author wishes 
to give the impression that the Schoolmen dealt "wholly with theological questions." 
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What could be further from the truth ! Scholasticism was interested in every phase of 
intellectual activity. Only part of its work was that of "reorganizing and systematiz- 
ing theology." 

A rather striking area of condensation contains the following, in two sentences: 
''Luther's .... translation (New Testament, 1522) .... virtually fixed the char- 
acter of the Genmm language. Calvin's InsUtutes of Christianity (French edition, 
1541) .... fixed the character of the French language, and Tyndale's translation 
of the New Testament (1526) .... fixed the character of the English tongue." 
Sweeping, to say the least I And these statements occur without qualification. 

On one page (258) we find that MageUan "circumnavigated the globe" in 1519-21!^ 
and on anotiier (424) that his "ships rounded the world" in 1515-18. A similar dis- 
crepancy occurs in connection with the dates of publication of Rousseau's Social 
CorUract, and AmOe. "In 1752 appeared both his Social Contract, and £mi^" (483). 
Page 508 indicates that they were published in 1762. In another instance (p. 525) the 
author sa3rs that "In 1799 .... Jefferson tried unsuccessfully to secure the passage 
of a comprehensive bill .... for the oiganization of a con^lete S3rstem of public 
education for Virginia." If this is a typographical error for 1779, it should have been 
collected in a footnote to page 526, and in the Readings, page 427. Again, an inconect 
impression might be gained from the statement (p. 524) that "New York in 1787 
created an administrative oiganization known as the University of the State of New 
YoriL." But , with the author's Public Education in the United States at hand, the reader 
is fairiy safe; for here (p. 258) he learns that the University of the State of New YoriL 
was "established in 1784, and organized in its pennanent form in 1787." 

The author quotes, without comment, on page 369, the following, from Draper: 
"AH the En^^ish schools in the province (of New York) from 1700 down to the time 
of the Declaration of Independence were maintained by a great religious society .... 
called the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts." As a matter 
of fact, but very few of the schools in New York during this period were maintained by 
the S. P. G. And it is equally incorrect to say (p. 521) that "In the Middle Colonies, 
where the parochial-school conception of education was the prevailing type, the school 
remained under church control until after thtf foundation of our national government" 
Most of the schools of the Middle Colonies, in the eighteenth century, were private- 
venture schools, and not "under church control." Again, a faulty implication is 
contained in the assertion (p. 520) that "By the dose of the colonial period the new 
American Academy (p. 463), with its more practical studies, had begun to supersede 
the old Latin grammar school." Schools offering these "more practical studies" far 
outnumbered those of the Latin Grammar School type long before "the close of the 
OQlonial period." 

The average instructor, as well as the average student, accepts the printed word. 
If care is observed, to point out certain errors, the text is usable. Its scheme of organi- 
zation is good. It supplements admirably the work that has been done by Graves and 
Monroe. 

Robert F. Sxtbolt 
Vmoersity of Illinois 



N^ma St^vxB anb dammuntrattiina 

This dei>artinent will contain news items regarding research workers 
and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house for more formal 
communications on similar topics, preferably of not more than five hundred 
words. These communications wiU be printed over the signatures of the 
authors. Address all correspondence concerning this department to Walter 
S. Monroe, University of Illmois, Urbana, Illinois. 



A letter from Henry D. Rinsland, Director of Department of Research and 
Guidance, Ardmore (Oklahoma) City Schools, gives the following 
Edocstioiud information concerning educational research activities in his state. 
Research in At the invitation of County Superintendent Mrs. M. O'Danid 

Oklahonui Rinsland, a survey is being made of the public schools of Johnston 
County. This is the first county survey in Oklahoma. The members 
of the survey staff are from the University of Oklahoma and two of the state normal 
schools. The survey has been organized in seven divisions as follows: 

Division 1. Organization and Administration 

Division 2. Buildings and Equq)ment 

Division 3. Attendance and Enrollment. 

Division 4. Instruction, Course of Study 

Division 5. Teacher Status 

Division 6. Tests and Measurements 

Division 7. Finance. 

Mr. Rinsland also reports the extensive use of intelligence tests in the public 
schools of Ardmore under his supervision. He has also spent some time in Henrietta 
supervising the ^ving of educational and intelligence tests in that dty. 

At the University of Kansas, Dean F. J. Kelly of the School of Education con- 
ceived the idea of a bureau whose function would be primarily 
Bureau of School service rather than research. At the present this Bureau of School 
Service University Service is under the direction of F. P. O'Brien. A recent letter 
of Kansas from Professor O'Brien gives the following information concerning 

the work of this bureau. 

"The Bureau has directed a survey of the curriculum and building problems of the 
Lawrence school system. The report was completed early in January and will soon 
appear in printed form. The Bureau is at the present time cooperating with the 
schools in cities of the first, second, and third classes, in making a study of the teacher- 
salary situation in the schools of the State. The report is nearing completion and will 
soon be distributed to the school systems in this State so that it will be in their hands 
before the time for the re-employment of teachers for the coming year. The Bureau 
is also conducting a survey of the school situation as it is found in several of the school 
districts in an adjoining county of Kansas. Some of these districts are in a condition 
of distress due partly to the fact that several small high schools are maintained where 
one should be adequate. The financial burden of the present arrangement is crushing 
for certain districts. They made an appeal thru the County Superintendent to this 
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Bureau of the University for some professional assistance in advising them what to do. 
Tliat whole section of the county is now anxiously awaiting the report of our investiga- 
tion. 

"It is evident that such undertakings are chiefly of the service type but the Bureau 
has also been promoting Research Wozk in a smaller way by assisting and encouraging 
students interested in expeiimentid or research study." 

Dr. Evan T. Sage, Professor of Latin of the University of Pittsburgh, is developing 
some Latin tests. In a recent letter he dnys, **Wt are going on this assumption for the 

time being that in addition to certain qualities which we may not 
Latin Tests by a be able to measure a student needs some knowledge of forms, 
Latin Spedafist vocabulary and syntax. There are of course tests in existence to 

measure all these things separately. But as the concrete aim of 
Latin teaching is ability to translate it should be possible to make a translation scale 
which will measure achievement in all these things at once and also serve as a basis for 
investigation of the other elements involved in successful translation. The tests of 
this sort which are now in existence seem to be open to the objection that they are not 
based on the standard vocabulary and standard syntax. Unfortunately inflections 
have not yet been standardized though we are working on that problem." 

It is quite within the bounds of reason that a Latin test by a professor of Latin 
may take precedence over every such test now available. We have long thought in the 
testing of abilities in subjects taught in secondary and higher educational institutions 
the experts in these subjects should be heard from. It takes something more than a 
mere scale maker to devise accq>table instruments of this sort. We hope Professor 
Sage will cany his investigations to a successful conclusion. 

We are in receipt of a "Bulletin on Silent Reading" from Superintendent F. S. 

Camp of Stamford, Connecticut. It is addressed to his principals and 

A Bulletin oo teachers. It is one of the best we have seen. Both silent and oral 

Silent Reading reading are divided into intensive and extensive activities, each of 

which is defined and illustrated. 

"Silent intensive reading" is largely study. "Silent extensive reading" is reading 
for pleasure and individual interests. "Oral intensive reading" includes in the early 
grades the conventional mechanics of reading and in the upper grades the study of 
masteipieces and "group study reading," i. e., reading in which all children have the 
same texts before them and are actuated by a common purpose. "Oral extensive 
reading" occurs when one person reads to a group of listeners. 

The bulletin gives for each of these four types of reading activity a suggested 
proportion of time to be utilized in each of the eight elementary grades. The shift 
of emphasis from grade to grade, so far as the program may show it, is thus clearly set 
forth in the table on page 70. The entries indicate the number of tenths of the en- 
tire reading time in each grade. 

Superintendent Camp discusses the question of reading from these four points of 
view and provides definite means by which the principals and teachers may check up 
their success in meeting the objectives he sets up. Several blanks for recording the 
amount and character of the reading done by children are provided. This sort of a 
bulletin cannot fail, especially when followed up by the supervisory staff, to produce 
measurable improvement. 
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SUGGESTED TIME VALUES, TEN REPRESENTING THE BASE FOR 

READING 



Type of 
Reading Activity 


Grades 


% 


I 


n 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


VIII 


Silent intensive reading 
Sflent extensive reading 
Oral intensive reading 
Oral extensive reading 


2 

7 
1 


1 
1 

6 
2 


ft 

2 
5 
3 


ft 

3 

4 
3 


ft 

5 
3 
2 



6 
2 
2 



7 
2 
1 




7 
2 

1 



ft Laree time ▼aloes here in ffrades whexe the difld must karu from the printed text; but as it is not 
ooQsiderea as falling under "reading exerdseif in the ordinary sense, no ratio numbers are assigned. 



Schoolmen's Week 
Unirershy of 
Pennsylyank 



Schoolmen's Week at the University of Pennsylvania was held Thursday, Friday 

and Saturday, April 7-9. There were 1,885 persons registered 
whfle 8^565 attendances were noted in 31 programs. The 
number of registrations and attendances were both larger than 
in any preceding year, the previous highest records, 1,392 and 
3,802 respectively, having been made in 1920. 
Among the speakers from outside the state were, J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee; Frank Aydelotte, President-elect of 
Swarthmore College, now Professor of English, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
John W. Withers, former Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis, now Dean of School 
of Education, New York University; Walter S. Dearborn and John M. Brewer, 
Harvard University; William S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago; 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt, Otis W. Caldwell, and Miss Fannie Dunn, Colimibia 
University; and C. J. Galpin, Specialist in Farm Life Studies, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washmgton, D. C. 

Social and recreational features took the form of visitation of the campus and 
buildings, including the museum and library. The guests of the university were given 
luncheons on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at noon, and on the evenings of Thurs- 
day and Friday. On Saturday over 650 luncheons were served, a reception was 
tendered by the Acting Provost, Doctor Josiah H. Pezmiman after the Friday evening 
program. Severarhundred accepted the invitation of the Athletic Association to 
witness the baseball game between Pennsylvania and Swarthmore, Saturday afternoon. 
On Thursday night two hundred superintendents and supervising principals were given 
stage seats at the Academy of Music and the Metropolitan Opera House where the 
American Legion gave a program of unusual interest for the purpose of stimulating the 
q>irit of Americanism. 

It was generally considered the most successful meeting yet held. This result 
was due in large part to the faithful and cordial cooperation of the members of the 
General Committee, the Reception and Registration Committees, and the Advisory 
Committeemen, and to the support given by State Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan 
and City Superintendent Edwin E. Broome and their assistants. The executive officers 
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were the same as in previous years — ^Hailan Updegraff, Chairman, General Committee; 
Arthur J. Jones in charge of Secondary School Conferences and LeRoy A. King, 
Secxetary, General Committee. 



Bqnmlence of Fonos I and 11 of the Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measminl 

Silent Reading AUCty 

Soon after the beginning of the present semester, the Burgess Picture Supplement 
Scale for Measuring Silent Reading Ability, Form I, was applied to about 1,000 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils with the following results: 



Class 


No. Tested 


Paragraphs 
(Median) 


Credit (Median) 


vn-B 


238 


7 


35 


vn-A 


263 


8 


38 


vm-B 


242 


9 


41 


▼m-A 


219 


9 


38 



It was exi>ected that later in the semester Form n of the same scale would be 
applied for the purpose of securing a measure of the progress that is being made under 
present methods of instruction. 

In order to get an idea of the practice effect of taking the test once, a group of 
high sixth-grade pupils was given Form I on April seventh. Under exactly the same 
conditions so far as it is possible to secure such a situation the same group was given 
Form n on the following day. The records of all pupils not present at both tests were 



As in the case of the seventh and eighth grades, this group fell below standard, 
securing a median score of only 43. But to our surprise the median on the following 
day with Form n jumped to 64. Forty individuab made gains totaling 198 paragraphi, 
four neither lost nor gained and two lost a total of 2 paragraphs. 

These gains were so notable that it seemed as if they could not be attributed en- 
tirely to practice effect. Therefore another group of 45 high sixth-grade pupils wai 
selected and given Form n, followed on the second day thereafter by Form I. Instead 
of an improvement appearing as the result of experience there was manifested a decided 
loss. The median score dropped from 55 to 49. Twelve pupils gained twenty parir 
graphs. Nine neither gained nor lost and twenty lost a total of 55 paragraphs. This 
hdped to conform our suspicions that the gains of group one were partly due to a 
difference in difficulty of the two forms and not altogether to practice effect. 

To further satisfy ourselves as to whether or not Form 11 is as difficult as Form I, 
a third group of high sixth-grade pupils was given Form 11 and after a brief rest. Form 
L The general results agreed with the facts already noted. This class scored 58 on 
Form n and after a few minutes rest fell to a score of 49 on Form I. Seven pupils 
made a total gain of 10 paragraphs, over the record made on Form 11, seyen pupils 
made the same score and eighteen pupils lost a total of 43 paragraphs. 

Our brief experience with this test may be summarized thus: (1) Form I appean 
to be considerably more difficult than Form 11; (2) inasmuch as all of our Form I 
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medum scores are bebw i tandaxd and all of our Fonn n median scores are above 
standard we may be justified in a suspicion tliat Form I standards may be a trifle liigh 
and tliat Form n standards may be too low. Of courae, we daim for our results no 
values beyond tliat of the proverbial straw tliat indicates which way the wind is 
ptobably Mowing. 

Ihfoimation concerning the experiences of others bearing on the main questions 
here involved will be eagerly awaited. Meanwhile we shall be in doubt as to how to 
complete our undertaking to secure a correct measure of the semester gains made by 
our seventh- and eighth-grade classes. 

H.C. Daley 
Smvey DepartmefU, 

HigVUmd Park PuUU Schools, 
HigUand Park, Michigan 

The mioeis Riamination 

While there is much discussion both pro and con in regard to tests students of 
education, supervisors, and teachers may be interested in reading of the use of the 
niinois Examination in Bureau County and the Princeton dty schools in October, 
1920. The writer has been actively engaged in working with this battery of educational 
tests in Bureau County since the sixteenth of last August. The examination in this 
county involved three hundred eighty-five teachers and about five thousand five 
hun dr ed bo3rs and girls. It is impossible to give any account of the Princeton dty 
tdiools without discussing the work of the entire county. 

County Superintendent Geoige O. Smith of Bureau County is not only a firm 
bdiever that educational tests will be a big factor in the solution of future school 
problems but he is also anxious that his teacheis be prepared to participate actively 
in the use of them. As a result the writer offered woriL on educational tests two periods 
a day in the August institute. The Dlinois Examination and Teachers' Handbook 
were made the basis of instruction. Two sections of about one hundred teachers each 
were formed. The work of each section was similar. Consultation periods were also 
provided. The work was given under the following divisions: 

1. Each teacher was given the test in exactiy the same manner in which she was 
txpectdd to give it. 

2. Each teacher was taught how to score the papers using her own as a sample. 

3. The interpretation of mental age and intelligence quotient in terms of ability 
to do work of the grade in which the child was located was explained. 

4. The interpretation of achievement ages and achievement quotients was 
considered with reference to planning suitable remedies for unsatislfactory instruction. 

After giving tests, teachers were asked to make out record sheets Uke the one be- 
low. These are on file for reference at any time pupil promotions are being discussed. 
The column mariced ''Health" is to be marked for each pupil with 1 , 2, or 3. One stands 
for excellent health, two good health, and three poor health. The health statement 
is fiUed out by the school nurses. The remainder of the sheet is filled in for each chfld 
from his examination. 

Many criticize tests because we do not follow up. In the case of Bureau County 
and the Princeton dty schools the follow-up work was carefuUy planned and carried 
out. The entire county was divided into districts for the convenience of the teacheis. 
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BUREAU COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ILLINOIS EXAMINATIONS GIVEN October 7 , 19S0 

51e*«rf Lincoln (Princeton) Teacher T.V.Pisher TMslrirf 115 



Arthur Rhoek 



A called teachen' meeting ms held in e«cli district. At the meetiiig the teit wu 
carefully leviewed aud the typical ^pe tnwt caDcd to the atteutioQ of the teachen. 
Fint of all, teachen were uiged to lecure a testbook> that would deal with (he subject 
of lemedies in detail. Hie aiithmetkal enon we ananged ai to t>pe. It was found 
that in arithmetic pui»ls were geneially weak in the fundamental t^xnitioiia. To 
impKive thia condition drill cards* in arithmetic were secured. The teacher was 
then instructed to go over the test papers carefully and let each child work on thoae 
drillB in which he did not make satisfactory scores. Each teacher is alto provided 
with a sheet of problems showing the different abilities required in the fundamental 
(q>eiBtions. This same idea was carried out in all phases of the work in arithmetic. 
It will be readily seen that in this way the pupil received individual attention and waa 
not required to drill or work on nuteiial that he could handle successfully. 

The grade medians for the Princeton dty schools are approidmately equivaleat 
to the grade standards in the case of general intelligence. This means that the boys 
and girls in the different grades of the Princeton dty schools have, on the average, 
about the same c^iacity to learn as that exhibited by the average coneqMnding grade 
in other places. This does not mean that every boy or girl is up to standard with 
respect to general intelligence. We have some pupils who differ from it by as much 
as three years. In grade vii we have mental ages ranging from nine to eighteen years. 
The least range is found in the third grade. 

Tbe median scores for silent reading were up to the standards. This verifies 
several other tests that have been given \a the last two years to the pupils of the 
Princeton dty schools and is probably due in a measure to the methods used in the 
'""•'■■"g of the subject. 
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The median scores in arithmetic are not satisfactory to the teachers nor are th^r 
np to the standards of the examination. There are sereral known causes back of this: 

1. The test involved, in certain grades, operations that are not introduced in the 
Princeton dty schools until later in the life of the child. 

2. Previous to the present school year the arithmetic text was not satisfactory nor 
practical. 

3. The instruction was not suitable as it was based entirely on the text in use. 
The first of these causes cannot be overcome in our course of study. The second 

has been remedied by a change in arithmetic textbooks. The third is being worked out 
as rapidly as possiUe. At present some improvement has been shown. The super- 
intendent has gone over the pupils''pi4)ers with the classroom teacher and the erxoit 
have been checked. Drill is being given each day on the basis of the individual needs. 

The use of the Illinois Examination in Bureau County and the Princeton dty 
schools has suggested the following observations with reference to its value. 

The Dlinois Examination is simple enough in its operation to make it a valuable 
aid to both rural and dty schools. It is very easy to administer. 

Teachers who have used it are inclined to diagnose more carefully all cases of 
failure to do good school work. 

Teachers, upon discovering that this work is constructive and not for the purpose 
of finding fault with teachers, cooperate very willingly. 

While the examination is standardized for the group and was not used for pro- 
motional purposes it has designated certain children as worthy of larger opportunities 
to make progress. 

A better understanding of school situations is devebped between teachers and 
supervisors. 

The examination forms a preliminary basis for the study of gradation or grouping 
by mental rather than chronological ages. 

It will be no small factor in making teachers realise that there is a scientific side 
to teaching that cazmot be neglected. 

Casuetom Blqsi Smuh 
SupmnleiideHi, Princeton, Illinois 



i^aituinal Aasonatton of BxttttatB af 

lEburatiiinetl V^Biwcthi 

(E. J. AsHBAUGH, Secretary and Editor) 



DOES EDUCATION PAY FOR ITSELF? 

Recently at an educational meeting, a university professor spent forty-five minutes 
in elaborating the proposition that the public should be taxed to support only those 
forms of education which clearly return full economic value to society and that the 
individual should pay in full for those other forms of education which do not make such 
returns. He upheld the public elementary schools in general though insisting that 
their course should be changed in such a manner that they might well be called schools 
of citizenship. He suggested that perhaps these schools should carry the youth to 
about the age of sixteen by which time the principles of government and economic law 
would be so well grounded that the children so taught would hence forth be good dti- 
sens. 

He indorsed public support for the graduate schools with emphasis upon the 
research laboratories, holding that they had already demonstrated that they return 
full value for the investment made by public taxation. Concerning the two remaining 
phases of education which are now largely supported by public taxation, secondary 
and undergraduate higher, he had serious doubts of the propriety of continued support. 
He expressed these doubts in such a manner that his hearers recognized that he had no 
doubts in his own mind. He was quite sure that the public could not continue the 
present trend of publicly supported educational opportunity for ever-increasing 
numbers, and that high-school and college education does not pay for itself in returns 
to society at large; perhaps not even in retiims to the individual receiving it 

I am not concerned in this column with a debate of the subject. I do not conceive 
that this is the place or the time for either a rebuttal of his argument or a further 
elaboration of the correctness of his position. But I do believe that the thought 
expressed may legitimately be used as a basis of serious thought and comment apropos 
of the work of members of bureaus of educational research. 

Let us face the question: not does education pay for itself but does my work pay 
for itself? Is the city or state for which I am working getting an adequate economic 
return for the expenditure which I am causing it to incur? Will this bit of investiga- 
tion, that bit of research, these tabulations, those data gathered and interpreted yield 
a return in financial savings or increased efficiency in the system which can be made 
apparent to the school administration and the public in general? There are scores and 
scores of problems which have not been solved. There are many, many questions to 
which we must now answer that we do not know. There are all sorts of interesting 
things which may be found out about schools and education. But it is quite probable 
that in the present period of financial depression and restless questioning, the public— 
the paying public — is but little interested in pure research, in the answer to idle 
questions, or in the solution of prot ^ems which do not appeal to it and which you may 
not have demonstrated to be of real vital worth. 
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I do not believe that the public insists or will insist that the evaluation of aU 
educational effort shall be e]q>ie88ed in economic tenns. I am quite sure it is interested 
in spiritual values. But I am also quite sure that this same public is interested and will 
more or leas definitely insist upcm being shown returns for the investment whidi is 
made in terms whidi it can appreciate and whidi it will approve. 



One of the members has written to your secretary for his opinion on the following 
points. Cannot the membersh^) of the association contribute and thus enable him 
to answer with a composite judgment instead of an individual one? The questions 
are as follows: 

1. From the standpoint of state administration, would it be advisable to have the 
same age definitions for intelligence test records and for reporting age-grade census 
daU? 

2. If one standard is fixed, is it better to consider an eight-year-old norm as includ- 
ing all the children of ages 8 years months to 8 years 11 months inclusive or should 
we consider an dght-year-dd as being anywhere between 7 years 7 months and 8 years 
6 months inclusive? 

3. In establishing age nonns on either of these bases, is it better to group children 
in year groups or in half-year groups? 



Dr. Franien in charge of the research work in the Des Moines, Iowa schools sends 
in a twenty-point program of his work there. There is space for but a mere statement 
of the main points. 

1. Qty-wide measurement of intelligence 

2. City-wide measurement of arithmetic 

3. Intensive measurement in three schools in tenns of Educational Quotient 

4. Measurement of product in high schools 

5. Measurement of intelligence of inccNning freshman class in one High School 

6. City-wide measurement of handwriting 

7. Formulation, etc. of test for incoming teachers 

8. Construction of objective compoution scale 

9. Construction of scales, typewriting test 

10. Construction of intelligence test for kindergarten children 

11. An experiment in the ethics of school children 

12. Measurement of oral and sOent reading in grades i, n, and m 

13. An experiment in the pedagogy of shorthand 

14. Comparative statistics on athletic records 

15. Course in statistics and measurements for principals and supervisors 

16. Help in diagnosis of difficulties 

17. Meeting with teachers whenever information or advice will make better 

teachers 

18. Conferences with supervisors 

19. Determination of a workable and reasonable salary schedule 

20. Computation and arrangement of tables and of technic which will increase 

efficiency of office routine. 



Dean Russell of the State University of Iowa has called a week's conference 
of superintendents who had not planned to attend summer school to meet at the 
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university about the middle of July to work intensively on problems of school finance. 
About a dozen men volunteered at the recent G>nference on School Supervision to 
attend and work with him on this problem. 



Several subcommittees of the standardization committee reported at the closed 
meeting on February 26, 1921. The report of the subcommittee on statistical methods 
was read by Dr. Rugg in the absence of the writer Dr. Truman L. Kelley. This report 
follows. 

REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATISTICAL METHODS OF THE 
STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE (TENTATIVE) 

There is a variety of procedure in the treatment of test and measurement data. 
This is unfortunate from the standpoint of ready interpretation of published studies, 
but it is indicative of the virility of the movement. The number of workers each 
believing in the superior merit of his method of presentation makes it undesirable, 
without more information than is now available to your conunittee to take issue 
with any of the methods employed, except as implied in proposals (1) and (2). For the 
reasons stated and because statistical procedure in psychology and education should 
conform with that already established in the older biological and physical sciences your 
conunittee thinks it desirable to offer general rather than specific proposals: 

1. Any worker presenting a new procedure should definitely recognize that it is 
inqxMsible to prove the superiority of his method by reporting data inteipreted by 
means of his method alone. Superiority is a relative matter and it is necessary to 
compare a method with alternative methods before its siq)eriority can be established. 

2. Any worker presenting a new procedure should definitely expect that the 
burden of proof lies with him. This implies that he should consider himself responsible 
for proving: (a) that his method is more reliable in the sense that the probable errors of 
results obtained by it are less than those obtained by the more standard -methods. 
Proving this would give the method prior claim to excellence and it would then devolve 
upon other claimants to establish the superiority of their methods. Or, (b) that the 
method has advantages of inteipretation or of expedition that more than compensate 
for its lessened reliability. This implies that the amount of this lessening in reliability 
b established and made known by the worker. 

The following suggestions as to various measures are offered: 

3. Of the measures of central tendency the arithmetic average or mean is easily 
understood, easily calculated, and usually for such distributions as are found in edu- 
cational research work, has a smaller probable error than the median or mode. The 
median, as proved by educational studies of the last decade, is calculated in many 
ways. Its probable error is almost always greater than that of the mean, and has 
seldom been reported. Its brevity (not its accuracy) of calculation and ease of inter- 
pretation recommend it but in case these are not prime considerations your committee 
reconmiends the use of the mean in place of the median or mode as a measure of central 
tendency. 

4. Of the measures of dispersion the standard deviation usually has, for such 
distributions as are found in educational studies, a smaller proportionate probable error 
than the average deviation or the quartile deviation. Its general use in scientific 
presentations as a measure of dispersion is recommended. For popular presentation 
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. 6745 times the standard deviatum, or the probable error, is recommended. If neces- 
sary considerations have lead to the use of the median instead of the mean as a measure 
of central tendency, it is recommended that a measure of dispersion based upon 
percentiles, e. g. the quartile deviation,the 10-90 percentile range, etc., be used as the 
measure of dispersion. 

5. Of the measures of correlation, the Galton-Pearson product moment coefficient 
of correlation is well established, having, in the case of rectilinear relationships, the 
smallest probable error of any of the coefficients of correlation. The Spearman /»- 
coefficient based upon the squares of the differences in rank holds a similar position in 
the case of ranked data. These two coefficients are recommended because of their 
known properties and particularly because their probable errors are available. A 
measure of relationship for which a formula giving the probable error is not available 
should be considered as merely in the experimental stage. 

Many devices have been proposed for the measurement of non-rectilinear relation- 
ships. No recommendation with reference to them is offered. 

6. As a general statement of policy to be followed in educational research your 
coounittee would recommend that the most reliable of several available measures 
(such, for example, as measures of central tendency, of dispersion, of correlation, of 
frequency, etc.) be used, and that when one departs &om this rule he should feel it 
incumbent upon himself to justify his procedure upon substantial grounds, such as the 
necessity for using a less time consuming method, greater simplicity of inteipretation, 
etc. T&uicAN L. Kellsy 
Chakman, Subcommittee an StaHstical Melhods 



At the dosed meeting of the association at Atlantic City on February 26, 1921, 
Mr. Courtis, chairman of the standardisation committee appointed at the Cleveland 
meeting, presented material gathered &om the questionnaire which he had sent out 
to the members. On the following Thursday he made the report of the committee and 
the report was ordered printed. We present it herewith. 

REPORT OF THE STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE 

Tabulation of the returns from the questionnaire sent to members revealed two 
qutstanding facts: (1) a practically unanimous sentiment in favor of the publication of 
an official list of terms, procedures, etc. and (2) a fear that the attempted standardiza- 
tion may be premature. Therefore the statements following have been prepared 
as the recommendation of the committee, but it is suggested that the list be printed 
in the Jouknal of Educational Research as tentative standardizations for trial 
purposes only, final approval to be deferred untfl the annual meeting in ,1922. During 
the interval use of the approved forms is to be experimental and voluntary, but 
members preparing material for publication are asked to try to conform to these 
regulations. 

1. Members of the association preparing material for publication, and wishing to 
ose alternative forms or definitions are asked to give reasons or explanations in foot- 
notes. 

2. A test composed of elements of uniform difficulty, or of several cycles of 
uniform difficulty, and used to determine the rate at which the work is done, should 
be called Rate Tests. (lUustratums: Cleveland Arithmetic Tests, Starch's Reading 
Tests, Coords Writing TesU, etc) 
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3. The term "scale* should be applied only to tests or material graded in difficulty, 
or quality, and used to measure degree of difficulty or quality. 

4. A test composed of elements graded in difficulty and used to determine the most 
difficult test material the subject can handle successfully, under the prescribed condi- 
tions, should be called a performance scale. (lUustraiians: Trabue's Completion Test, 
Language Scales, Gray's Oral Reading Scale, Thomdike's Reading Scale.) 

5. Whenever the objective product of a pupil's test is measured as to quality by 
comparison with samples of known value, the collection of samples of known value 
should be called a Product Scale. (Illustrations: Thomdike Handwriting Scale, 
ffillegas Composition Scale, Rugg's Lettering Scale.) 

6. In connection with both rate tests and performance scales the score obtained 
is frequently evaluated in terms of the results of giving the test to age or grade groups. 
This evaluation consists in placing the score upon a scale of difficulty. Where this 
form of scaling has been made possible, the testing instrument itself is often called a 
scale. (lUustraHons: Burgess Reading Scale, Ayres Spelling Scale, Hahn-Lackey Geog- 
raphy Scale, etc.) At this time the committee is not* able to recommend a suitable 
name for scales of t^us type, or for other tests and scales which are mixtures or combi- 
nations of the simpler forms named above. 

7. The term "standard" should be applied to scores as an adjective, and only 
when the scores are set up as goals or objectives of teaching effort If adopted by an 
authoritative organization, they may be called "standard scores" without qualification 
but scores set up as goals by an author should be designated as "author's standard 
scores." A score representing an actual performance of a group should be called 
a "norm." Whenever norms are published they should be accompanied by statements 
of the number of cases, upon which each norm is based and of the statistical procedure 
by which it was derived. 

8. The term "average" should be used only in its generic sense to include any and 
all measures of central tendency. The term "arithmetic mean" should be used as the 
name of the sum of a series of measures divided by the number of measures. (lUus- 
kalion of correct use of term: Averages in common use are the mean, the median, and 
the mode.) 

9. The term "mean" when used alone should be taken to connote the "arith- 
metic" mean. AU other types of means should be used with descriptive adjectives, 
as harmonic mean, geometric mean, etc 

10. There is need to distinguish between measures of central tendency derived 
from actual scores and those derived from frequency distributions. For instance, the 
new term "midscore" is suggested as a name to be applied to the middle most measure 
(or mean of the two middle measures when there are two), while the term "median" 
should be reserved for the value derived from a frequency distribution by interpolation. 
(See Rugg's Statistical Methods Applied to Education, pages 103-14.) 

11. The term "Performance" should be used to connote the score obtained in a 
test When, however, there is a desire to convey the idea of comparison with norms 
or standards the term "achievement" should be used. The two terms are, thus, not 
precisely synonymous. 

12. The score of an individual in a test should not be considered as a measure of 
his ability but as a record of his performance under the particular conditions under 
which the test was given. Judgments as to ability are always inferences fsom perform- 
ance and the greater the number of trials or tests from which ability is inferred, the 
greater the probable corxectnesa of tha 
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13. The tenn "capacity" should be restricted so that it may connote just one 
thing: namely, inborn, or undeveloped possibilities of behavior. 

14. Ability should be regarded as the product of experience acting on capacity. 

15. The movement for the use of measurement in education has had for its goal 
the attainment of uniformity and certainty of interpretation. Great advances have 
already been made but still greater advances are possible. To aid in bringing about 
improvement, makers of tests should be careful to investigate the efifect of every factor 
involved in standardization, conforming so far as possible to the law of the single 
variable. In general the process of standardization of a test will involve the following 
operations (although not necessarily in the order given): 

A. Preparation and selection of test material 

B. Experimental organization of test and instructions for giving the test 

C. Trial of tentative test to determine value of elements, gross validity, rdi- 

ability, and optimum conditions of giving, scoring, etc. 

D. Final organizatioi^of test. 

£. Final formulation of conditions under which test is to be given, scored, 
tabulated, and inteipreted. 

F. Official determination of validity 

G. Official determination of reliability 
H. Official determination of norms. 

The association accordingly invites makers of new tests to file with its standardiza- 
tion committee for publication data which throw light upon 

A. What a test measures. 

B. How reliably it measures. 

C. The principles of formulae of construction. 

D. Statements of conditions for giving, scoring, and tabulating the test and 

for interpreting the results. 

E. Norms. 

16. Members of the association and others are invited to send to the conmiittee 
suggestions for the modification of the above, or other definitions or practices which 
should be standardized. 

Pkobleics 

Two of the most important types of problems in measurement are those connected 
with the detennination of what a test measures, and of how consistently it measures. 
The first should be called the problem of validity, the second, the problem of reliability. 

Members are urged to devise and publish means of determining the rdation 
between the scores made in a test and other measures of the same ability: in other 
words, to try to solve the problem of determining the validity of a test 

Members are also urged to study carefully the relations between the scores made 
in a test and the scores made in other trials of the same or equivalent editions of a test 
(the problem of reliability). 

Norms should probably be set only after a careful study of the efifects of variation 
of each of the factors of age, grade, tiitfe of year, heredity, maturity, training, and 
social status. As rapidly as proves feasible correction tables for variations in each of 
these factors should be worked out and published. 

Respectfully submitted, B. R. Buckdyoham, W. A. McCall, A. S. Ons, H. O. 
RuGG, M. R. Trabue, S. A. Courtis, Chairman, Special Standardisation CommiUu, 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY* 
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Leland Stanford Junior UniversUy 

The Problem 

The measurement movement, — During the past decade we have 
been busily engaged in the development of a new terminology 
for education — a quantitative terminology. We have been try- 
ing to measure the different machinery, processes, and products 
of the schools, and by these measurements not only to standardize, 
but also to rationalize every step in our procedure. Pedagogical 
and mental tests and scales, building scales, imits of cost, hygienic 
standards, age-grade-progress norms, teacher rating systems, 
and standardized college entrance examinations, readily suggest 
to our minds the many aspects of education to which we have 
applied this quantitative language. 

The whole measurement enterprise in education is very yoxmg, 
and so there can be no discouragement to thoughtful people, 
either in the fact that most of our standards are crude, and as yet 
only partially reliable, or in the further fact that much of the 
field is still imezplored. On the other hand there is substantial 
hope in the fact that the new methods and standards are being 
put to use in the schools as rapidly as they are worked out, and 
that everywhere the results of their use speak in unmistakable 
terms of dieir practical contribution to education. 

Our subject here has to do with the measurement of teaching 
efficiency, and represents one of the many problems which to- 
gether have made up the important movement which we have 
briefly suggested above. Judged, either by the demand for a 
purely objective scale of measure, or by the extent to which the 
''general impression'' method of rating teachers still dominates in 

* Read before a meeting of the department of secondaiy education of the Minne- 
sota State Teachers Association at St Paul, November 4, 1920. 
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practice, it is fair to say that this problem has not yet found a 
satisfactory solution. Judged, however, by the scientific work 
that has been done on the subject, and reported in the bibliography 
of 55 titles here appended, one is inclined to say that the solution 
is not far distant. Even a cursory reading of this literature shows 
dearly three things: first, that practical school men are persistent 
in their demand for such a device; second, that the methods for 
studying the subject have become increasingly scientific; and 
third, that the time is now ripe for a careful experimental study, 
which should result in the formulation of a rating scheme to be 
formally adopted and used by the teachers of the country. 

Practical aspects of the problem. — Just what is this problem? 
From the standpoint of school practice it may be briefly stated 
as follows: In teaching as in everj^thing else, the quality of 
.work varies all the way from excellent to very poor, or even 
vicious. In our nearly three centuries of experience in education 
we have finally come to a fairly general acceptance of the principle 
.; that the school should reward excellent and penalize poor service. 
This can only be done satisfactorily when we find a means of stat- 
ing in exact terms the degree of success attained in a given 
instance. We have tried in numerous cities to base promotion 
on merit and almost invariably the attempt has finally broken 
upon the rock of "what is merit?'' General impression and mere 
opinion have done their best and failed, and we are able to recog- 
nize their failure. If we are to establish the principle that merit 
/ coimts in our profession, then, what we need is a satisfactory 
means for measuring merit. 

It is not from this angle alone, however, that we are beginning 
to recognize an insistent demand for a solution to this problem. 
The work of training teachers is becoming increasingly important, 
and as the process becomes more scientific the need for a means 
of measuring the growth of the teacher in training becomes urgent. 

What a saving in energy would be effected, what financial 
waste would be checked, what an amount of justice would be 
established, and what a professional stimulus would result, if we 
had tests or instruments of measure by means of which we could 
predict the success of an applicant for teacher training work or for 
a teaching position, measure the rate of progress of the teacher 
in training, and evaluate the work of teachers in service. 
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An equally genuine need exists, too, for scientific instruments 
and methods that will aid in the diagnosis of the teaching and 
supervisory processes. It is not merely standards that we need, 
but, also, a more intimate and exact knowledge of the processes 
and products to be standardized. Supervisors of teachers in 
training, as well as supervisors of teachers at work, are beginning 
to recognize this need, and the reason they recognize it is because 
they are attempting to rationalize the weakest process in educa- 
tion, viz., that of supervision. To measure, then, in order that i 
we may define and recognize merit; and to diagnose, in order I 
that we may rationalize and perfect our processes of teaching j 
and supervising, these are the educational needs which reveal to 
us the practical aspects of our problem. 

Theoretical aspects of the problem. — On the technical or theoret- 
ical side the problem is that of defining "teaching success." This 
calls for an analysis of the teaching process, a process which we 
all recognize to be very complex. The teacher instructs, manages, 
and disciplines children, within the limitations of a certain en- 
vironment over which she has at least partial control. There 
are certain general and many very specific educational objectives, 
in terms of which she must carry on her work. The amount of 
success is determined by the extent to which and the degree 
of economy with which right teaching objectives are attained. 

Shall we try to define *'success" in terms of the teacher's 
own qualities and virtues, or in terms of definable results which 
she produces in the classroom with children, or in terms of both? 
Any test by which we hope to predict the success of a teacher, 
or of a student teacher, must obviously deal with the personal 
and professional qualities of the teacher herself, since as yet there 
are no results to measure. And, since teachers are not generally 
in control of the same class for two vears in succession it would 
seem practically necessary in all cases to have some measure of 
the teacher as well as of results. 

What results shall we measure, and what of the qualities 
and traits of the teacher shall we measure? In what proportion 
should the two stand in our final success score? In the measure- 
ment of personal traits is our final score to be the sum of equal 
amoimts of a number of traits, or is a complicated system of 
weighting necessary to express the true total value of all the 
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items involved? Add to these questions the necessity for a 
measure of the reliability of our final score once we have estab- 
lished it, and we have before us the technical aspect of our prob- 
lem. 

History of Teacher Rating Schemes 

The need for more exact methods of defining "teaching 
eflSdency" has been evidenced in the general literature on school 
administration for a very long time. But the discussion of ways 
and means for measuring teaching eflSciency dates back only a 
very few years. The writer has foimd no study that bears at 
all directly upon the subject that was made before 1905, and no 
carefully devised rating scheme appeared before that of Elliott 
in 1912.* That does not mean that city superintendents had 
not been trying to base their appointments and promotions upon 
merit before this time nor that they had not attempted to analyze 
teaching success. They had been doing both of these for some 
years, but merit had been merely estimated in terms of general 
impressions with no attempt at scientific measurement. 

Indirect studies of teaching success. — In 1905, W. F. Book, and 
in 1907, H. E. Kratz, sought to inquire into the elements of 
success among high-school teachers by making a study of the 
opinions of high-school pupils. This indirect method of approach 
was made from slightly different angles by Littler in 1914, who 
studied the failures of elementary-school teachers; by Moses in 
the same year, who studied the failure of high-school teachers; 
by Buellesfield in 1915, who studied causes of failures among 
teachers in cities of various sizes; by Anderson in 1917, who col- 
lected judgments on the relative importance of IS different 
factors; and by Colvin in 1918, who studied the most common 
faults of beginning teachers in high school. The questionnaire 
method characterizes most of these studies, each of which was 
intended to throw some light on the factors essential to success 
in 'teaching. The statistical treatment of much of the data 
collected in these studies was good, and the results are of some 
value in that they tend to confirm our previous general impres- 
sions as to what are the weak points in the teaching process, and 

' In order to save frequent repetition in footnotes and at the same time to bring 
together a fairly complete bibliography on this subject all such titles are listed at the 
dose of the article. 
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to offer some suggestions to those engaged in training teachers; 
but they are negative in their approach, and at best they do not 
add greatly to our knowledge of the real factors in teaching 
success. 

Studies of teaching success. — A second group of studies has 
approached the subject from the standpoint of success rather 
than failure. These studies deal with the judgments of school 
people, and differ from the above group not only in the point of 
attack but in the fact that they offer more thorough statistical 
treatment of the results. The first of these studies was made 
by Ruediger and Strayer in 1910, and was followed by those of 
Boyce in 1912 and 1915, Clapp in 1915, Anderson in 1917, Land- 
sittel in 1917, Bradley and Moody in 1918, and Fordyce and Twiss 
in 1919. 

In all these studies the attempt is made to show the relation 
of certain individual factors in success to general merit. Different 
statistical methods are used by different studies but all speak 
in terms of correlations. 

The character of these contributions. — In some cases the judg- 
ments on which these studies are based were made in answer 
to a questionnaire, in others they had been recorded in the form 
of school grades which, in most cases, are little different from 
general judgments. An attempt has been made to analyze 
"general merit" or "teaching success." In doing this each writer 
has arbitrarily chosen such terms as he believed would express 
clearly recognizable qualities of the teacher, or clearly recogniz- 
able factors in teaching eflSciency. In these terms there is varia- 
tion, both as to number and name, as well as in the matter of 
organizing them into main and subordinate divisions. Some 
express their findings in terms of correlations only, others con- 
vert their correlations into scores after the fashion of Elliott's 
analytical score card. 

If the results of these studies do not prove conclusively that 
teaching ability can be analyzed and expressed in objective 
terms they strongly suggest that it can be. They have attempted 
to find out whether we all mean the same thing when we refer to 
a teacher's "personality," "power to discipline," "power to man- 
age/' etc., and further, what is the relationship between each of 
these items and "general success." And the burden of the 
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evidence is strongly affirmative. The contribution of these 
studies is, therefore, a contribution in method and technic on 
the one side, and in actual analysis of teaching success on the 
other. And even if there is still some disagreement in results, and 
much overlapping in terms used; even if the devices proposed 
are still vague, unreliable, and too cumbersome for general use, 
surely this brief analysis of the work thus far done must convince 
anyone that a substantial foundation has been laid. 

Other types of studies, — There are two other studies of some- 
what different type that must be included in any review of the 
scientific work done on teacher measurement. These are the 
studies of Jones and Rugg. In 1917 Jones conceived the idea 
of trying to describe the results of a teacher's work by testing 
the mental behavior of her pupils. He chose two elementary 
classes in educational psychology which had been taught by two 
teachers, one of whom emphasized memory, and the other reason. 
Two tests, one useful in measuring memory, the other reason, 
were given to these classes. The experiment is too small and 
too inadequate in other ways to be at all conclusive, but the 
results are suggestive, since the points of view of these two 
teachers are clearly reflected in the results of the tests. Rugg 
has devised a measuring device patterned after the army rating 
scale, in which merit is expressed, not in absolute quantity but 
in terms of rank order. A teacher is rated on each item by 
comparison with a group of five other teachers who have been 
chosen as illustrating five degrees of efficiency ranging from very 
poor to very good. This plan of measurement has proved prac- 
tical in the army and, within certain limitations, should work in 
education. 

Characteristics of scales now available. — Of the rating scales 
now available for use some are merely off-hand analyses of 
general merit, while others represent a more careful analysis, 
together with an attempt at a defensible weighting of the different 
factors involved in general merit. Some have the score expressed 
numerically, others, by comparison, or by relative position on a 
scale of values. Of the latter, some provide for three possible 
ratings of each item (as poor, medium, good) while others recog- 
nize as many as ten divisions of merit. Some refer to the different 
items of merit by name, others by a question, and in either case • 
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detailed definition of the item may or may not be given. Finally 
some are useful largely as devices for inspection and supervision, 
others especially as self-rating plans. 

Our Next Step in Teacher Measurement 

The problem of teacher measurement presents itself to us in 
two important aspects, the practical and the theoretical. In the 
one case we must clarify in our minds the functions that are to be 
served, the practical criteria to which the make-up of such a 
device must conform, and the how and where of its use. In the 
other we must work out an analysis of "teaching success"; so that 
we shall be able to define the elements essential to such success 
and we must be able to define the relationships that exist between 
the factors or elements involved, together with the reliability of 
the scores assigned by users of the device. 

Functions to be served by measurement. — With this general 
inventory of accomplishments before us, then, let us attempt to 
establish a definite point of departure for a further study of this 
problem. In doing this our first step is to set up our objectives 
by making clear just what we wish to serve by a measurement of 
teaching eflSciency. These may be stated as follows: 

First, there ought to be a sorting process at the entering door 
of all teacher-training institutions. Some people, by quality of 
nature, are foredoomed to failure in teaching, regardless of train- 
ing and good intentions, and it is a source of waste and disap- 
pointment when such people are trained for teaching. A test 
designed to measure the amounts of the particular traits that 
are responsible for success might decide, in a few minutes, ques^ 
tions which we have been answering only after several years of 
experience. To find those traits, define them, and measure thei^i 
is the task. 

Second, we need a means for measuring the progress which 
is being made in training. Such a device would be valuable, not 
only as a means of saying when a student has acquired the 
requisite amount of knowledge and skill to enter the profession, 
but also, as a basis for directing that training. 

Third, we need a test by means of which we may be able to 
predict the degree of success that is likely to be attained by an 
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applicant for a teaching position. A test that will, in large 
measure, replace the long and numerous conferences with super- 
intendents, board committees, etc. 

Fourth, we need to measure the eflSdency of our teachers in 
service, in order that: (a) we may supervise more intelligently, 

(b) promote and remunerate in terms of merit, and (c) replace 
favoritism and misunderstanding with a rational basis for coopera- 
tion. 

Fifth, we need to have teachers measure themselves, for the 
knowledge and professional stimulus they will derive from a 
thorough analysis of their own work. 

Sixth, we need to measure teaching eflSdency for the light such 
measurement will throw upon the teaching and supervisory 
processes. The writer regards this function of teacher-eflSciency 
tests as a distinct and important fimction, and not merely as 
an incident in, or by-product of, the functions stated above. 
Pedagogical tests have already shown how much clarity can be 
added to a teaching situation by utilizing the tests for diagnostic 
as well as for measurement purposes; and there is every reason 
to believe that teaching tests may help materially toward rational- 
izing the teacher-training, the teaching, and the supervisory 
processes. 

Criteria for formulating the needed devices. — It is hardly prob- 
able that we shall be able to devise any one test or plan of measure 
that will serve all these purposes. To meet the first, we need, 
mainly, a test of native endowment, since any glaring lack in the 
necessary acquired traits would be obvious, either in the general 
behavior of the applicant or in records of previous training, 
while any slight defects could still be overcome during training. 
In addition to this our other aims call for a measure of the teach- 
ing process. 

Any test designed for use in accomplishing these ends must 
meet the following requirements: (a) the measurements must 
be as nearly objective as possible; (b) they must be analytical; 

(c) there must be no overlapping between factors; (d) the factors 
must be properly weighted; (e) the plan must not be cumbersome 
to use; and finally, (f) its validity must be established. 

The problem of analyzing general teaching success. — To achieve 
the above ends within these limitations, we have next to proceed 
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with our study of the teaching process and of the qualities of 
teachers themselves. We can hardly hope to be able to speak 
of the various separate traits or qualities of human nature that 
are essential to teaching success, nor of the separate fimctions 
which a teacher performs, with the same definiteness as that to 
which we are accustomed in speaking of the organs of the body, 
or of parts of a machine, or of quantities of size or weight. Yet, 
if the studies above reviewed argue anything, they argue clearly 
that we can speak of certain of these factors in teaching success 
with suflSdent definiteness to be clearly understood by others. 

Our task is, therefore, that of applying statistical methods to 
the analysis of "general merit." We must not confuse general 
with special abilities, and terms used to describe or designate 
certain functions must be mutually exclusive. For instance, we 
do not know, except roughly, as shown by Boyce, Ruediger and 
Strayer, and others, what part "general intelligence" plays.' 
It doubtless affects any value we might assign to "personality," 
"professional interest," "ability to discipline," etc. One of our 
first steps, then, if we are to go beyond the present achievement 
in teacher rating, is to find the significance of general intelligence 
for "general efficiency" and for all the special factors in "general 
efficiency." With mental tests available, this step is now only a 
maytter of work. There are doubtless other factors that do not 
operate^ independently, and the value of which depends upon their 
combination with still other factors. To imravel this tangle of 
special and general factors is our task. 

Possible theoretical relationships betwe^ factors tn ^^ general 
merit.'* — We may consider the factors which enter into general 
teaching success according as they are independent or dependent, 
equal or imequal,^ constant or not constant. From Uiis con- 
sideration there arise eight possible alternative conditions. Teach- 
ing success may consist of factors which are : 

1. Independent, equal, and constant. 

' A considerable amount of carefully collected data in the offices of the depart- 
ment of research of the Oakland school system (Virgil E. Dickson, director) indicates 
that there is a rather high correlation between "general intelligence" and "teaching 
success." It is hoped that more exact methods of measuring "teaching success" will 
soon be available in order that such data as these may make their contribution to this 
subject 

* I. e., equally or unequally potent in contributing to success. 
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2. Independent and constant, but not equal. 

3. Independent and equal, but not constant. 

4. Constant and equal, but not independent. 

5. Not equal, not independent, and not constant. 

6. Independent, but not equal and not constant. 

7. Equal, but not independent and not constant. 

8. Constant, but not equal and not independent. 

If condition No. 1 obtains, we have merely to find out what 
are the factors, and how much, or how many units of each is 
present, and then add them together to get "total teaching 
success." For instance if we have five possible amounts of "abil- 
ity to discipline," and a given teacher is said to possess three 
such amounts, then her "general merit" would be raised three 
points or units by virtue of her possessing this amount of ability 
to discipline. 

If condition No. 2 obtains, it means that the different items 
contribute varying amounts to "total success." One unit of 
"ability to discipline" might, for instance, contribute twice as 
much as one imit of "initiative and self-reliance," in which case 
the number of units of "ability to discipline" possessed by a 
teacher would have to be weighted by doubling it. After the 
items had all been weighted, then their sum would indicate 
"total teaching success." 

If condition No. 3 obtains, then that means that amounts of 
a given item would not contribute to "general success" in propor- 
tion to the number of units of such items possessed. One unit of 
"skill in discipline" added to "no skill in discipline" would likely 
not mean anything like as much as one unit added to three units. 
In other words, up to a certain limit each unit added would add 
more to "general success" than any previous unit added. It 
may be true, indeed it almost certainly is true, that not one but 
many of the factors in teaching success vary in this or the opposite 
way, or in both ways, in which case a special system of weighting 
would be necessary for" each item before adding to get "total 
general success." 

If condition No. 4 obtains, then we should have to discount 
certain correlations that might seem to exist between "general 
success" and each of several separate factors, because a certain 
group of the separate factors are not independent. They contain 
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some one or more elements in common. It is almost certain that 
some of the correlations reported in the studies above reviewed 
are to be explained in this way. General intelligence may be 
equally significant for each of all the separate factors involved 
in "general teaching success." If so, we could deal with the 
separate factors as if they were independent. If it does not 
influence them all equally, then here again we have the problem 
of working out a correct system of weighting, to overcome this 
lack of independence, e.g., this intercorrelation of separate factors. 
The value of one factor might vary directly, or inversely as a 
certain other factor varies. A unit of "ability to discipline" 
might vary in value as the square, or as the square root of the 
number of units of "general intelligence." 

If any of the other possible combinations of the characteristics 
of the separate factors in "general teaching success" e.g., combina- 
tions oi equality, constancy, and independence^ obtain, then some 
such system of weighting as has been suggested for combinations 
1, 2, 3, and 4 above would have to be worked out. 

The next step, — It is obvious that this is not a simple task. 
Yet, with a fairly clear conception of the theoretical possibilities 
before us, and with the many correlations already reported for 
certain factors, by Boyce and others, it would seem desirable as a 
next step to proceed with our study of the factors already defined 
by others, trying them out in new combinations, and imder dif- 
ferent titles, until we shall have found a list of names or criteria 
by means of which we can recognize the separate factors in 
"teaching success." Such a study will require time, and the ear- 
nest cooperation of a large number of practical school people, 
but that the end can be attained, that a simple and practical 
device for measuring teaching efficiency can be worked out, I 
think there can be no doubt. 

Let us follow up our studies of the correlation between "general 
teaching success" and "training," academic and professional; 
between "general success" and "general intelligence"; between 
"general success" and "health"; between "general success" and 
each oi the many separate abilities involved in teaching which 
have already been worked out, as well as any new abilities or new 
combination of abilities that can be recognized. We must find 
out, for instance, whether "ability to discipline" when judged 
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as one of a total of five factors in "general success" correlates 
with "general success" in the same way as it does when it is 
judged as one of a total of twenty separate factors in "general 
success." And, as suggested above, we must find out the correla- 
tion of "general intelligence" with each of the special abilities or 
factors in "general success." 

It is not the purpose here to imply that the several devices 
now available for measuring teaching efficiency are wholly unsatis- 
factory. Far from it. The plans of Elliott, Boyce, Landsittel, 
Rugg, and others have been used with fair success. But such 
systems as these are not in general use. The idea of this sort of 
measurement is not very widely accepted as yet, and the practice 
is still further short of being common over the coimtry. To bring 
together the fruits of our study to date, and to use their contribu- 
tion as a starting point for an extended study in which many 
practical school people will cooperate is our present need and 
should be our next step. 
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ON THE NEW PLAN OF ADMITTING STUDENTS AT 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 

Transmitted by 

Edward L. Thorndike 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

The First Quotation: Dean Hawkes 

Fortunately it is possible to determine with scientific accuracy 
whether or not the mental test is a useful addition to our academic 
machinery. If it turns out, during a series of years, that the 
correlation between the marks received on the mental tests 
and the collegiate work of the students is distinctly higher than . 
the correlation between the results of other types of entrance 
examinations and the college work, it would seem to be clear that 
the new plan of admission affords the best index that we have of 
the ability of a boy to carry college work. The correlation between 
the work of the entire freshman year for the students who entered 
by the new plan and their marks on the mental test is +0.65. 
The most reliable data available indicate that the highest correla- 
tion that can be expected between the work of the freshman year 
and the results of the usual college entrance examinations is about 
+0.45. This latter figure has been obtained not only from a 
statistical study of our own freshmen but from similar studies in 
another institution. Although it is too early to make a final 
statement regarding the matter, every indication points to the 
mental test as a most useful addition to our machinery of ad- 
mission. It must be kept in mind that the group of students 
who are admitted to college under the new plan are very carefully 
winnowed before they are authorized to take the mental test. 
The correlations obtained should, therefore, be interpreted as 
referring to the new plan of admission as a whole rather than to 
the mental test alone. 

* At the public meeting of the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research at Atlantic City, March 30, 1921, Professor Thorndike discussed the new 
plan of admitting students to Columbia University. He based his discussion in part on 
these tiyo qttdtations. The first is by Doctor Herbert E^ Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College, and the second is by^Doctor Adam L. Jones, Director of University Admissions 

95 
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In addition to the use of the results of the mental test in 
admission to college, they have been most helpful in my office as 
an aid in arriving at a diagnosis of academic maladies. A boy 
who has a poor academic record and a low mental-test grade 
generally needs very different treatment from the student whose 
record is poor but whose mental-test mark is high. And in several 
cases the mental test has afforded the clue which has enabled 
my office in cooperation with the imiversity physician so to 
advise the boy that he has not only escaped being dropped, but 
has become an excellent academic citizen. 

The wise use of a new instrument like the mental test requires 
constant caution and scrupulous checking, but its apparent 
possibilities for usefulness are so fundamental and far reaching that 
a careful and scientific study of its significance is one of the 
important tasks of the next few years. 

The Second Quotation: Director Jones 

It will be remembered that the new method permits students 
whose school and character records are satisfactory to us to sub- 
stitute this examination for the entrance examinations. Candi- 
dates still have the option of entering by the old method, and 
they still have the privilege of substituting for the entrance 
examinations certain of the examinations given in schools by the 
New York State Department of Education. The records of those 
electing the older method of admission were scrutinized with the 
greatest care. The requirements were very strictly enforced. 
Those entering by the New York State examinations were required 
to have 70 percent or higher in each subject and admission 
with conditions was allowed only in the case of those whose 
outstanding excellence more than made good a technical defi- 
ciency. 

This requirement was most strictly enforced in the case of those 
who came from the best high schools where the instruction was 
of the highest quality, and where in consequence there was least 
excuse for a doubtfid record. A student with a poor record 
from a good school is usually a bad risk. Students coming from 
small or poorly equipped high schools were treated with greater 
leniency. A good student may fail to make a first-rate record 
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in a poor school. Where there was room for doubti the candidate 
was required to take the mental test. 

By far the most significant group so far as our system of 
admission is concerned was the group entering by the new method. 

It was expected that this method would appeal strongly to 
enterprising and alert young men in places in which the New York 
State examinations are not given and where college entrance 
examinations are less well or favorably known than in schools 
from which our student body has usually been chiefly drawn. 
The expectation was more than realized, the nimiber of candi- 
dates for the freshman class from a distance was much greater than 
in the past, and those who applied imder these conditions were 
generally successful in the test. It should be remembered that 
only those whose school records and character records were 
entirely satisfactory were allowed to enter by the new method. 
They constituted, therefore, a picked group. 

That they were a picked group is evident not only from the 
records which they presented for admission, but also from the 
records which they made in college. They have done remarkably 
well. There were, of course, borderline cases and a number of 
these have not turned out well, but in the group as a whole the 
failures were very few. Most of those who failed were students 
whose scores in the psychological examination were relatively low, 
but whose cases seemed to possess sufficient merit to warrant 
their being given a trial. Even in this group, most justified 
their admission to college. There were a very few with relatively 
high scores whose records in college were not wholly satisfactory. 
Careful examination showed that their failure to make first-rate 
records was due not to lack of intelligence nor to faulty prepara- 
tion, but to failure to divide their time and energies properly 
among the many demands which come to the college student. 

Meetings of instructors of freshmen regularly follow the mak- 
ing up of the mid- term and term records for the purpose of con- 
sidering the cases of students whose records are imsatisfactory. 
In the meeting last November only two of the students among 
more than sixty whose 'records were unsatisfactory had made high 
scores in the psychological examination. The testimony of their 
instructors was unanimously to the effect that both students 
were fully able to do good college work. It appeared, however. 
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that one of them had been devoting too great an amount of 
attention to athletics and other extra-curricular activities, while 
the other had been taking undue advantage of his first opportunity 
to become acquainted with a great city. 

Later study has shown that with remarkably few exceptions 
the higher a student's score in the psychological examination, the 
better his record in college. 

Several studies have been made in the course of the year bear- 
ing upon this point. Some of these have been made by Mr. 
Harold K, Chadwick of this office. Others have been prepared 
by Mr. Ben D. Wood of the Department of Psychology. In one of 
Mr. Chadwick's studies he considered one hundred and eighty 
men made up of groups of ten, each group having psychological 
examination grades lying within two degrees in the scale from 70 
to 106. The grades of the highest ten covered a range of three 
degrees since there were fewer than ten within two degrees. 
With this exception each two degrees in the scale from 70 to 
106 was represented by a group of ten, the first ten alphabetically 
being taken in each case. Tlie total amoimt of work in points 
done by each group was plotted by grades. The result for three 
typical low, middle, and high groups is given below: 
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The progressive decrease of low grades and increase of high 
grades as we go from the low to the high groups is significant. 
It was found to hold good very generally throughout the eighteen 
groups though there were a few exceptions. 

No group of men with psychological examination grades below 
78 received A's, only one group below 84 received A's. No group 
above 100 received F's, only one above 95 did so. 

In another study the work of groups covering five degrees was 
compared and the dividing mark, between the upper and upper 
middle quartiles, the lower middle and upper middle quartiles and 
the lower middJc and lower quartiles were studied with the 
following results: 
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The men with higher grades did a larger amount of high-grade 
work and a smaller amount of low-grade work though the groups 
from 90 to 105 were practically the same so far as this study 
shows. It will be seen for example, that for the men with a 
psychological examination grade of 105 "C" marked the division 
between the lowest fourth and the remaining work while for those 
with a grade below 80 **C" marked the division between the 
highest quarter and the remainmg work; three-fourths of the 
work of die first was as high as the highest fourth of the work of 
the second group. 

Another study of the work of students in the second session 
gave a number of striking results, all of which went to prove 
the progressive superiority of the higher groups in the order of 
their grades. The following is typical : 
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i"B men" were 21 .2 percent of the 250 men. 
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It should not be supposed, however, that the psychological 
examination alone would give ideal results particularly when the 
scores fall below 80. The range from 60 to 70 was regarded as 
extremely doubtful. While the complete school records of all 
candidates were carefully examined, especially close attention 
was given to those whose scores were between 60 and 70, and only 
the most promising were admitted. The records show that this 
group did work practically equal to that for which the range was 
70 to 80 and whose records had not been quite so carefully weighed. 

The psychological examination alone would not be a fully 
satisfactory means of selecting students, but there has been no 
thought of using it without the student's complete previous 
record. Ordinarily the candidate's school record must show the 
completion of a school course covering the requisite entrance 
subjects with grades 10 percent or more above the school's passing 
mark. His personal record must show acceptable mental and 
moral qualities. Occasionally a student of especial promise with 
a record which is doubtful in certain particulars may be allowed 
to take the examination with the requirement that he pass with 
a very high grade. 

It will be recalled that students who elect to enter by the old 
method take the psychological examination for purposes of record. 
This makes it possible each year to test the results of the psycho- 
logical examination for practically every student in college. 

A preliminary comparison of the relation between college 
record on the one hand and school record, entrance examination, 
regents' examinations, and psychological examination on the other 
was made at the close of the winter session by Mr. Ben D. Wood of 
the Department of Psychology. The results are significant. 
Among the students admitted by the college entrance examina- 
tions a good many doubtful cases were included. The correlation 
between their examinations and their college records was +0.43 
which is reasonably satisfactory. The correlation between school 
record and college record was -f . 45. Those entering by regents' 
examinations were very carefully selected. The correlation 
between their examination and their college records was -1-0.57, 
while the correlation between psychological examination and 
college record was -1-0. 59, a highly satisfactory result. This was 
for the first half-year only. 
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A siinilar study for the work of the whole yeatf sBoyjB axDtr^ 
lation between mental test and college record of +0 . 60 WhibSf .Was 
remarkably good. The correlation for the other examinations 
and for the school record has not yet been worked out. It should 
be remembered that there are many factors other than intelli- 
gence which determine a student's standing and that the psycho- 
logical examination is not supposed to measure them. 

The operation of the new system will be watched with the 
greatest care and no opportimity for checking its results or im- 
proving the methods of using it will be lost. It may still be an 
experimenti but it is certainly not a doubtful one. 
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;. V '-A' METHOD OF EQUALIZING THE RATING OF 

TEACHERS 

Lee Bysne 

Supervisor of High-School Instruction^ DaUas, Texas 

It is well known that ordinary marks given to pupils by differ- 
ent teachers show considerable variation due to the teacher's 
personal equation. Some teachers tend to mark very high, others 
very low. Hence a number of plans have been worked out to 
secure greater consistency in pupils' marks within a particular 
school. 

A still greater degree of variation may be found in the rating 
of teachers by principals in different buildings in the same school 
system. In marking pupils instructors are likely to exchange opin- 
ions and information regarding individuals, and this influence 
produces a tendency toward consistency. The rating of teachers, 
however, is likely to be made by each principal quite independ- 
ently. Moreover, no teacher has more than one principal, whereas 
each pupil in a departmentalized school may have several teachers. 

Inconsistency on the part of principals in the rating of groups 
of teachers may be described statistically under two points: 
(1) differences in the general level of the ratings made, and (2) 
differences in the spread of the ratings. The first has to do with 
the central tendency or average, and the second with the dis- 
persion. 

To eliminate the differences in the general level of ratings made 
by different principals, it is only necessary (assuming the ratings 
to be expressed numerically) to calculate the average for each 
school and for all schools combined and then to move each school 
average up or down to make it coincide with the average for the 
whole system. 

This procedure assumes that the real average of teaching 
ability in each school is the same and equal to the average for the 
whole system. This may not be true, though it is likely to be 
approximately so. The fact that the level of teaching ability in 
a given school appears unusually high or low is more likely to be 
due to liberal or rigorous rating than to an actual condition. 
Moreover, if the level of teaching ability is really markedly above 
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or below the general level, this condition is a defect which ought 
in justice to be remedied. 

To eliminate the diflferences in the spread of the ratings, the 
standard deviation may be found for each school and for the 
system as a whole; then each teacher's position in the original 
rating report, in terms of the standard deviation of that school, 
may be reexpressed in terms of the standard deviation of the whole 
system from the average of the whole system. 

The usual method of attack on the problem of pupils* marks is 
to devise a scheme of control by which teachers will distribute 
their marks in certain prearranged proportions. The method of 
equalization of ratings just indicated consists in taking the raw 
data as submitted by the principals and using statistical calcula- 
tions in the central office to reduce all the reports to a uniform 
level and variability. It would be unduly laborious to apply 
this method to pupils' marks; but it is quite feasible and advan- 
tageous as a method of organizing crude ratings of teachers and 
of giving them final form. It can be applied to the current 
ratings of a particular year, and it will also be found very useful 
as a method of organizing and making comparable the ratings of 
a series of years past. Moreover, it can be used for this purpose 
even when different schemes of rating have been employed — 
provided only that the ratings are numerical or convertible into 
numbers. 

An illustration is given here of the method of reducing crude 
ratings to uniformity of level and dispersion. In the particular 
rating scheme reported each teacher is marked on ten points, 
each with five degrees of quality, these degrees being represented 
with numerical values of 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Thus a teacher's 
minimum possible numerical rating would be 60 and the maximum 
would be 140. The method of equalization is equally applicable 
to any other rating scheme so long as numerical values are used. 

The first step is to tabulate the crude ratings and calculate 
for each school and for the group of schools the arithmetic mean 
(or average) and the standard deviation. This has been done for 
a system consisting of seven schools with results as shown in 
Table I. 
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TABLE I. CENTRAL TENDENCIES AND DISPERSIONS OF RATINGS 





Schools 


Entire 
Sys- 
tem 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Number of teachers 


16 


17 


14 


23 


10 


12 


33 


125 


Arithmetic mean 


107.1 


121.6 


108.4 


114.8 


110.6 


120.2 


123.4 


116.5 


Standard deviation 


8.0 


13.5 


7.9 


10.7 


6.9 


11.5 


9.0 


11.7 



The second step is to take the arithmetic means and standard 
deviations foimd and construct a conversion table which will 
enable us to find for any crude rating the revised or standardized 
rating desired. The conversion table is illustrated in Table II. 

To construct a conversion table first place the values for the 
arithmetic means in the row marked O.Ocr. Then from this point 
measure upward and downward various intervals from +2.5(r 
to — 2 . 5(r. A complete set of values for any number of subdivi- 
sions may be filled in, but in practice it is sufficient to put down a 
framework of values — e.g., at intervals of . 5(r as in Table II — from 
which all individual marks can readily be calculated. It is easy 
to see for any crude rating what the corresponding standardized 
rating woidd be in any proposed scale. Theoretically the crude 
values woidd be transformed into those of the "Composite" 
scale, based on the array of ratings from all the schools. In prac- 
tice it will be less troublesome and equally serviceable to transform 
to ^ conveniently nimibered scale such as "B" or "D," which 
approximates the conditions of the composite. Or if preferred 
a scale stopping at 100 can be employed, such as "A."* In the 
last column of Table II five general subdivisions of quality are 
indicated; but any other number can readily be employed. 

According to Table II, a teacher in School 1 who was rated 
123 would be entitled to a rating of 140 (to the nearest whole 
number) on the composite scale, 143 on scale D, 130 on scale B, 
and 95 on scale A. On the other hand, a teacher in School 2, 
due to the more liberal rating prevailing in that school, who was 

< However it is advisable to avoid the use at any time of a marking scale which 
stopsat 100 percent; the pnconceived idea that maiks must laU between 80 and 100 or 
tw 90 and 100 b hard to redst 
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rated 149 would be entitled to no higher ratings on the uniform 
scales. Any rating obtained in any school can be read off on 
one of the uniform scales. Interpolation is, of course, necessary 
especially when, as in Table II, intervals are as large as . Sir. 

The result of using such a conversion table in order to stand- 
ardize the ratings may be seen in Table III. Under the caption 
"Crude Scale" the teachers are entered according to the rating 
made by the principals of the several schools. It is from these 
ratings that the arithmetic means and standard deviations shown 
in Table I were computed. Under the caption "Scale B" the 
same ratings are shown when converted into the units of Scale 
B. The larger differences both in general level and in distribu- 
tion — differences probably due mainly to different ways of rating 
— are greatly reduced when the uniform scale is used. 



TABLE m. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CRUDE RATINGS AND 
RATINGS ACCORDING TO SCALE "b" 


STANDARDIZED 




Crude Scau: 


Scale B 








Rating 


Schools 


All 
Schools 


Schools 


All 




I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


I 


i 


4 


5 


6 


1 


SchooU 


138 




1 










I 


2 












































136 




1 




1 




1 


1 


4 








































1 












1 


















































1 








1 


7 


9 














































1 




1 




2 


2 


6 








1 


1 


















128 




1 




2 




1 


2 


6 








































3 




1 






5 


9 


' 












1 


























2 


1 


1 


1 


S 








1 




1 


1 


















1 




1 






2 


4 






2 


2 




















120 


3 


1 










3 


7 


I 




2 


1 




1 


7 
















118 






2 


. 




1 


2 


6 








2 


2 


2 
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Cbcde Scale 


SCALXB 




Schoob 


All 
Schools 


Schools 


All 




I 


2 


3 


4 


' 


t 


1 


1 


2 


i 


4 


S 


6 


7 


Schools 




1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


- 


11 




1 


i 


> 




1 


2 
2 




















1 


3 


1 
3 


~ 


- 


7 
5 




1 






1 










2 






















3 




» 


1 


1 


S 






















110 


2 


1 










3 


9 


1 

1 


1 


1 


/ 






1 


5 


108 


1 




1 






2 


... 


5 


' 




1 


1 


, 


2 


10 


106 


1 




1 










5 


2 


3 


1 


2 




2 


3 


13 




2 








2 




2 


6 


3 


I 




I 






2 
















3 














4 




1 
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1 






























-S 
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2 




1 
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1 






1 




2 






























.. 


2 




1 
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1 
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1 
3 


































1 




1 
































































' 












































90 
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2 


































78 


iJ 












1 




, 














































Total.. 


16 


17 


■4 


23 


■0 


n 


33 


12,S 


16 


17 


14 


23 


10 


12 


33 


125 
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Figure 1 possibly shows the character of the situation more 
clearly. In the crude ratings Schools 2, 4, and 7 have a large 
proportion of their marks higher than the maximum attained in 
Schools 1 and 3. But in Scale B it is evident that there is a fairly 
balanced distribution. 

The writer would not claim that the assumptions on which this 
suggested method of organizing crude ratings is based correspond 
exactly to the truth, but he would submit that if principab are 
to file teachers' ratings year after year, these records can be 
rendered far more rehable, significant, and valuable if they are 
subjected to some statistical treatment such as the one illustrated. 
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FIGUBE 1. COHFABISON OF CKDDE EATINGS AND RATINGS BY 
DNITOSM SCALI: B. DATA FSOU TABLE m 



COOPERATIVE CHEMISTRY TESTS* 

Seth Hayes 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Basis of the Work 

The chemistry teachers of Cleveland have been cooperating 
for about a year in an effort to formulate questions which would 
be a measure of the information in chemistry possessed by their 
pupils. Questions upon limited portions of the semester's assign- 
ment were sent out from time to time to the different teachers for 
use in their classes. A record was made for each question on the 
basis of returns from the teachers. These questions were gleaned 
from different sources, many being submitted by the teachers 
themselves. As a consequence, there are on hand some five 
hundred questions based on the textbook in use (McPherson 
and Henderson), which have been tried out in three or more 
schools and have been attempted by at least one hundred pupils. 
It is intended that this work shall be followed up \mtil about 
eight hundred questions have been standardized for the subject 
as presented in Cleveland. 

The cooperative feature of these tests is in itself of the greatest 
value. We are trying to prepare a measure for use in our own 
work. Already good effects have come from the scrutiny which 
we have individually given to our work as a result of this united 
effort. New projects which have developed directly or indirectly 
from this work await their turn for consideration and treatment. 

Preparation of Questions 

The questions prepared for these tests called for equations 
or single-word answers. It was the aim that they should conform 
to the requirements for such tests as laid down by Dr. J. Crosby 
Chapman.^ 

' In connection with this study, appreciation is due and very gladly expressed to 
the teachers for their aid and interest, and for their kindly adaptation to the conditions 
of the tests, which often interfered with their customary individual procedure; also to 
the headquarters staff, especially Mr. Welles, for sympathetic support Particular 
thanks are due to Dr. Chapman, at whose suggestion the work was imdertaken and 
by whose advice it was carried on. 

'Chapman, J. Crosby. "The measurement of physics information,'' School 
Review, 27:748-56, December, 1919. 
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The committee which prepared these tests based their selection 
on about two hundred special questions which had been submitted 
by the teachers for this purpose. In order to place all of the 
pupils on essentially the same basis none of these questions was 
drawn from those used in previous (preliminary) tests, which 
had been tried out to a certain extent in the various schools and 
classes of the city. The members of the committee, the writer 
excepted, are not teaching the subject at present, and therefore 
had no pupils to undergo the test. None of the pupils of the writer 
was given the tests. The questions as given, although based on 
those submitted, were edited so as to remove the influence of the 
special presentation of the individual teachers. The genesis of 
the thirty-nine questions used is as follows: (a) Preliminary 
experimental tests were given from time to time, consisting of 
questions from various sources; (b) Tentative valuations were 
placed on such of these questions as seemed justifiable; (c) 
Numerous other questions for the purpose of these tests were 
submitted after we had had the experience with the preliminary 
work; (d) These were edited and used. 

Characteristics of the Tests 

These tests are intended to be rapid-fire, and to call forth 
quick and accurate thinldng by the pupils. They are given in the 
following manner: Each question is read, reread and immediately 
answered by the pupils; then the papers are marked, either by the 
teacher alone or by the aid of pupils. These tests offer the advan- 
tage of taking but little time to give (35 minutes) and to grade, 
they pin the pupils down to exact answers, and they require no 
special material. 

This style of test is in no way to be considered as a substitute 
for the usual examination, but it has many advantages for the 
measurement of information. The final test questions were 
constructed to measure not only the information possessed, but 
reasoning and constructive ability as well. To do this, a question 
or two was included in each set which was purposely made too 
diflicult for use in the usual prorata test; but which served the 
purpose of indicating the very best thinkers in chemistry in the 
classes. The frequent use of this style of test cultivates in the 
pupils speed and the ability to differentiate values, not only during 
the tests, but in regular recitations as well. 
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Directions to Teachers 

The following directions were given to the teachers for conduct- 
ing the tests. 

Method of Administering the Test. 

1. Before starting, instruct the pupils to fill in the blanks at 
the head of the "Answer Sheet," Figure 1, except the "Total 
Right." 

FIGURE 1 . ANSWER SHEET 



Name 

Date Topic 


School 

Total 


Riicht. . . . 










No. 


Result 


Answers 


Answers 


Result 


No. 


1 










11 


2 










12 


3 










13 


4 










14 


5 










IS 


6 










16 


7 










17 


8 










18 


9 










19 


10 










20 



2. Instruct the pupils to write their answers in the large spaces 
which are headed, "Answers." Each answer should be in the 
space which corresponds to the number of the question given. 
The answers should be in one word, if possible. Under no circum- 
stances should any writing be done in the "Result" spaces. 

3. Read each question to the class slowly and clearly; then 
repeat it immediately. Watch your pupils to judge the time 
needed in answering the question in hand. Do not change, 
explain, or omit any of the questions. 

4. Before collecting the papers, reread the questions, allowing 
corrections to be made. 
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Method of Marking the Papers 

5. When the time is up on the last question, stop all work. 
Mark the correctness of the answers in the "Result" spaces, Figure 
1, by means of a large check if correct, and by a large cross if 
incorrect. 

6. Count the number of correct answers on the sheet and enter 
the number in the space labeled "Total Right." 

Use to he Made of the Final Scores of Each Pupil 

7. On the "Summary Sheet," Figure 2, enter the "Scores of 
the Questions." This will indicate the number of pupils in each 
class who answered the indicated question correctly. 

8. Also obtain and enter the "Scores of Pupils." This will 
indicate the number of questions answered correctly by each 
pupil in each class. 

9. The balance of the sheet will be filled out by the person 
who is conducting the experiment. 

(Note: The "Answer Sheet," Figure 1, was prepared for 
convenience in marking. These sheets can be easily handled in 
one of two ways: (a) If stacked they can be fingered over rapidly, 
the answers to two or three questions being marked at each going- 
over; or (b) The sheets can be spread out laterally so as to expose 
either the right or left halves of all the sheets and then one-half 
of all of the answers can be most rapidly marked. The "Sum- 
mary Sheet," Figure 2, was prepared for the sake of uniformity in 
the making of reports.) 

The Tests : Questions and Answers 

The questions are here arranged in order of increasing diflSculty 
as shown by the results of the tests. The question numbers indi- 
cate the original order. 

FIRST SEMESTER TEST 

(Ground covered: McPherson & Henderson, chapters i-xvn) 
Values Questions Answers 

1.100 2. How is pure water usually prepared in 

the laboratory from impure water? Distillation 

1.752 1. If a piece of magnesium is burned, how 
does the weight of the resulting solid com- 
pare with the weight of the original piece of 
magnesium? Greater 

2.469 6. In preparing oxygen from potassium 
chlorate, manganese dioxide is added to the 
chlorate. What kind of an agent is the man- 
ganese dioxide in this reaction? Catalytic, Catalyzer 
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2 . 508 1 1 . In putting out a fire, one of the three 

factors of combustion must be removed. In 
the use of a hand fire-extinguisher, which 
factor is removed? Supporter 

2.586 12. What is formed in addition to nitric 
oxide and oxygen when nitric add decom- 
poses in its usual manner as an oxidizer? Water, HtO 

2.624 13. What is hydrated ammonia? Ammonium hydrate, 

Ammonium hydrox- 
ide. 
Aqua ammonia, 
^i NH4OH 

2.926 9. What compound is always formed by 

neutralization? Water, HsO 

2.963 8. Unless adjustments are made by the 
pilot, a balloon tends to descend towards 
evening and to rise toward midday. By the 
aid of what gas law can this be explained? Charles', 

Gay-Lussac's 

3.000 3. When hydrogen is passed over hot 
copper oxide a chemical change takes place. 
What is the action of the copper oxide? Oxidizing agent, 

Oxidized the hydrogen 

3 . 037 10. If nitrogen were prepared by burning 
out the oxygen from some air, what very 
inactive element would make up about 1/79 
of the unconsumed gases? Argon, A 

3 . 224 5. Write a molecular reaction expressing 
the oxidation of an element which shows 
that water is a product of combustion? 2Hs+0s >-2HiO 

3 . 453 15. The valence of the element "Y" is -4 
and that of the element "X" is -|-3. Write 
the formula of the binary compound which 
these elements could form. X4Y1 

3.531 17. Ammonia will escape from a bottle 
of ammonium hydroxide as long as the 
bottle is unstoppered. If tightly stoppered, 
equilibrium is soon established. Express 
this equilibrium in a reversible reaction. NH40H*=5NH|+H/) 

3.531 7. From what compound can pure nitro- j^ 

gen be prepared by heat? Ammonium nitrate, 

NH4NO, 

3.652 14. Complete and balance the following 

reaction: ji|g s 

Ca(OH), H-H,P04 - 3Ca(0H), +2HJPO4 - 

Ca.(P04)i+6H.O or 
Ca(0H),+HiP04- 
CaHP04+2H,0 
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3.693 18. Write the equation for the complete 
action between copper and hot concentrated 
sulphuric add Cu + HsS04 » CUSO4 

H-2ftO+SOt 

3.735 4. Write the equation for the reaction 
which takes place when nitric acid is pre- 
pared at a moderately low temperature. NaN0iH-H»S04 = 

NaHSO«+HNO, 

3 . 820 16. What do we call the action of water 
upon salts by which a base and an add are 
formed? Hydrolysis 

4.900 19. Write the equation for the action 
which takes place when hydrogen sulphide is 
passed into concentrated nitric add, liberat- 
ing sulphur. 2HN0, +3H»S = 



4H,0+2NO+3S 



SECOND SEMESTER TEST 



(Ground covered: McPherson and Henderson, chapters xvm-XLn) 

Values Questions Answers 

1.012 2. What process beside the add-Bessemer 
process is generally used in the United 
States in producing the sted of commerce? Basic Open-hearth 

2.046 10. When iron ores are mixed with a suit- 
able flux and are reduced with coke, what 
is the main product? Cast (Pig) Iron 

2.136 5. Write the equation for the reaction 
which takes place between chlorine and 
water. 2H,0-|-CU=4HC1 

+0, 

2.136 15. What dement because of its affinity 
for oxygen is most generally used in metal- 
lurgy as a reducer? Carbon, C 

2.180 6. What metal which is lighter than water 
will decompose water and set free half of the 
hydrogen without the hydrogen taking Are 
if the water is cold? Sodium, Na 

2.307 13. The insoluble soap which gathers on 
the top of hard water in washing is apt to be 
the salt of what metal? Caldum, Ca 

(Magnesium, Mg.) 

2.388 11. We breathe out carbon dioxide from 
our lungs. The foods and tissues of the 
body are subjected to what chemical proc- 
ess to produce it? Oxidation 

2.776 14. What material besides ore, fud and 
flux must be used in the metallurgy (smelt- 
ing) of iron ore? Hot air 

2.963 8. What product besides carbon dioxide 

forms when magnesium carbonate is heated? Magnesium oxide 
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3.037 1. What do we call those elements whose 

hydroxides are bases? Metals 

3.074 12. On developmg a photographic plate, 
by what chemical process is the metallic 
silver deposited in the film? Reduction 

3.112 17. If sulphuric add and sodium bromide 
react, what element is likely to be liberated 
when the sodium sulphate and hydrobromic 
acid are formed? Bromine, Br. 

3.261 7. What common commercial substance 
is formed when sodium carbonate, quick 
lime and an excess of quartz are fused to- 
gether? Glass 

3.376 9. Into what is calcium carbonate 
changed if an excess of carbon dioxide is 
passed into water in which the carbonate is 
suspended? Calcium bicarbonate, 

Calcium hydrogen car- 
bonate, 
Calcium add carbon- 

ate 
Ca(HCO,),, 
CaH,(CO,), 

3.492 3. T3rpe-metal has the ability to expand 
on solidifying, making a fine casting. This 
ability of the alloy is due to what metal? Antimony, Sb. 

3.778 19. What ion is liberated in excess by 
hydrolysis when washing soda is dissolved 
in water? Hydroxyl, OH 

4.196 4. What is the approximate weight of 

11.2 liters of carbon dioxide? 22 g. 

4.248 16. Write the equation for the complete 
combustion of the third member of the 
methane (marsh gas) series. CiHg-l-SOs » 

3CO,H-4H,0 

4 . 248 18. What active parts of acetic acid are 
indicated by writing the formula of this add 
as HCtH«Os instead of H4CiOt? Ions 

4.742 20. Write a reaction for the reduction of 
sulphuric acid to hydrosulphuric acid by a 
binary add which is a strong reducing 
agent? H^SO* +8HI - HaS + 



4H,0+4I, 



Results 



These tests were given to the pupils, boys and girls, of the 
academic and technical high schools, who had just completed the 
ground covered by the tests. The results are based on the work of 
581 first-semester and 268 second-semester pupils. 
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In this study both weighted and unweighted scores have been 
considered and compared, Figures 3 and 4. In weighting the 
scores the method of Dr. B. R. Buckingham for "scaUng"* was 
used. Having determined the probable error values, the weighted 
values were obtained by taking the P. E. of 0.000 as equal to 
3.000, and by adding the obtained P. E. values to or subtracting 
them from this base. The results of this weighting are given in 
Table I. 

In comparing the diificulty of the questions in the two tests, 
the weighted values can be tentatively taken as they stand. 
It is likely that some of the questions from the first-semester 
test if given to the more advanced pupils would have shown 
slightly different values — in some instances greater, in others 
less. Further use of the questions will reveal the nature of these 
variations. 

Each test was limited to the work of a single semester so that 
there is nothing in these tests, as given, to indicate the growth 
factor since they were given to different groups, one of which 
had received training for one semester and the other for two 
semesters. 

A distribution of the pupils in both tests is given by schools 
and sections in Table II. Schools A and B require chemistry of 
all pupils, A in the tenth year, B in the eleventh year, while the 
others make it elective in the twelfth year. These twelfth-year 
pupils, with a negligible exception, have had this chemistry pre- 
ceded by a year of physics, a condition which does not exist in 
Schools A and B. A score of 14 is the approximate limit of the 
latter, eight of their pupils (both tests considered) exceeding this 
score, of whom three were able to make a score of 16. Of the pupils 
who elected to take chemistry only five made scores of more than 
18, three being perfect scores. The scores bear out the fact that 
the differences in ages and preparation, and the privilege of elec- 
tion are distinct handicaps to the younger pupils. 

Figure 3 should be read as follows: School A had 242 pupils 
take the test; their average unweighted score was 7.68, and their 
average weighted score was 20.79; the average pupils per class 
were 27, the subject was required of all pupils during their tenth 
year and before the subject of physics was taken. Etc. 

* Buckingham, B. R. Spelling ability: Us measurement and distribution. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 59.) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913. 
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Figure 4 should be read as follows: School A had 144 pupils 
take the test; their average unweighted score was 8.31, and their 
average weighted score was 20.38; the average pupils per class 
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FIGURE 3. CHEMISTRY TEST, FIRST SEMESTER, JANUARY, 1920 

were 21 ; this school required the subject of chemistry of all pupils 
during their tenth year and before the subject of physics was 
taken. Etc. 

In preparing Figures 3, 4, and S the average score of School A, 
First Semester Test, was taken as a base. A comparison of the 
freighted and unweighted scores, Figures 3 and 4, reveals the 
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fact that the younger pupils of the tenth and eleventh years lost 
on weighting, while the older pupils of the twelfth year generally 
gained. The gain in chemical concepts and reasoning ability as 
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FIGURE 4. CHEMISTRY TEST, SECOND SEMESTER, JANUARY, 1920 

the course proceeds is thus clearly indicated. This is more 
evident in Figure 5 where the averages of the two groups are 
compared for each semester. 
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Average Size of Classes 

The average size of the classes which took these tests ranged 
from 11 to 27, while the actual size ran from 11 to 32 pupils per 
class. The variation in the sizes of the classes within the limits 
given had no consistent effect on the scores of the various classes 
or schools. This is according to accepted data where the classes 
do not generally exceed 25 pupils per class. 
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FIGUKE S. CHEMISTRY TEST, FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS, 

JANUARY, 1920 — WEIGHTED SCORES 

Figure S should be read as follows: The pupils of Schools A 
and B take the subject of chemistry in either the tenth or eleventh 
year. They had average weighted scores as follows: first semester, 
19.27, second semester, 20.56. The average of all pupils taking 
the first semester test was 25 . 05, and the average of all those tak- 
ing the test in the second semester was 25 . 27. Etc. 



THE RELIABILITY OF THE BINET SCALE AND 
OF PEDAGOGICAL SCALES* 

Arthur S. Otis 

Washington, D, C, 
AND 

Herbert E. Knollin* 
Ldand Stanford Junior University 

In connection with a study made by one of the writers (Knol- 
lin) on the intelligence of 180 adult males, it was suggested by 
Dr. Terman that it would be desirable to determine the reliability 
of the scale used, which was the 1915 edition of the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet Scale. The 180 subjects included ISO migrat- 
ing unemployed and 30 business men. The usual precautions 
were taken in the administration of the tests. 

As a measure of the reliability of the scale it was proposed to 
find the probable error of its score (the expression "probable 
error" being used in a restricted sense). This was found to be 
approximately six months in mental age. That is, in 50 percent 
of cases, mental ages of adults may be assiuned to be correct 
within six months. It follows from this, theoretically, that in 90 
percent of cases the score will probably be correct within 15 
months, and in only one case in a hundred will the error probably 
be in excess of 23 months.* 

* Involving a determination of the "probable error" of a mental age by the Binet 
Scale, an example of the use of a difference formula for correlation, and a discu8W>n of 
the logical and mathematical aspects of the reliability of scales for measuring "mental" 
and "pedagogical" ability. This article was written in 1916. Publication was delayed 
on account of the war. 

'KnoUin is responsible for the testing and scoring involved in obtaining the 
material for this study; Otis is responsible for the method and proofs. 

' More recently Mr. Virgil E. Dickson of Stanford University, using the same 
method as that described herein, has found that the probable error of a mental age 
when the Stanford Revision is used with first-grade children, chiefly six to eight years 
of age, is approximately three months. Though less in absolute amount, this is about 
the same proportion of the mental age. For a child of seven 3rears, an error of three 
months in mental age is one of 3 . 57 points in intelligence quotient Taking 14 years 
as the median mental age of our miscellaneous adults, an error of six months in mental 
age is the same error of I. Q. This indicates that the probable error of a score varies 
with the amoimt of the score, and suggests that the probable error of an I. Q. is prob- 
ably approximately constant, being about 3H points. From this it would follow theo- 
retically that an L Q. by the Stanford Revision b probably in error to tht extent of 
about 6 points or more in a quarter of the cases, 10 points or more in one case in ten, 
and 14 points or more in one case in a hundred. 
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In finding the probable error of a score, a line of relation 
between the scores by the two halves of the scale was drawn 
by the "method of rank correspondence'* described elsewhere.* 
The determination of a coeflBcient of correlation between the two 
series of scores by a "Difference Method*' is illustrated.* 

The method deemed proper for expressing the degree of re- 
liability of a scale or test is to give the probable error of a score, 
rather than to give only the coefficient of correlation between 
series of scores or between degrees of difficulty of the elements of a 
scale for different groups of individuals. 

The maker of a scale, either pedagogical or intelligence, 
should give, therefore, in the interest of a proper interpretation 
of results, the probable error of a score by the scale, as a measure 
of its reliability. 

Theoretical Considerations with Regard to Method 

There are various ways in which we may conceive of the relia- 
bility of the Binet Scale. We may ask : 

1. What is the probable deviation of a mental age by the Binet 
Scale from the average mental age that would be obtained by the 
same examiner testing the same individual many times, assuming 
no effect remained in any case from the previous testings? This 
deviation would result from fluctuation of attention, etc., on the 
part of the examinee, and from possible differences in method of 
giving the tests on the part of the examiner. (Concept L) 

2. What is the probable deviation of a mental age by the Binet 
Scale from the average mental age that would be obtained by 
many different examiners testing the same individual with differ- 
ent scales made as nearly as possible like the present Binet Scale? 
This deviation would result not only from the above causes but 
also from the differences in personality of testers, and from the 
impossibility of making two scales exactly alike. It would there- 
fore be greater than the first deviation. {Concept 2.) 

3. What would be the probable deviation of a mental age by 
the Binet Scale from the true mental age of the individual tested, 

* See Reference 4 in the bibliography at the end of this article. 

* Since this formula was first presented by one of the authors (Reference 4) he 
has made diligent search in the literature in order to discover whether the same 
fonnula had been presented before. Such prior presentation has not been found and 
the formula in its present form is believed to be original with Otis. 
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as determined by a hypothetical scale which measured the intelli- 
gence perfectly, according to some definition. The average of a 
large number of measures of the intelligence of an individual by 
diflFerent testers using the same and diflFerent scales would not be 
free from the influence of environment, etc. Accordingly, this 
deviation would doubtless be even greater than the second. It 
would be the true measure of the probable error of a mental age 
by the Binet Scale. {Concept 3.) 

We have no means of measuring this true probable error since 
we have no true measure of the intelligence of the individual. 
We have no way of measuring even the second mentioned devia- 
tion since we do not have different independent Binet scales. 
Moreover, a second testing by a different examiner would give 
results somewhat affected by the first testing, and for this reason 
even the first-mentioned deviation must be found in an indirect 
way. 

Still another point to be noted here is that the probable error 
of a single score (in the sense of being the probable deviation of 
the score of any test from the average of a large number of scores 
of the same individual by the same scale) is less than the probable 
deviation of any one score from another. The former is, in fact, 
equal to y/]^ times, or 0.707 of, the latter theoretically. (See 
Appendix I for proof.) It is this probable error of a single score 
which we are seeking ultimately and to which we shall refer when 
speaking of the probable error of a mental age. 

For the purpose of finding the probable difference between 
any two measures of the mental age of an individual by the 
Binet Scale, made by the same tester and assuming no lasting 
effect of the first testing, we are obliged, since we have but one 
scale, to divide it into two halves and find first the probable or 
median difference between the mental ages of single individuals 
by the two halves of the scale. Upon theoretical grounds it may 
be shown that the probable error of a mental age by the Binet 
Scale as a whole is equal to VH times, or . 707 of, the probable 
error of a mental age by one-half the scale. Therefore the prob- 
able error of a mental age by the whole scale is equal to V^^X y/^i 
times, or J^ of, the median difference between the mental ages by 
the two halves of the scale and hence can be very easily found 
from the latter by dividing it by 2. Proof of these propositions 
is given in the Appendix (I and III) . 
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Procedure 

The scale was divided into two parts by placing the first half 
of the tests of each age group in one scale which we have called 
Scale A, and the second half of the tests of each age group in a 
second scale which we have called Scale B. The values of each test 
in months were then doubled so that the mental age by each 
half would be comparable to that by the whole. A point was then 
plotted as a small circle in Figure 1 for each individual, having 
an abscissa equal to his score by Scale A and an ordinate equal to 
his score by Scale B. A relation line was then drawn through 
these points as shown in the figure, according to a method which 
is called "the method of rank correspondence/' and which may be 
called the single relation line to distinguish it from a regression 
line of which there are two for any pair of variables. This method* 
is based on the assiunption that, considering the values individu- 
ally, the median of one distribution most probably corresponds to 
the median of the other, that the upper and lower quartile values 
of one distribution most probably correspond to the upper and 
lower quartile values respectively of the other, and similarly that 
the values having each of the other ranks in one distribution most 
probably correspond to the values having the same rank in the 
other distribution. For the purpose, therefore, of finding the 
position of the line of relation between pairs of scores, certain pairs 
of scores having the same ranks were selected. These were the 
middle values of each consecutive five in each distribution. Thus, 
beginning with the upper end of the distribution of Scale B values, 
the third, eighth, thirteenth, eighteenth, etc. values were indicated 
by blacking the centers of the circles; and the values having those 
ranks in Scale A were similarly indicated. By means of crosses 
points were then plotted in the quadrant whose respective abscis- 
sas and ordinates were equal to the values having the third, 
eighth, thirteenth, eighteenth, etc. ranks in each distribution. In 
this way 36 points were plotted, the abscissa and ordinate of each 
having the same rank in the two distributions. According to our 
assumption, then, these points best indicate the trend of the line of 
relation between the scores by the two scales. Inasmuch as there 
seemed to be no marked indication of a curvature in the line of 
relation, it was assumed to be rectilinear. Therefore a straight 
line was drawn as nearly as possible through the crosses, and this 

' See also Ref eience 4. 
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was assumed to be the line of relation between the scores by the 
two scalesJ If this line may be assumed to be correctly placed, 
then the ordinate of each point on the line represents the score by 
Scale B which corresponds to the score by Scale A represented by 
its abscissa. By means of the relation line, then, every score by 
Scale A may be transmuted into terms of Scale B in order to com- 
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FIGURE 1. THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE MENTAL AGES 

OF THE 180 INDIVIDUALS BY THE TWO HALVES OF THE 

BINET SCALE (STANFORD REVISION) 

7 This line is then presumably approximately as would be the line, y » --' x, if the 

axes passed through the means of the two distributions. To draw this latter line in the 
first place, however, would have been to assume that the line of relation was a straight 
line without first determining whether it was or not The above method makes no 
such a priori assumption. 
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pensate for differences in diflBculty between the two scales. The 
difference between any actual score by Scale B and the score of 
the same individual by Scale A, after this has been transmuted 
into terms of Scale B, is one of the differences of which we are 
seeking the median. The value of this difference will be repre- 
sented by the distance of the point for this individual above or 
below the line.- The median of these distances, therefore, measures 
the probable difference, in terms of Scale B, between the scores 
of the several individuals in the two halves of the Binet Scale, 
when the difference in difficulty between them has been compen- 
sated for. 

The distribution of the distances of the points above and 
below the line is shown in Figure 1 at the right. In order to find 
the median of these differences graphically with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, it was necessary to construct Figure 2, in 
which the distribution of the differences has been plotted again 
at the left using a larger scale and with both plus and minus 
differences measured upward. These have been plotted once more 
at the right with each difference measured on a separate ordinate, 
the ordinates increasing in magnitude to the right. A smooth 
curve, being one-half an approximate ogive, was then drawn 
through these points as shown. The midpoint of this half ogive, 
measuring horizontally, was then found by erecting an ordinate 
between the ordinates of the ninetieth and ninety-first differences. 
This point may be seen to represent a difference of approximately 
10.8 months in mental age. As a check upon this method, the 
average of the differences was calculated and found to be 12.62 
months. Multiplying this by 0.8453* gave 10.67 months, 
which is very nearly 10.8, as the theoretical median difference. 
These measures, of course, are in terms of Scale B. To find 
the interval in terms of Scale A corresponding to 10.8 months 
on Scale B, it is necessary to multiply 10.8 by the cotan- 
gent of the angle of the line of relation with the horizontal axis, 
since this is the ratio of the projections of any section of the line 
of relation upon the two scales. In this case the cotangent equals 
. 96. Multiplying 10 . 8 by . 96 gives 10.4 months as the median 
difference between scores in terms of Scale A. We may now take 

* The median deviation of a normal distribution equals 0. 8453 times the average 
deviation. 
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the average of these values, 10.8 and 10 . 4, which is 10 . 6 months, 
as the median difference between scores in terms of the Binet 
Scale as a whole. As was stated above, the probable error of the 
Binet Scale, according to Concept 1, is equal to one-half of this 
value and therefore approximately 5 . 3 months. 

It should be noted in this connection, however, that in the 
cases of the highest scores — those in the neighborhood of 18 or 
19 years — the differences between the scores by the two halves of 
the scale could not be very great since very few tests were failed. 
That is, these differences are less than they would have been if 
there had been a larger number of the more diflScult tests. This, 
no doubt, renders our obtained value of the probable error some- 
what lower than its true value. It is thought likely, therefore, 
that one-half year would be more nearly the true value of the 
probable error of an adult's score by the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale according to Concept 1.* 

The Improper Use of the Coefficient of Correlation as a 

Measure of Reliability 

In this connection it might be well to make reference to a com- 
mon improper use of a coefficient of correlation as an expression 
of the degree of reliability of a measure or scale. The manner 
deemed proper for expressing the degree of reliability of a score is, 
as in this study, to give the probable error of a score in the units 
in which the score is expressed. The difference between the two 
methods may be illustrated as follows. The correlation between 
the scores of the 180 individuals by the two halves of the Binet 
Scale has been calculated by the Pearson formula and found to be 
. 850. Three other cases were considered. Calling the case of the 
180 individuals Case 1, than as Case 2 were considered only the 
individuals whose mental ages fell between 13 and 16-11, in which 
case the correlation was found to be only 0.44. As Case 3 were 

* Since writing the above, one of the writers (Knollin) has tested a number of the 
convicts in a California state prison, using the latest Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Scale (1917) and from 133 of these testings the reliability of that revision has been 
determined by the same method. The median difference between mental ages by half 
the scale was found to be 10.9 months (corresponding to 10.6 months in the case 
mentioned above). It may be said, therefore, that the probable error of a mental age 
by the later revision is practically the same for adults as that of the former and may be 
taken also as one-half year. 
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considered only those individuals whose mental ages fell between 
13 and 14-11, in which case the correlation was —0. 14. And as 
Case 4 were considered only those individuals whose mental 
ages were between 13 and 13-11, in which case the correlation was 
-0.62. 

Thus it may be seen that diflferences in the heterogeneity of 
the group make very great differences in the values of the coeffi- 
cients of correlation between the scores, so great, in fact, as to 
rob the coefficient (0 . 85) of much of its significance. Doubtless 
the correlation would have been considerably higher than 0.85 
if a large number of children of ages down to 3 or 4 had been 
included in the group. The probable errors of the scores in the 
four cases were also determined and found to be respectively 
5.3 months, 5.8 months, 5.9 months, and 6.0 months, showing 
that heterogeneity of the group, as such, probably had no serious 
effect upon the value of the probable error of the score. These 
last three values of the probable error of a score are believed to be 
more nearly correct than the value 5.3 for reasons stated above. 
The further fact that in as small a group of individuals as 31 the 
probable error has practically the same value as that in the cases 
of the larger groups speaks well for the validity of that value. 

The point to be noted in this connection is that the value of a 
coefficient of correlation between two series of measures depends 
upon two variables, first, the amount of difference between the 
members of each pair of x- and y-values (when expressed in the 
same terms) and second, upon the degree of heterogeneity of the 
group of individuals with regard to the magnitude being measured. 
Now the reliability of a scale has nothing at all to do with the 
heterogeneity of the group, except as we wish to consider the 
probable error in relation to the heterogeneity. The reliability 
should therefore be measured by values which are independent of 
the heterogeneity. The probable error of a score fulfills this 
condition and expresses the reliability in very significant terms; 
it tells us what limit of error may be expected in 50 percent of 
cases of measurement; and from it upon theoretical grounds the 
limit of error that may be expected in any other percent of cases 
may be calculated. 

It should be said that in the special case in which it is desired 
to find the relative degrees of reliability of a number of tests which 
have been given to the same group of individuals, a coefficient of 
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correlation between duplicate sets of scores in the same test serves 
as a convenient measure of the degree of reliability of that test, 
with which to compare a similarly derived measure of the reliabil- 
ity of another test. This method of comparison is valid since the 
degree of heterogeneity of the group is the same in all cases. The 
coeflBcients derived from two different groups of individuals, how- 
ever, would not be comparable unless the degrees of heterogeneity 
were the same for both groups. 

The Use of a Difference Formula for Correlation 

It may be valuable in many cases to know the relation be- 
tween the theoretical variability of the several scores of a single 
individual and the variability of the scores of the several individ- 
uals composing the group. A method for finding this relation 
has been described by one of the writers (Otis).**^ By this method 
a value may be obtained from a measure of the variability of 
differences between pairs of scores by the same individuals and a 
corresponding measure of the variability of the scores of the several 
individuals, which corresponds exactly to the Pearson coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the first scores of the group of individ- 
uals and their second scores. (The second scores may be by 
the same scale or a similar one.) The method may be illustrated 
as follows. 

Let us suppose, as the simplest case, that the first scores (A 
scores) are directly comparable to the second scores (B scores). 
By this is meant that differences between the A and B scores, 
due to practice effect or to differences in difficulty between scales, 
etc., may be considered negligible. Then any difference, positive 
or negative, between the two scores of a single individual may be 
considered as only chance variation. Under these circumstances 
presumably the variability of the B scores will be practically the 
same as the variability of the A scores, so that these variabilities 
may be considered equal for the purpose of the illustration. 

Pearson has given a formula for correlation:*^ 
r^y = i when t; = x — y 

2(Tx<Ty 

^* See Reference 4. 
" See Reference 12. 
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Expressed in terms of our variables, A and B, this formula 
becomes 

Now if we assume the simplest case where <r^ = <r^, we have 

r>i » or 

2(x\ 2<Th 

or 

The coefficient of correlation between A and B is seen, therefore, 
to be the expression of a certain relation between the variability 
of the differences between A and B and the variability of the values 
of -4 or i5 themselves. That is, the coefficient of correlation in- 
creases with decrease in the ratio of these measures of variability. 

If, however, the A and B scores are not directly comparable, 
either because of practice eflFect or differences in difficulty be- 
tween scales A and B, then in order to find the probable error of 
a score by the scale, it becomes necessary, as has been explained 
above, to transmute the B values into terms of the A scale, or 
vice versa, by means of the line of relation between A and B. 

In all cases of rectilinear relationship, the most probable 
position of the true line of relation between two variables, x and 
y, is the line which passes through the point in the plot represent- 
ing the mean of the x values and the mean of the y values (assumed 
to be the origin of the plot) and which has a slope such that the 
tangent of the angle it makes with the horizontal axis is equal 
to the quotient obtained by dividing the standard deviation of the 
y values by the standard deviation of the x values. That is, the 
equation of the line which most probably expresses the true rela- 
tionship between x and y is y = ~ac.^^ Now, if we measure the 

vertical deviations of the points in the plot from this line, 
y=— re, and call any one of these deviations d, then each value 
of d is the. difference between a value of y and the corresponding 

^ The proof of this statement is quite involved. It is given by Otis in an article 
which is not yet published. 
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value of X after this has been transmuted into terms of y . And 
it may be shown that the coeflBcient of correlation is given by the 
formula, 

In the previous description of this formula^* it was called 
the "Deviation Formula.*' It has since been considered prefer- 
able, however, to call it the "Difference Formula/' This formula is 
identical with the Pearson product-moment formula, as is demon- 
strated in Appendix II. 

In order to express this formula in terms of our values, A 
and By we must give a notation to the B scores when rendered into 
terms of the A scale by means of the line of relation whose equation 

is A=—B, Let us call these transmuted B values, B^ values. 
The difference formula then becomes 

.,, = 1-H^!(d^^ (a) 

This formula, then, expresses a certain relation between the 
variability of the difference between A and B values (when B 
values have been transmuted into terms of the A scale) and the 
variability of the A values. Conversely, of course, if the A values 
are converted into terms of the B scale, the difference formula 
takes the form: 

r.B = l-J^^^^ (b) 

Two modifications of the above difference formula are 

— -^(^^#^)' <" 

and 



-— J^C-x^')' 



(d) 



in which M. D,(a-Ba) and Af. D.a are the median deviations of 
the distribution of (A —Ba) and A values, respectively, in terms 
of the A scale; and A. D.(A'Ba) and A, D.a are respectively the 
average deviations of these distributions. As has been shown, 
the probable error of a score (in terms of the A scale) is expressed 
by the equation: 

^' See RefeicBce 4. 
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Hence if we wish to use the value of the probable error of a score 
directly in a correlation formula, we may take 



or 



'"M^y « 



M.D,B 

Stated in words, the reliability coeflBcient of correlation between 
the duplicate scores of the individuals of a group is equal to 1 
minus the square of the ratio of the probable error of a single 
score to the median variability of the scores, when these values 
are in the same terms. The advantage of enabling a correlation 
to be obtained directly from a value of the probable error is pecul- 
iar to the difference formula for correlation described herein. 
Any other corresponding measures of variability may be used, 
such as interquartile ranges. 

To illustrate the use of form (c) of the difference formula in the 
present instance, the median deviation of the distribution of B 
values (Af . D.b) was determined in the same way as the median 
deviation of the distribution of values (Ab-B), as shown in 
Figure 2. This value, M. D.bj was found to be approximately 
20.1 months. Our value of if. Z?.(^b-b) was 10.8. Therefore, 
solving the formula. 



'--'M^sf)' 



M.D.B 
we have 



Tab 



\20.1/ 



This is the coefficient of correlation between scores by the two 
halves of the scale. The corresponding value of r, found by the 
Pearson product-moment method, was . 850. 

The error of a coefficient of correlation found by this modifica- 
tion of the difference formula will depend, of course, among other 
things, upon the care with which the medians involved are deter- 
mined, as shown in Figure 2. By the use of methods of approxi- 
mation it has been found possible to obtain coefficients by the 
difference method about as quickly as by the method of unlike 
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signs, and the coefficients were believed to be much more reliable. 
By the use of formula (a) and (b), the reliability of coefficients is 
equal to that with the Pearson formula in cases of rectilinear 
relationship. When the relation is curvilinear the difference for- 
mula gives in certain instances a more accurate coefficient than 
the Pearson formula, since it corrects the coefficient, in certain 
instances, for skewness of the distributions in somewhat the same 
way as does the correlation ratio." Spearman's criticism of the 
Pearson formula, that too great weight is given to extreme values 
is obviated by the use of formulas (c) or (d). These facts will 
partly account for slight differences between results by the two 
methods. 

The Common Failure to Give Measures of Reliability 

Improper methods of expressing reliability constitute perhaps 
a less prevalent fault on the part of most scale makers than the 
failure to give any measure whatever of the reliability of single 
scores. To the knowledge of the writers no measure of the 
probable error of a mental age by any of the several varieties of 
the Binet Scale has been determined before. The same is true 
with regard to nearly all of the pedagogical scales. 

Ayres says with regard to the reliability of his spelling scale :^ 
"By means of these standards children of the different grades of 
any locality may be tested as to their spelling attainments and the 
results compared with those which are found in the corresponding 
grades in city systems in general. . . . With less reliability the 
attainment of a small nimiber of grades or of one grade may be 
tested. With still less reliability the attainment of a single child 
may be compared with these results." No measure of the P. E. 
of a score is given. 

Thorndike says with regard to his "Scale for Measuring Ability 
in Reading":" "... for exact measures of individual and so 
for small differences amongst them, a scale with more paragraphs 
and questions of each degree of difficulty is required. Until 
such scales. Beta, Gamma, Delta, and so on, are constructed, 
however, the present scale is the best to use." No measure of the 
reliability of a score is mentioned. 

^* See Reference 11, p. 204. 

" Reference 2, p. 40. 

^ Reference 9, 1915, p. 458. 
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No mention could be found of the probable error of a score 
in Starch's account of his grammar and arithmetic scales. He 
says merely, with regard to the grammar test:*^ "In spite of 
these limitations, which fundamentally are not of a very serious 
character, these tests provide measures of grammatical knowledge 
which are quite accurate and far more accurate than ordinary 
methods of testing and marking."^* 

Starch also says with regard to his reading test:^* "It is recom- 
mended that the vocabulary test on page 37 be given in conjunc- 
tion with the test for speed and comprehension. These three 
tests together will serve as a very adequate measure of a pupil's 
reading ability." 

Perhaps no better comment can be made on the general 
attitude of makers and users of scales with regard to the reliability 

" Reference 6, p. 626. 

^* It should be noted that no matter whether the general difficulties of the grammar 
tests for ten thousand children were found, the scale might still be far from reliable, due 
to the ambiguity of the questions and to faulty mathematics of standardization. 
Grammatical Scale A was submitted to three college professors of English who dis- 
agreed on the marking of sixteen different tests. Criticism could be made with regard 
to the theory of the construction of the scale. Such considerations, however, prove 
little. The proof of the pudding is in the eating and the proof of the reliability of a 
scale b in the P. £. of a score — at least to the extent of our saying that if the P. £. is 
large, the scale cannot be considered reliable. It may be invalid, as a measure of that 
which it purports to measure, even if the P. £. is small. 

To get a rough idea of the amount of the probable error of the Starch grammar 
tests, Scales A and B were submitted to 25 children of grades iv to vm of a small 
school. The papers were graded as accurately as possible with "keys" furnished 
by Starch. By comparing Scales A and B, the probable error of a score was found to 
be theoretically 1 .2"^ steps, which, if accurate, would mean that in half the cases, a 
score is in error by an amount slightly greater than the difference between the abilities 
standard for the seventh grade and for the junior class in high school, according to 
standards given by Starch. To be sure, no great reliance can be placed on our figures, 
derived as they were from so few individuals; and it is greatly to be hoped that Starch 
will be able to show that they are too high. Until such time, however, the presumption 
is that the tests are far from being "quite accurate." 

The Pearson coefficient of correlation between the scores by the two scales was 
found to be only 0.13, while the coefficient of correlation between the numbers of 
individual tests passed was 0.47. (These values are rendered comparable since the 
individuals were the same in both cases.) Here is evidence for the further presumption 
that the very simple method of counting the individual tests passed gives a more 
reliable score than the method advocated by Starch. No doubt the reliability of the 
scales could be made greater by the adoption of a better method of scoring. 
. '• Reference 7, p. 21. 
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of the scores obtained by them than the first paragraph of chapter 
n of Starch's book. We will quote the paragraph with the single 
change of substituting the word "scales" for the word "marks." 
We believe it will depict with startling significance a situation 
which we are fast approaching. The paragraph as thus altered 
reads as follows: 

"Scales are the universal measures of school work. Numerous 
and momentous problems in the operation of a school depend upon 
them, such as promotion, retardation, elimination, honors, 
eligibility for contests and societies, graduation, admission to 
higher institutions, recommendation for future positions and the 
like. Until a decade ago, no one questioned either the validity or 
the fairness of these measurements. It was tacitly assumed that 
scales were almost absolutely correct, or very nearly so, a fact 
attested by the surprisingly common practice of marking to a 
fractional part of a point, even on a hundred percentage basis." 

The necessity for a measure of the reliability of the score of 
any test was discussed in 1912 by Otis and Davidson.^® Obvi- 
ously, no child's score in any pedagogical test can be safely used 
as a basis for promotion or grading, nor a test of intelligence for 
classification or commitment to an institution, when there are no 
means of taking into account the amount by which the score may 
be in error. Every maker of a scale for mental testing, when giving 
an account of the standardization of such scale, should therefore 
give the P. E. or some similar measure of the reliability of a score 
by the scale. Those who are using scales and drawing conclusions 
from the results are cautioned to bear in mind that every score is 
but an approximation, often only a very rough approximation, of 
the true measure of the ability in question. A mental age of four- 
teen years of the Binet Scale, when used with adults, is in reality 
a mental age of fourteen years plus or minus six months or more 
in half the cases. These measures of reliability are themselves 
subject to refinement, and at best they show only the amount of 
imperfection of a scale as a measure of that ability which it really 
measures, not necessarily the deficiency of the scale as a measure 
of the ability which it purports to measure. The latter deficiency 
may be greater. 

** Reference 5» 
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APPENDIX 

I. Proof of the Formula: 

P, E. (Single measure) "■ V>? X {Median difference between measures). 
Let us suppose that we have n measures made upon a given magnitude. 
Let us denote these measiu-es by mi, ms, mt, etc., and assume them to be 
measured from the mean, M^ of all the measiu'es. 
Then (f»i — !»«)' -Wi --Imimt H-mS 

, (f»i — iffi)' « m'l — 2f»if»i+f««i 
(iff J — Iff i)* -iff'j — 2iff iiffi +iff*i 
etc. etc. 

Let us call the summation of the squares of all the differences between m's, 
2(m -!»)«. Then 

2(iff — iff)«-(n — 1) (iff«i+iff'i + +!»*») -iffi(ifff+i»i+ -Vmu) 

— ifff(ifii+iffiH- .... +iff«i) 
—etc. 
Here the first term of the right member is the sum of the n — 1 differences 
involving iff i, and the like number involving nis, iff ti ifiw. The re- 
maining terms constitute the summation of the middle terms, — 2iiiiiffs, etc. 

Now to assist in simplifjdng this equation we will add (iff 'i +iff»i + +iff"») 

to the first term and then immediately subtract these values by making the 
second term — f>fi(f>fi4-iff2 4-iffi4-. . . . 4-mfi), etc., as shown below. Then 

2(lff — Iff)* ■»lf(lff«i+f>f«i+f>f«i+ +lff*«) — lffi(lffi+«i+lffi + +!»»«) 

-iffi(iffi+i»f+iffi+ +f»») 

—etc. 

But since iff i, iff i, mi» are measiu'ed from their mean, their sum 

is zero. Hence, in the second member all terms after the first vanish. By 
the definition of standar d deviation, 

/lff*i+lff'i+lff'l+ +!»"» 



4- 



n 



or iff'i +iff'i +iff»i + . . . . +iffVi *»n(T*m 

whence 2(iff — iff)«~ n{nff*m) 

The first member of this equation expresses the simi of all the differences 
between measiu'es. Since there are n measures, there are as many differences 

If fif — 1) 
as there are combinations of if things taken two at a time, or — - — differ- 
ences. Dividing by the number of differences, 

2;(iyf-iff)« / n \ 

n(if-l)/2 " \n-l} 

Now the first member of this equation is the simi of the squares of a 
series of quantities, called (iff — m), divided by the number of such quantities. 
By definition, the square root of this quotient is the standard deviation of the 
quantities, which would be designated: <r(»^). That is, 

Z(m-><fi)> J 

if(n-l)/2 " ^'"••*^ 
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Putting this value in place of the left member in the equation above, we have 

a*(fw-iii) «2| \a*m from which 

fT^m^yii l<r«(,»-,») and 

Cm 



y/yi\^ ^(^-^) 



Now since we have considered the measiu'es as all having been made from the 
mean, we may term the values of m, observed errors, and give am the nota- 
tion, <r«, obs. Then, in this notation, 

Now if we had an infinite number of cases, the value of ^tLnl would be 

practically unity, and denoting the expression, 'Vhen n equals infinity" by 
the subscript n » oo , o-ei^.oo] ==<re, true, the true value of the standard error, 
so that (Tc, friM»\/K <^im-m) in^^]' Now the obtained value of aim-m) 
is, of course, not always equal to exactly <Tim~m) in-oo]. It has a probable 

error of 0.6745 — =~. But it is the .best measure we have of the true 

y/2n 

standard deviation of the differences between measures, so we may say that 

<Te, true = V^ <^(m-m) 

Then since the distribution of errors and of differences between scores are 
approximately normal, we may assume that the median deviation of the 
distribution of errors, which we may call the Rotable error y is equal to 0.6745 
times the standard deviation of the distribution of errors, and similarly that 
the median deviation of the distribution of differences (m—m) is equal to 
0.6745 times' the standard deviation of the distribution of these differences. 
That b, 

P. E. {Single measure) —M. D. e, true =0.6745 a«, tnu 
and M. D, (m-m) =0.6745 aim-m) 

Hence we may assume that since __ 

fTe, true " y/}i<^(m-m) 

Therefore, P, E. {Single measure) - y/l^M. D. («,-,») 

That is, the probable error of a single measure equals the-root-of-one- 
half times the median of the differences between the pairs of scores of single 
individuals. In the case of this study the single measures are scores (mental 
ages) by one or the other half of the Binet Scale and the differences between 
scores are found after inequalities of difficulty between the two halves of the 
scale have been compensated for. 

It may be of interest to note that, following from the above proof as a 
corollary, 

c$,ohs9nti^'Jhtzl Ce.true, or conversely, 

Ce. kue "■ ^ ^ <r«, observed by which formula the most 
lffi-1 
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probable value of the true standard error may be derived from an observed 
standard error taken from any given number of measures. 

n. The Derivation of the Difference Formula and its Relation to the Pearson 

Product-Moment Formula 

As defined in the text, for any values of x and y, d^y x. For con- 

ffx 

venience, let m^^the tangent of the angle of the line of relation with the 
horizontal axis. 



Then 

Therefore, 
Squaring, 
Summing, 
Transposing, 

Dividing by «, 

Or 
Dividing by 

2>mCx (Ty 

Now since 

and 

therefore 

or 

or 



Cy 

m^ — 
ax 



d^y^mx 
d*^y*— lymx -|-w*x* 

2m Zxy = 2y»+f»« Zx* - Sd* 





2y* , m*2«* 


Zd^ 


wn 

n 


n n 


n 


Zxy 

m 

n 


—(tV+w* a^x — 


a*d 


Zxy 


a^y'\-m* a*x — 


aU 


naxffy 


2m cx ay 




m*a*x 


a*x 




m ax 


ay 

= — ax—Cy 

ax 





Zxy a*y'{-a*y—a^d 



n ax ay 2ayay 

Zxy 2a*y—aU 



n ax <Ty 
Zxy 



2a*i 



a'y 



n ax ay 

The left member is the Pearson product-moment formula and the right 
member is the difference formula. 

In a normal distribution. 
The median deviation (if. Z>.) of the distribution =0.6745 times the standard 
deviation (a) of the distribution. 

The average deviation {A. D.) of the distribution =0.8453 times the stand' 
ard deviation of the distribution. 

The interquartile range (I. Q. R.) of the distribution = 1 . 349 times the stand- 
ard deviation of the distribution. 

And in cases of all distributions which are approximately normal, the same 
equalities are approximately true. Therefore, 

^^ iM.D,)U ^ / approximately 0.6745<r*<< \ 

" ^ {M.D.)*y ' ^ ■" ^ ^ approximately . 6745<rV / 

a^d 
= approximately 1 — >^-r 

(r'y 
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Similarly, 

It may be interesting to note the relation between the difference formula 

and the Pearson formula: 

<r*«+a*y-<r*» . ... 
rxy « m which v — y — x. 

2 ffxCy 

If instead of measuring the deviations (d) of the points of the plot from the 

line of relation, y » — x, these deviations are measured from the line which 

^* c 

passes through the origin making an angle of 45^ with the horizontal axis, th 

equation of which is y "X, then m, the tangent of the angle of the line, al> 
and d'^—x. Beginning with this equation, the derivation of the Pearson 
formula is identical with the first eight steps of the derivation of the differ- 
ence formula given above when all m*s are omitted because in this case m » 1. 
In a sense, therefore, this Pearson formula may be considered as a special 
case of the more general difference formula given above. 

III. Proof of the Theorem that the Probable Error of a Score by the Whole Scale 
"VM times the Probable Error of a Score by Half the Scale 

We have seen from Appendix II that the reliability coefficient of correla- 
tion between the duplicate scores of single individuab is 



1 



-'^C-^)" 



(assuming x and y to be in the same terms) . 
We have seen also, from Appendix I, that 

a{x-y) 



Ce 



or <r(*— y)-\/2<r# 

in which in is the standard deviation of true errors, that is, of differences 

between the several measures and the corresponding true measures. 



Therefore r-l 



-K^')" 



-(?.)■ 



r-l-(- (1) 



Now by Spearman's theorem that 

^»(g), xiq) 



fxip), s(p) - 



q+(p-q)rx(q),s(q) 

when p is one number of measures and q another (in this case p «2 and q * 1), 

2fi 
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in which f s »the reliability coefficient of the whole scale and r i ^the reliability 
coefficient of half the scale.*^ 

From (1) <r*« r ="<r*« — <r'« 

<rVi =<r*xi(l — f i) half scale (3) 

or a\t «<r»«i(l — f j) (whole scale) (4) 

(Hereafter, subscripts 1 and 2 refer respectively to the half scale and whole 
scale.) 

Now, since the obtained score by the half scale has been multiplied by 2 
(see page 123), each score by the whole scale is the average of the scores by the 

two half scales; that is, x% =» — - — in which Xi is the score by the first half of 

the scale and x^\ the score by the second half. 

Whence ,.. = ?!l±2?l^!Jl 

4 

^ , 2««,+2 2»XiJc4+X(jcM* 

2jcS = ;; 

4 

Since =ri and <rx*i -<r«i because the variabilities of the two half 

n ffxi <rx*i 

scales are presumably the same, therefore 

<r»xi4-2ri<r»«4-<rVi 

<r*aj = 

4 



<r*« = 2 ^^' 



From (4), (5), and (2) 



<r'«.(l+f,) /. 2r. \ 



Simplifying, 2<r*«i =«<r»xi(l -r i) (6) 

But from (3), <r*ei -<r*xi(l — f i) 

Therefore 2<r*ei — <r*«i__ 

and <r«i =»\/^aei (7) 

Now since the distribution of errors is presumably normal, we may say 
that 

P. E. (whole scale) =«0.6745<r«j 
and P. £. (half scale) -0.6745a<i 

whence P. E. (whole scale) - V^ P- E» (balf scale) 

Q. E. D « 

** Spearman, C. "Correlation calculated from faulty data," Briiish Joi4mal of 
Psychology, 3:271-95, October, 1910. 

" For suggestions concerning this proof, the writers are indebted to Dr. Truman 
L. Kelley. 
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A HUMAN LADDER 

The idea of the so-called human ladder is more or less familiar. 
In the army, captains in rating candidates for lieutenancies 
were asked to do so under several headings. One of these was 
"leadership." In order to rate candidates with respect to leader- 
ship, each captain was to set up his own scale. He was to evoke 
from his experience the best, poorest, and average lieutenants 
in point of leadership. Two other lieutenants — one midway 
between the best and the average, the other midway between the 
poorest and the average — completed a leadership ladder consisting 
of five rounds. A candidate could therefore be given the highest 
number of credits if the captain judged his leadership to be equal 
to the best within his experience. He could be given the next 
larger number of credits if his leadership seemed to match that of 
the lieutenant whom the rater had chosen to occupy the second 
position in his ladder, and so on. 

This device has a number of defects. Because there are but 
five rounds, either the ladder must be short or the rounds must be 
far apart. If the particular captain's experience has been meager, 
he will probably not have encountered either the very best or the 
very poorest leadership. The spread of his scale (i. e., the length 
of his ladder) will, therefore, be small. His ratings may be rela- 
tively accurate, but only within a narrow range of the train in 
question. Clearly such a captain's ratings will not have the same 
meaning as those of a captain who has drawn upon a rich experi- 
ence. In fact, the five-round human ladder is defective because 
each person has a different one. It can only be thoroughly 
satisfactory if the five standard lieutenants have been drawn 
from a body truly representative of all lieutenants, and if they 
have been objectively selected for their positions on the scale or at 
least selected upon the consensus of a large number of persons 
competent to render judgment. 

Suppose it were possible to construct a ladder or scale for 
measuring ability in a school subject which should have one 
hundred steps instead of five, which should be the same for 
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everybody, and which should consist of steps objectively deter- 
mined and objectively used. Suppose further that this scale were 
such that when two or more of them were constructed, each having 
reference to a different school subject, ratings according to each of 
these scales would mean the same and be capable of b ng com- 
bined mathematically. Would not such a device be worth while? 

The percentile table possesses the properties which we have 
described. It exhibits a series of typical scores. In its fullest 
form there would be one hundred of them; but in the form com- 
monly used there are only ten or twelve. For example, it has 
been shown that the eighth-grade percentile* scores for Harlan's 
American History Test (1,691 pupils participating) run as follows: 

Percentile 95 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 5 

Score 95 94 92 81 75 68 57 51 41 31 28 

The explanation of this table wijl be simplified if we assume 
that the children who participated were typical eighth-grade 
pupils. This supposition is not necessary, but if it is not warranted 
one must define the group from which the figures were derived. 

If our group may be taken as typical, the condition we have 
exhibited in the above figures may be described as follows. If 
we had at our disposal one hundred eighth-grade children so 
selected that they would give thoroughly typical responses to 
Harlan's American History Test, and if we had these pupils 
arranged in order according to the size of their score on this test, 
and finally, if we called the pupil with the lowest score "No. T* 
and the pupil with the highest score **No. 100,*' we should find 
that Pupil No. 95 had a score of 95, that Pupil No. 90 had a score 
of 94, that Pupil No. 80 had a score of 92, etc. It is clear that we 
have in the series of scores (95, 94, 92, 81, 75, etc.) a series of 
standards or rounds of a measuring ladder, and that we have 
names for these rounds or steps, namely, 95, 90, 80, 70, 60, etc. A 
pupil who scores 75 in this test performs like Pupil No. 60 in a 
group of one hundred typical eighth-grade children when they 
are numbered from 1 to 100 beginning with the poorest. We may, 
therefore, give him a score of 60 rather than of 75. If, on the 
other hand, his score on the test is 81, he equals the score of Pupil 
No. 70 in our human ladder, and we may give him a score of 70 
rather than of 81. Of course, pupils in our classes will seldom 
receive the ratings which are actually printed in the above table. 
Only now and then will one earn a test score of either 75 or 81, 
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and only occasionally, therefore, will he be given a derived score 
of 60 or 70. If a child scores 76, we may interpolate to obtain his 
derived score. Manifestly it will be between 60 and 70. It is 
reasonable to place it one-sixth of the way from 60 towards 70. 
This would yield 62 to the nearest whole number. 

The reader will note that a score of 68 on the test corresponds 
to that of the fiftieth or middle pupil of the arrangement. The 
score of 68 is, therefore, our old friend, the median. A pupil who 
attains this score may be given a derived score of SO. 

It seems to us that the percentile method, converting, as it 
does, the crude scores on tests into scores in terms of rank, supplies 
a practical need. We received a short time ago the following 
query from a superintendent who has been doing a large amoimt of 
testing and considerable thinking: ''Would it not be possible 
now in consideration of all the scores which must be ailable 
in some of the widely-used tests to publish more detailed stand- 
ards? A median is of value for certain purposes. By it a super- 
intendent can measure the standing of different grades and of the 
same grade in different buildings, but when he attempts to apply 
accomplishment tests as an aid to a reclassification program, 
the median does not give him a sufficient amount of information." 

The percentile table provides precisely what this superinten- 
dent has in mind, namely, "more detailed standards." It gives the 
median (the 50-percentile) and it gives other standards corre- 
sponding to the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, etc. typical pupils, 
as the median score corresponds to the fiftieth pupil. 

Another superintendent, who was about to initiate a testing 
program with a view to reclassifying pupils, raised a question as 
to how low a score should be in one test (the scores in other tests 
being satisfactory) to justify a rctest in the one subject in which 
the score was low. We do not know any better way to get at this 
question than on the basis of percentiles. The question involves 
the comparison of scores made on different tests, including 
probably a score in an intelligence test. We need some method 
of scoring which shall be the same for all the tests concerned, and 
the percentile method has this advantage. The superintendent of 
whom we have just been speaking might dedde that any child 
required retesting who had fallen as low as the thirtieth or fortieth 
pupil in a representative list — in other words, as low as the 30- 
or 40-percentile — ^provided his scores in intelligence and reading 
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were above the 60-percentile. We do not suggest these as working 
bases. Any basis which seems reasonable may be chosen. Our 
point is that the percentile method enables us to define, so to 
speak, a limiting discrepancy, and to say that certain administra- 
tive action shall be taken when this limit is exceeded. 

Finally, our percentile scores for different tests can be com- 
bined. The score on a spelling test can be combined with the 
score on an arithmetic test although the ori^al units are entirely 
different. Of course, we are aware that there is a sense in which 
the steps of a percentile scale are not equal. For example, it will 
be observed that in the above table the step from the 30-percentile 
to the 40-percentile is six imits, but that the step from the 40- 
percentile to the 50-percentile is eleven units. The step from the 
80-percentile to the 90 percentile is only two units. Nevertheless, 
we assert that there is a very real sense in which these steps are 
equal. So far as the data are representative of typical conditions, 
they indicate that Pupil No. 40 is as much better than Pupil No. 
30 as Pupil No. 50 is better than Pupil No. 40. They indicate 
that it is just as much more diflBicult for eighth-grade pupils to 
raise their score from 92 to 94 as it is to raise their score from 51 
to 57. This must be so, for otherwise, the next ten pupils who 
exceed the performance of Pupil No. 80 could only win their 
distinction by obtaining larger scores. This goes pretty deeply 
into the question of what difficulty is. We shall not enter into it 
further than to say without argument that our definition of 
difficulty rests upon the proportion of persons who can perform 
the act in question. With this definition of difficulty it is perfectly 
justifiable to argue that it is as hard, according to our percentile 
distribution, for an eighth-grade child to raise his score from 
92 to 94 as it is to raise his score from 57 to 68. This is because 
a score of 94 is so much more difficult to attain than a score of 
92 that approximately 10 percent more pupils fail to get it. Like- 
wise, 10 percent more pupils fail to reach 68 than to reach 57. 

It is our judgment, therefore, that a much greater use should 
be made of percentile distributions than is now being made. We 
feel sure that this larger use of them would manifest itself, if their 
nature and practical utility were better imderstood. We recom- 
mend to research workers that in their reporting they utilize 
to a greater extent than they have heretofore this kind of human 
ladder. B. R. B. 



fotiirma anb Abatrarta 

E. H. Cambron, Editor 



Wilson, G. M. and Hoke, Kremer J. How to measure. New Yoi^: Macmillan 
C<nxq>any, 1920. 285 pp. 

Continued interest in the problem of tests and measurements is reflected in a recent 
volume entitled How to Measure. The two controlling ideas of the discussions, as 
stated in the preface, are: "first, that the work in measurement should be handled more 
and more by the individual classroom teacher; and second, that the chief purpose to 
be served by standard tests is the diagnosis of pupil ability and pupil difficulties.*' 
This view of the purpose of tests is fundamental and cannot be over-emphasized. 

The discussions in a book on measurement can be organized from at least two 
points of view; either the important measurable phases of each subject can be analyzed, 
or the tests and scales which are available can be described. The authors have chosen 
the latter plan and have discussed diagnosis only in so far as it can be carried on 
through the use of standardized tests. In this connection they do not attempt a critical 
evaluation of all tests. On the other hand, they discuss only those tests which on 
account of their use, purpose, and adaptability have been found to be most serviceable 
to the classroom teacher. 

The purpose of the book is doubtless best reflected in chapter m entitled "The 
Measurement of Handwriting." In this chapter the authors have discussed in detail 
the abilities and classroom products which are to be measured, the methods of giving 
tests and scoring results, standards of attainment, and remedial instruction. If the 
same plan had been followed with equal thoroughness in all subjects, the book would 
have made a distinct contribution. In its present form, it does not excel some of the 
books on tests and measurements in practical value. 

The book impresses the reader both favorably and unfavorably. This impression 
can be expressed most effectively by certain contrasts, (a) The phases of handwriting 
which can be measured are discussed in detail; similar discussions of other subjects 
appear in only a limited number of chapters, (b) Certain chapters contain the latest 
information concerning tests in a given subject; other chapters omit many recent de- 
velopments, giving the impression that they were written some time ago. (c) The 
bibliography for arithmetic is well organized, fairly complete, and very suggestive; 
the bibliographies for certain subjects are incomplete and poorly organized, (d) The 
value of general intelligence tests is emphasized; recent investigations concerning the 
relation of age and grade standing to accomplishment in school subjects are not dis- 
cussed clearly and pointedly. 

A very commendable feature of the book merits special mention. It has been 
written in simple, clear English, which greatly increases its value to the classroom 
teacher. 

W. S. Gray 
University of Chicago 
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Rapees, L. W. The consolidated rural school. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1920. 545 pp. 

This volume is a veiy complete discussion of the history development and prob- 
lems of the consolidated rural school. The volume is based on rather definite aims of 
education and on a social theory of the function of the rural public school. The author 
states in the preface: "The general aim held is that of spcial efficiency while the subor- 
dinate matters under which may be grouped the principal needs of the country people 
and the principal problems of life which they solve are analyzed as, (1) vital efficiency; 
(2) vocational efficiency; (3) avocational efficiency; (4) civic efficiency; (5) moral 
efficiency. These are the fundamental goals of each chapter and are treated explicitly 
in the chapters on the program of studies.** The various topics related to those prob- 
lems are treated by leading specialists and successful workers in this field. The unify- 
ing idea is the organization and cooperation of rural people in meeting their life 
problems through the agency of the consolidated public school. 

A typical consolidated school is described. Curricula for consolidated schools 
are set up. The advantages and disadvantages of the consolidated school are fully 
discussed and an extensive bibliography on the subject is listed at the close of the 
volume. The author seems to have gathered together about all that has been said and 
done on this vital problem of rural education. The book should be an inspiration and 
a help to rural life leaders. 

A. W. Nolan 
University of Illinois 

Snedden, David. Vocational education. (Brief Course Series.) New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1920. 500 pp. 

There have been so many compilations and second-hand treatises on vocational 
education that it is refreshing to read a straightforward, original, authoritative dis- 
cussion of the subject. Such a discussion is David Snedden's recent book. The reader 
may not agree with some of the conclusions, but after he has read the book, there will 
be no question in his mind as to what Dr. Snedden thinks. 

The first three chapters, "The Meaning of Vocational Education," "The Social 
Need of Better Vocational Education," and "The Relation of General to Vocational 
Education" are a clear, unequivocal, and seemingly unassailable exposition of the 
principles and place of vocational work in our scheme of education. A great many of 
the difficulties that have impeded the progress of vocational education have been 
misapprehension, lack of clarity and definition in the discussions, and something of a 
fear lest the vocational enthusiast cherished some designs against the present school 
organization. These first three chapters dearly and effectively establish the essential 
imity of purpose in all forms of legitimate education, and especially the complementary 
character of the so-called general and specific forms of education. 

In chapter thirteen, Dr. Snedden has done a real service in pointing out that the 
severest critics of vocational education have, for the most part, based their fears and 
their criticisms upon a misapprehension concerning the ages of the pupils for whom 
vocational education is designed. In the same chapter, there is a reassuring word for 
those who imagine a conflict between vocational work and "education for democracy." 
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In each of the fifteen long chapterd, this book presents a discriminating and author- 
itative discussion of some vital phase or division of the broad field of occupational work 
as touched by the schools. It is a useful book. It will serve admirably as a basic text 
for classes in vocational or industrial education. 

S. J. Vaughn 
University of Illinois 

Hudson, Jay William. The college and new America. New York: D. Apple ton and 
Company, 1920. 202 pp. 

The effects of the Great War will be good and lasting if causes and ideals are now 
analyzed so as to give sane direction to the reconstruction of education and the civiliza- 
tion which it serves. Some ideals and methods fitted to a previous century's needs 
carry an academic respectability not consistent with their present value. A rigid and 
thorough-going appraisal of college and university is now due. "For many years the 
rebuilding of civilization wiU not permit anything of human worth to go to waste." 
Following the emergencies of war are the new and more permanent emergencies of 
peace. Social reconstruction calls upon the colleges because it requires skilled intelli- 
gence of a special sort, and lays upon them a new and far-reaching responsibility. 
"It is the inmiediate task of this book to define this new obligation of our American 
colleges to America and to the world, not only through their valuable contributions 
to knowledge, but through their everyday education of American youth.*' 

The world distrusts the academic mind, sometimes ridicules it, often caricatures it, 
and deems it useless for the sterner purposes of life. Wide-reaching criticisms of it 
come with a plausibility which is almost disconcerting to the educator himself. From 
the implications of many of these he is defended by a careful analysis of the nature, 
the importance, and the peculiar demands of his work. The search for truth for its 
own sake is one of the professor's first obligations; we may call it his academic obliga- 
tion. In the ordinary duties of life he has his everyday obligations. Beyond this is 
his broader obligation to the social order as a whole, the obligation to use his special 
knowledge to its utmost to solve the more pressing concrete social problems of the day, 
and to teach others to solve them. Science has larger responsibilities than those she 
owes to herself. Without recognition of this obligation to society the professor and his 
college tend to become at least unmoral. With respect to this obligation to the social 
order there is a rather general failure of the academic mind. A few teachers recognize 
it, but the great majority do not. When the scientist does assume world obligations 
he tends to do so as an academic mind, hindered by abstractions whose character as 
such he has foigotten — the defect which is at the bottom of nearly all the typical 
shortcomings of college education today. College professors educate by methods too 
intimately dependent upon their habits of abstraction in investigation. "There is a 
general absence of conscious educational ideals for the student, save among adminis- 
trators." 

America should be the chief educational motive of our colleges. "The aim of 
American education is to produce a definite American social order, in relation to a 
definite world-order." Education should be a training of the rational wiU rather than 
of the passive reason." "Subjects abandoned at graduation are an unqualified con- 
demnation either of the worth of these subjects for the education of the given student, 
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or of the manner in which they are taught They are significant not so much of the 
failure of the student as of the failure of his college." ''The college curriculimi should 
be to the life of the social order what the study of law becomes to the lawyer — the 
defining of his aims and of the means to attain them/' Correlation of studies should 
be attained by special correlation courses in the junior and senior years. True educa- 
tion will define and strengthen desires worth while and teach the sure means of their 
fulfillment. A broad ethical culture should assume a new place in liberal education. 

To define the meaning of America and the relation of the college to American life 
is a difficult task; but it is worth attempting and even a partial success will be useful. 
The business of the American college is twofold : to train men for America; to train men 
for the world-order, not in spite of responsibilities to the American order, but because 
of them. 

To the question as to how these things may be one must answer that the ultimate 
hope is in the college professor himself. "But a significant fact obtrudes. The majority 
of college teachers do not recognize their obligations to the social order at all. Those 
who have already attained such a consciousness must spread the contagion to those 
who have it not.'' The present training for the Ph.D. degree does not afford adequate 
preparation for the college teacher. Just what is the best thing for the college teacher 
is one of the next imperative problems. 

Such are a few of the propositions analyzed and maintained in this stimulating 
book, separated from the reasons by which they are supported and the details through 
which proposed reforms may be realized. It is a volume which should be read and 
discussed by college teachers and administrators, for it reveals the ineffectiveness of 
many presuppositions and uncriticized academic ideals and points the way to a better 
conception of conscious values and deliberate practices. 

R. D. Carmichael 
University of Illinois 

Koos, Leonasd V. The junior high school. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
1920. 179 pp. 

From the report of the Committee of Ten in 1893 to the present time, many 
suggestions have been given by representative educational bodies and by educational 
writers for the reorganization of the public school system. These students have 
emphasized first one feature and then another in their attempt to picture the func- 
tions and purposes of the intermediate or junior high school. Koos is among the first 
to treat the subject from a broad and comprehensive point of view. 

The author discusses the factors, history and extent of ''The Movement for 
Reorganization." "The Peculiar Functions of the Junior High School" are shown 
in the retention of pupils, in economizing time; in recognizing individual differences; 
in exploration for guidance; in providing the beginnings of vocational education; in 
recognizing the nature of the child at adolescence; in providing the conditions for better 
teaching; in securing better scholarship; and in improving the disciplinary situation 
and socializing opportunities. "The Program of Studies" is discussed in terms of the 
types, variable and constant elements and the subjects of study. Other features of 
reorganization are departmentalization, promotion by subject, methods, the advisory 
system, the staff, the social organization, and the housing and equipment. 

Koos's extensive collection of illustrative material shows that the practice of estab- 
lishing junior high schools results first, from the altogether too common effect of 
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fashion which is without educational justification; second, because of administrative 
rea sons which are of course necessary in any scheme of education; third, because of 
the educational opportunities and possibilities which they furnish. 

Continued experiments in public schools and colleges of education must be made 
to determine the educational significance of such questions as individual differences 
that arei due to sex, race, heredity, environment, and maturity. It is a conunon 
practice n scholastic circles to debate the relative importance of the academic versus 
the vocational subjects of study in terms of the needs of individuals but the merits of 
neither will appear until carefully controlled experiments have shown the facts. It is 
almost useless to talk of differentiated curricula until courses of study are written 
in sufficient detail so that there is genuine differentiation according to the interests, 
abilities, and ideals of the pupils of junior high-school age. This seems to be the next 
step that must be taken by students of the intermediate school. 
University of lUinois P. E. Belting 
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Dr. Ayres' index number for evaluating the effic ency o 
A Study of Giunty State school systems has been applied to the county schoo 
School Systems of systems in the state of Oregon by Professor L. L. Stetson and 
Oregon Professor John C. Almack of the University of Oregon. The 

study, made at the invitation of the state superintendent of public 
instruction, is published as a monograph by his office. 

The American Schoolmaster for June, 1921, contains a report 
Intelligence Tests of the use of the National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 1, in 
to Determine Pro- Wayne County, Michigan. This test was given to the children 
motion from rural schools who applied for the county examinations. 

The report states that the "chief object of the test was to give to 
those rating the examination papers an additional check on the boys and girls." This 
use of intelligence tests is new. This report is the first of its kind which has come to 
the attention of the writer but he is acquainted with other county superintendents 
who have made similar uses of intelligence tests. In fact, in one county in Illinois 
the regular coimty examinations were replaced by a group of standardized intelligence 
and educational tests. 

The Educational News Bulletin for May, 1921 contains a pre- 
Sflent Reading liminary report on educational tests given in Wisconsin under the 
Ability of Ninth- direction of the state department of education during the year 
Grade Pupils 1920-1921. The conditions revealed in the case of silent reading 

are probably typical of conditions in other states. The following 
paragraph is quoted from the report because of the significance of the conditions 
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revealed. The statements are based upon scores obtained from the use of Monroe's 
Standardized Silent Reading Test n, Form 1 with first-year high-school pupils. 

Of far more significance than the averages and ranges of performance is the very 
large per cent of the students who fail to come up to the sixth grade standard of 21 
in comprehension. The returns show that in the average village school reporting, 
37% of the students are below the sixth grade level in their ability to understand what 
they read, and that in the seven cities 27 . 5% of the freshmen are hdow the same leod. 
TTie percents below this level vary from zero to 95% of the class. Now if a pupil 
enters high school with only sixth grade reading abiUty, one of two things is sure to 
happen. Either he will grow discouraged and drop out, or he wiU pass through the 
school at the expense of much more effort and time devoted to study than should be 
required. Each of these conditions is veiy unsatisfactory. In either case we have the 
conununitypaying high salaries to high school teachers to teach classes in which from 
27% to 3/%: are either totally unable to comprehend the lessons assigned or do so with 
great difficulty. Such a practice undoubtedly discourages the pupil, overburdens the 
teacher and violates every principle of economy. 

The Bureau of Tests and Measurements of the University of 
Gwperative Mighigan has attempted to learn the preferences of dty superinten- 
Testing in dents with reference to plans for cooperative testing. The replies 

Michigan to certain of the questions asked are of general interest because they 

indicate the preferences of practical schoolmen relative to the use of 
tests. The following is quoted from bulletins issued by G. M. Whipple, Director of 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements. 

If you think it worth while for 50 to 100 Michigan towns to carry out next fall a 
simple and defiinite program of cooperative testing, and if you wish to be one of the 
persons to take part in it, will you not devote a little time to a careful consideration of 
the following questions? 

1. Shall intelligence testing form a part of this program? 

2. Which school grades shall be included? 

3. How many school subjects shall be included? 

4. What test shall be used for each of the following, if included? 

(a) Arithmetic (b) Reading 

(c) Spelling (d) Writing 

(e) Intelligence . . 

Fifty-four persons, from forty-seven school systems, replied to the questionnaire 
concerning the proposed testing program. Tabulation of the replies reveals the follow- 
ing preferences: 

1 . Of 47 replies, 46 wish to include an intelligence test. 

2. "42 " 25 wish to include at least grades ni to vin in the program; 32 wish 

to include six or more of the school grades. 

3. "31 " 29 wish to include three or more school subjects, and 24 wish to 

include four or more, though sometimes these four include the intel- 
ligence test. 
" 22 wish to use the Courtis Arithmetic Test. 
19 wish to use the Monroe Silent Reading Test. 
24 wish to use the Ayres Spelling Scale. 
19 wish to use the Ayres Handwriting Scale. 
19 wish to use the National Intelligence Test. 



4a. 


"31 


4b. 


"33 


4c. 


"47 


4d. 


"29 


4e. 


"27 
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The Practical Utility of the National^Intelligence Tests 

Last fall the writer received a letter from Mr. Osborne Williams, then director of 
research in the Atlanta (Georgia) public schools, with regard to plans for testing in the 
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Atlanta high schools. The final result of the correspondence which followed was a 
comparative study of the writer's Cross-<>ut Scale* and the National Intelligence 
Tests which is of general interest.* 

The purpose was to evaluate, in a practical way, the comparative usefulness of 
these two scales, as measures of general ability of first-year pupils. Four questions 
were asked. (1) How do the two scales compare as regards the cost of the materials? 
(2) How do they compare as regards convenience in use? (3) How do they compare 
as regards time and effort in scoring? (4) What is the comparative accuracy of the 
measures yielded, as indications of ability? These four questions will be taken up in 
order. 

1. How do the two scales compare as regards the cost of materials? — ^It may be said, 
shortly, that the contrast is striking — almost absurd. Scale B (the form used) of the 
National Intelligence Tests is priced at $1 .60 per 25 blanks. This does not include 
the manual of directions, however, which is priced at $.25. Nor does it include 
transportation charges. Comparisons are most conveniently made in terms of cost 
per 100 blanks. The cost of blanks for 100 pupils is then seen to be $6 . 40. If we sup- 
pose no more than one manual per 100 pupils needed (or one manual for each three 
teachers, if the rooms average ^ pupils in size) and if we suppose the shipping cost on 
the 100 blanks (or 1000 odd sheets) to be no more than 35 cents — certainly a reasonable 
figure — we have a total cost of $7 .00 per himdred pupils.* 

In contrast the Cross-out Scale is sold at a flat rate of $1 .00 per hundred, or a 
penny apiece. Further, with each hundred blanks are included four of the combined 
directions sheet, score sheet, and record blank, with table of norms. In order to 
secure a complete outfit nothing need be added to this dollar rate except shipping 
cost, which is a flat 15 cents per 100 blanks if the goods are sent parcel post, and is 
frequently less if they are sent by express. Complete materials for 100 pupils cost 
$1 . 15. The contrast — $1 . 15 as compared with $7 .00 — is surely striking. 

2. How do the two scales compare as regards convenience of the HankSf in handling? — 
The contrast is again striking. The pupil's blanks of the National Intelligence Tests 
consist of ten pages, each 8X11. In contrast to this "booklet" (as it is called in the 
manual) may be put the Cross-out blank, consisting of four pages each 6X9 inches.* 

* Freney, S. L. "A Brief Group Scale of Intelligence for Use in School Surveys." Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 11:89-100. February, 1920. 

' The study should most appropriately be reported by Mr. Williams; he did all the drudgery of the 
giving and scoring of the tests, the writer supplying only the general method, and the final calculatioiis. 
But Mr. Williams is at present suffering from a breakdown in health. So the writer is reporting the results; 
but he wishes it understood that the credit for the study belongs quite as much to Mr. Williams as to 
hhnaelf. 

* And it is perhaps worth adding that if both Form A and Form B are used, as is recommended for 
accuracy in individual diagnosis, the total cost per hundred pupils becomes a good $14 . 00, even counting 
in the manual only once, since it includes directions for both forms. 

* A fairer comparison is given in terms of paper for 100 items of score. The National Intelligence 
Tests take 920 square inches of blank to present 184 items of score (and two of the tests are of a type where 
there are 50 percent chances of a successful score, at that). Or, 500 square mches are required per oat hun- 
dred items. In contrast, the Cross-out Scale required only 108 square mches per 100 items — and there are 
no items with more than a 20 percent opportimity for chance success. 

It should also be noticed that while on the Cross-out folder there are practically no blank spaces, much 
space is thus wasted cm the National Committee booklet; a total of three and one-half pages of paper area 
is thus lost. In addition, the entire first page is devoted to the name of the tests, the record of name, age, 
grade, and so on, and the space for summary of score; 90 square inches are certainly not required for this 
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The contrast with regard to accessory materials is quite as great. The manual of 
directions for use of the Cross-out Scale includes directions for giving the tests, scoring 
directions and score sheet, and record sheet, all on another four-page lolder, each page 
is again 6X9; the norms appear on half of a mimeographed type ivnter sheet. The 
manual of directions for the National Intelligence Tests consists of thirty -two pages 
of about this size; and in addition there is the double-faced score card, 8X 11> and — 
for Scale A — a transparent key for Test 5. No record sheet is supplied. 

3. How do the scales compare as regards effort and time in scoring? — ^The situation 
may again be indicated very briefly. The entire directions for scoring the Cross-out 
Scale are given in 145 words; directions for scoring the National Intelligence Tests, 
Scale B, are given in 801 words.^ No special directions are required for any single 
test of the Cross-out Scale; the examination is so thoroughly s>^tematized that the 
general directions require no qualifications whatever, from one test to the other. The 
National Intelligence Tests have special directions for each test. 

The reason for these special directions appears when the separate tests are more 
carefully studied. The problem in each test of the Cross-out Scale is simply to strike 
out one word or number in each line of the test. In the National Intelligence Tests 
the method of indicating the answer differs from test to test; thus (on Scale B) the first 
test requires 22 answers in arabic numerals, tests 2 and 4 require the underlining of 
one out of four words, test 3 calls for the underlining of one of two words, test 5 calls 
for the writing of "D" or "S" between two terms. (Form A is even less s>'^tematized. 
The answers to the first test are arabic numerals, the answers to the second test are 
¥rords, written by the children; the third test required underlining of two out of five 
words, the fourth test calls for writing "D" or "S" between terms, while the fifth re- 
quires the writing of 120 numbers.) Scoring cannot but require many special rules, 
when the examination is thus loosely organized. In fact, there is one test in each form 
which requires a total of five special provisions in order to define fully the scoring. 
And, in spite of all this elaborate definition, it is occasionally found necessary to leave 
certain special features to the scorer's judgment.* 

So much with regard to the obtaining of the crude score. With the Cross-out 
Scale nothing more is necessary ^than to combine the crude scores for the four tests, 
in order to obtain the final total score; and this total score may be obtained without 
recopying any of the scores on the individual tests. In using the National Intelligence 
Tests two further processes are necessary, after the score on each test is obtained, 
(a) The copying of the crude scores on to the first page and (b) the weighting of certain 

purpose. There is surely, take it all in all, much " waste of good white paper" in the booklet — as a publisher 
remarked to the writer. And it must be remembered that this booklet is not for permanent use. A single 
pupil uses this blank, once, for about twenty-6ve minutes; and then, after the blank is scored, it is thrown 
away. 

^ It might seem that the Cross-out directions must be inadequate. The writer can say odly that some 
100,000 of the Cross-out blanks have been used, and there has never been any question with regard to 
methods of scoring or any ambiguity found in the directions. 

*Thus (Scale B, Test 1, Rule 2): ''Answer may be credited if somewhat misplaced, provided it is 
clearly intended as the answer to the problem in question." Or (Scale A, Test 2, Rule 4) : " If it seems clear 
that, by a slip, one answer has been put on the wrong line, and the next answers are all thus misplaced, give 
credit iox the answers that are right even if misplaced." And, less objective than either of these, b Rule 2, 
Test 2, Scale A: "Acceptable answers are listed in the key. Apparently there is, however, always the 
poMibility of the appearance of new correct responses. If the completed sentence is clearly correct, it may 
be given credit even though the answers do not appear in the key; but if the slightest doubt exists, if should 
be marked wrong." 
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of the tests. The process of copying across is a minor task; but, in handling a large 
number of blanks it mounts up, and it can be avoided by a little ingenuity, in many 
instances. The weighting requires time and trouble, involves further o];^x>rtunity 
for errors in scoring and, where both ''rights'' and "wrongs" must be considered, 
involves additional labor in the obtaining of the crude score. Three tests in Scale B 
and four tests in Scale A call for further rehandling of the crude score. In three of the 
ten tests the number of rights is multiplied by 2; in three, the final score is ''rights 
minus wrongs"; in one test the score is rights times 3. 

4. What is the comparative merit of the measure yielded by these two scales, as indica- 
tions of ability? — Now comes the surprising part of the comparisoQ. Both scales were 
given to a total of 123 bo3rs in the freshman class of the Atlanta Technical High School. 
Ratings as to general ability, using a rating scale modelled after the officers' rating 
scale used in the army, were also obtained from the teachers. In many instances 
the teachers felt that they did not know the pupils well enough to rate them. Finally 
the rating of the one teacher who knew each section best was chosen. A single rating 
on each child does not give as reliable an indication of ability as might be 
desired. But it will serve as a rough criterion for comparative purposes. The correla- 
tion between ratings and score on the Cross-out Scale was found to be 0.40. The 
correlation between ratings and National Intelligence Tests, Form B, was only 0.28. 

The National Intelligence Tests cost nearly seven times as much as the Cross-out 
Scale. The materials are over nine times as bulky as the Cross-out materials. The 
National Intelligence Tests require some four or five times as much time to score. And 
the two scales appear about equal, as measures of general ability. The contrast is surely 
striking. The writer does not wish to press the point; and he hopes very much that 
others may be interested to make similar comparisons of other tests. The above corre- 
lations can only be considered of rough suggestive value. But suggestive they surely 
are. They suggest (it seems to the writer) that there is at present a general lack of 
appreciation, among test builders, of practical requirements in the way of expense and 
convenience — a tendency to sacrifice such practical requirements to considerations of 
formal test technique. It is the purpose of the present brief paper to suggest that 
convenience, and accuracy of measurement, may not be so incompatible after all. 
If such practical considerations are not more taken account of there is danger that 
"testing" will come to be looked upon by the superintendent as a luxury, and by the 
teacher as a burden. Instead, tests and scales should become an indispensible con- 
venience, in school work. S. L. Prsssey 
Ohio State University 

The Use of Mental Tests in the Whitman School 

When I went to the Whitman School as principal two years ago, the teachers 
who had been there a year or more gave as the reason for the poor quality of the work, 
the inferior mentality of the children. Between January and June, 1920, the teachers 
and I, working under the instruction and direction of Professor George W. Frasier of 
the State Normal School, Cheney, Washington, gave the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Test to 126 children, about one-third of the school Every member of the 
Vni-A class was tested. The teachers selected the rest from those whom they con- 
sidered the best and the poorest in their classes. 
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Table I shows chronological age and grade of each child tested. It will be seen 
that 46 percent are correctly graded according to chronological age; 45.2 percent are 
retarded; less than 9 percent are accelerated. 



TABLE I 


. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION 








School Grade 


Age 


I 


II 


ni 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


Vlll 


Totals 


6-6to7HS 


23 
















23 


7HSto8-<S 


8 


5 


2 












15 


8-<Sto9-6 


3 


5 


11 


1 










20 


9-6 to 10-6 


1 




3 


7 


1 








12 


10-6 to 11-6 






4 


4 


2 


3 






13 


ll-6tol2-<S 






1 


4 


4 


1 


1 




11 


12-<S to 13-6 








1 






2 


2 


5 


13-6 to 14-^ 








1 


2 




2 


8 


13 


14-^ to 15-6 








1 




1 




8 


10 


15-6 to 16-6 
















2 


2 


16-6 to 17-<S 














1 


1 


2 


Totals 


35 


10 


21 


19 


9 


5 


6 


21 


126 



Table II shows the same pupils distributed according to mental age and grade. 
A very noticeable change takes place. Whereas in Table I we had 45 . 2 percent re- 
tarded, here we have but 11.9 percent. In like manner we note ^^M percent are prop- 
erly placed, and 54 . 8 percent are accelerated. This points out that, though our school 
b rated in the city as one having a large percent of retardation, we have in fact a large 
percent of acceleration, when mental age instead of chronological age is used as a 
basis. The median I. Q. of the 126 children is 82. 
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TABLE n. 


MENTAL AND AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION 






School Grade 


M. A. 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


VIM 


Totals 


3-6 to 4-^ 


1 
















1 


4-^ to 5-6 


11 
















11 


5-6 to6-<3 


13 
















13 


6-<Sto7-6 


9 


2 














11 


7HSto8-6 


1 


7 


8 
12 


2 










18 


8HSto9-6 




1 


14 


1 








28 


9-6tol(HS 






1 


3 


4 


2 






10 


10-6 to 11-6 










3 






1 


4 


ll-<Stol2-6 










1 


3 


3 


6 


13 


12-<S to 13-^ 














1 


1 


2 


13-6 to 14-6 
















4 


4 


14-6 to 15-6 














1 


6 


7 


15-^ to 16-6 
















2 


3 


16-6 to 17-6 
















1 


1 


Totals 


35 


10 


21 


19 


9 


5 


6 


21 


126 



The first, fourth, and eighth grades presented the most difficult problems. We sent 
home those in I-B whose mental age was less than five shears, and we struggled along 
with the others. A course of study suited to the ability of the class, had to be arranged 
for the fourth grade. Eighth-grade pupils with mental age less than 13.6 and I. Q. 
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under 85 will soon drop out, for neither the grade school nor the high school meet' 
their needs. 

These data, while not complete, show (1) that the teachers had grounds for their 
estimates of the low mentality of the children; (2) that many so-called retarded chil- 
dren are graded too high; (3) that, although the best out of 376 children were tested, 
only 7 were found to be superior (I. Q. 110 or above); (4) that the school needs to be 
reoiganized along the lines of a changed curriculum and a reclassification of pupils. 

Perhaps a few case histories will make clear the reasons for the survey, and suggest 
our difficulty in competing with districts where conditions are better. The following 
are some of the cases studied: 

A. U. Age 15.6. M.A. 11.3. I.Q. 72.5. vin-A. A. was bom in Russia. Her 
mother is illiterate. A. is industrious, ambitious, and pleasant. If classified properi^, 
she would enter vi-b next semester. She spent two years in the eighth grade and m 
that time never made a satisfactory mark. We felt it was useless to have her lepesX 
again, and so sent her on, hoping that she might get something from new associations. 
She refused to go to an industriid school, and has enrolled for the commercial course in 
high school. She is unable to do high school work and will drop out. 

O. A. Age 16.9. M.A. 11.11. I.Q. 74.4 vin-A. O. is very nervous and uncon- 
trolled. She attributes her poor school work to the fact that she "loses her head." 
She studies very hard and even spends two or three hours with her books, each day, at 
home. She cannot solve arithmetical problems that require any reasoning. She does 
not understand what she reads. Placed according to M.A. she would be in vi-a. She 
will take industrial work in high school which she will probably be able to do better 
than she has done grade work. 

R. M. Age 13.8. M. A. 9.3. I.Q. 67.6 iv-a. 

M. M. Age 8.4. M.A. 9.2. I.Q. 110 m-B. 

R. and M. are brother and sister. R. is feebleminded, M. is superior. Both 
children should be in m-A. The parents are divorced. The father altho he comes 
from an apparently normal family is alcoholic and degenerate. He has never been 
able to support his family. The mother appears normal. R. is an habitual truant, 
is untruthful, and recently was taken into custody by the Juvenile Court for vicious 
conduct outside of school. M's school work is satisfactory and her conduct is excellent. 

L. H. Age 14.8. M.A. 9. 1. I.Q. 61 .9. iv-a. 

M. H. Age 16.6. M.A. 11.6. I.Q. 71.8. vn-B. 
L. and M. are sisters. Their home conditions are wretched. We sent M. to the indus- 
trial school but she soon left to go to work as a housemaid. She has had several posi- 
tions but is unable to make good. L's mental age warrants placing her in m-A. M. 
should enter vi-b next semester. 

P. G. Age 12. M. A. 14.8. I.Q. 122.2. vn-A. This is the highest I.Q. in the 
school. P's school work is superior, and the teachers recognize his ability. He has an 
imbecile sister who has never been in any school. 

In order to enable these children of inferior mentality to do work suited to them, 
I shall oiganize two o];^x>rtxmity rooms in which we shall not attempt to follow the 
regular course of study. Most of these children can learn to write and read, and can 
acquire the fundamentals of arithmetic, but they require more time than can be 
devoted to them in the regular classroom. 

This plan, while imdoubtedly crude, is a step in the right direction, and will 
probably lead to a more extensive reorganization with a more definite vocationalizing 
of the upper grades. 

Frances Weisman 
Prmcipal of the WkUmam School , 

Spohane, WashingtoH 



£9^atumal Aaaonatton of Btr^ rtora of 

(E. J. AsHBAUGH, Secretary and Editor) 



OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES A BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

State Law of 1915 authorized the establishment at the State University of a 
department of efficiency tests and survey. No funds were granted at the time since it 
was thought advisable to await the recommendation of the university administrators 
on this point. Since that time the matter has been given much consideration, and 
finally the time was believed to be ripe for the inauguration of the work. 

In the selection of the head of the new bureau a careful canvass was made of the 
men of the entire country whose training and experience were such as to seem to make 
them eligible for the position. Finally Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at University of Illinois, was chosen. He has accepted the 
appointment, and will assume his new duties September 1. 

Members of our Association will be delighted at the news of the signal honor 
conferred upon Dr. Buckingham. During the two years he was president of the 
association, he conducted its affairs with wisdom and energy. He is still a member of 
the executive committee and no member evinces a greater interest in its welfare. 

Perhaps Dr. Buckingham's most signal achievement was the launching of the 
Journal which you are now reading. The success which it has gained, the great prac- 
tical value which it has already been to the school men of the country, has been largely 
due to his editorial ability and effort. 

Speaking as I am sure I do for the entire membership of our association, we con- 
gratulate Ohio State University on securing Dr. Buckingham to head its new bureau; 
we congratulate the school people of Ohio on the fact that a potent force in the solution 
of their problems has been placed at their disposal; and we extend to Dr. Buckingham 
our felicitations upon his new honor and opportunity and our best wishes for his suc- 
cess in the new field. 



We are glad also to announce another promotion among our membership. Dr. 
Clifford Woody, for the past four years professor of education in the University of 
Washington, has been brought to the University of Michigan Bureau of Mental Tests 
and Measurements as the director of the Bureau of Mental Tests and Measurements, 
i We congratulate Michigan upon adding Dr. Woody to its corps; and we are very 
glad indeed to have Dr. Woody back where we may hope to see him at our meetings 
and profit by his counsel. 



H. W. Anderson, Assistant Director, Educational Research, Detroit announces 
the establishment of tentative norms on the standardized test in typewriting upon 
which he has been working for the past two years. The tests are thoroughly practical, 
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easily administered and scored, and yield dear-cut values. Those interested in any 
way in typewriting work will do well to investigate this test. 



Dr. H. T. Manuel, Director Educational Research, Colorado State Normal, Gun- 
nison, Colo, has devised a Primary Group Test of General Ability. The test consists 
of four parts, the first and third being practice exercises while the second and fourth 
are the measuring instruments. Part two consists of oral directions, picture comple- 
tion, logical relations, and story arrangement Part four consists of arithmetical 
reasoning, memory, learning and classification. 

The test is designed for children in grades i to m inclusive and does not require 
the child either to read or to write. The situations are presented entirely by pictures 
and oral instructions. The story arrangement is probably the most unique of item in 
the entire set. No standards of any kind are available, but Dr. Manuel would appre- 
ciate cooperation in standardization and also constructive criticism of the test. 



Dean W. F. Russell of the State University of Iowa, an honorary member of our 
association, was appointed on a commission to advise the Chinese government con- 
cerning the establishment of a national system of schools and sailed for the orient 
in August He expects to be back at the university by the opening of the second 
semester in February. 



Ye department editor enjoyed a most pleasant summer teaching school adminis- 
tration in Ohio State University. 

/ 

What are you doing now at the beginning of the new year? 
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MEASURING THE PROGRESS OF PUPILS BY MEANS OF 

STANDARDIZED TESTS^ 

Samuel S. Brooks 

District SuperitiUndent, Winchester , New Hampshire 

From time out of mind the estimate of a pupil's progress in his 
school work has been left to the more or less excellent judgment of 
his teacher, a judgment often warped by personal prejudice due to 
his behavior in school, his personal appearance, or his father's 
standing in the community. The fact that the teacher .gave tests 
and ranked the child on the quality of his reactions to them does 
not necessitate a modification of the above statement. For those 
tests were based solely on what she judged the child ought to know 
concerning the various school subjects as a result of her particular 
line of instruction. She had no way of knowing definitely what a 
child of his age and grade really ought to know in order to be as 
well informed as other children of his age and grade in other 
schools. Even the grading of the papers, after they were cor- 
rected, was mostly a matter of judgment, as has been previously 
shown. 

Some of the more unthinking teachers took the testing and 
grading very seriously, marked the papers very carefully on a per- 
centage basis, and then "passed" the pupil or "flunked" him 
according to whether his mark was 70 or only 69. Others, realiz- 
ing more or less vaguely the injustice of such a procedure, graded 
the pupils' work as excellent, good, fair, poor, or very poor, which 
they could probably have done just as accurately without giving 
any tests for grading purposes at all. 

But there is no longer any valid excuse for such haphazard 
methods of measuring the results of teaching in elementary 
schools. The standardized tests and scales furnish us with definite 

^ This is the fifth article by Superintendent Brooks on the general topic "Putting 
Standardized Tests to Practical Use in Rural Schods." 
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nonns of achievement by means of which we can compare any 
child's work with the median or average for his age or grade and 
decide justly as to whether or not he is making normal progress. 

One of my purposes in using tests has been to measure the 
progress of pupils in their studies. Thus far we have given the 
tests four times in all the schools of the district. They have been 
given at intervals of several months so as to permit progress 
between tests to show plainly in the graphs. All the data from 
these several tests are graphically recorded and on file. The 
records are very interesting and highly satisfactory so far as 
proof of the efficiency of this method of measurement of progress 
is concerned although, of course, they do not always show satis- 
factory progress on the part of the pupils. 

As heretofore stated, our plan is to give standardized tests in 
as many of the elementary-school subjects as possible to all the 
pupils in the district three times a year. They were given first in 
September, 1919 for grading purposes and to get a starting point 
from which to measure progress. In February, 1920 the tests 
were given again in order to find out how the pupils were pro- 
gressing and particularly to discover along what lines, if any, 
unsatisfactory progress was being made, so that the teachers 
might see where increased effort or change of method was needed. 
In June, 1920 they were given a third time for promotion pur- 
poses. 

The scores of the individual pupils in these tests were recorded, 
on 4X6 cards, in the form of graphs. Each time a new test was 
given a new graph was drawn on each pupil's card in a different 
color, so that at the end of Jime I had, for each pupil in the district 
above the first grade, a graph card which showed at a glance his 
standing in all the subjects tested for three different periods in 
the school year. Each teacher had duplicate cards for the pupils 
of her particular school. 

Since my last article was written, I have devised and had 
printed a S X 8 graph card which is considerably more convenient 
than the makeshift in use last year. The graphs reproduced in 
this article are shown on the new form. This new card contains 
not only the names of the tests but also the standard scores for 
each of them. Directly below the name of each test is a vertical 
line upon which the standard scores for that test are printed at 
the intersections of the vertical line with the horizontal grade 
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lines. For instance, the sixth-grade standard score for comprehen- 
sion in Monroe's Silent Reading Test is 21. Accordingly, this 
number is printed at the intersection of the sixth-grade line with 
the vertical line below "Comprehension" and imder the name of 
that test. The fourth-grade standard score for Woody's Division 
Scale is 5. The figure 5 is therefore printed at the intersection 
of the fourth-grade line with the vertical line directly beneath 
"D" under "Arithmetic-Woody." Since in the Ayres Spelling 
Scale and in the Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale the standard 
scores for any particular grade vary with the column used for 
testing, no scores could be printed for these tests. So, merely for 
convenience, the Roman numerals marking the grade lines were 
repeated at their intersections with the verticals for these two 
tests. The lowest score on any test line shows the lowest grade in 
which that test is given. For example, Woody's Division Scale 
is not given below the third grade. Hence, the lowest score for 
this test (3) is on the third-grade line. Similarly, Starch's History 
Test is not given below the sixth grade. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 are copies of the graph records of three 
different children for the school year 1919-1920. All three were 
taught by the same teacher throughout the year. The graphs 
are given with explanations and comments for the purpose of 
showing a method of recording results so as to indicate at a glance 
how the pupils were progressmg in their school work and when 
they were ready for promotion. 

Figure 1 shows the record of an eleven-year-old girl of about 
average mentality. Her mental age (M.A.) was 11 years, 7 
months, and her intelligence quotient (I.Q.) was 105. Hence she 
is a little above the average in intelligence. Her graph, resulting 
from the September tests and represented by the dotted line in 
Figure 1, falls about equally above and below the fourth-grade 
line. That is, she averaged about fourth-grade (end of year) 
ability in the tested subjects at the beginning of the school year. 
Hence she was placed in the class that was beginning fifth-grade 
work, namely, the fifth grade according to the plan discussed in 
my third article. The dashed line represents the scores of the 
the same child from the February tests and the solid line those 
from the June tests. The progress of the child in her studies is 
shown by the steady movement of the graph from below upward. 
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Only two subjects show little or no increase and those will be 
explained a little farther on. 

Let us consider separately the progress made by this pupil 
in each subject beginning with reading. I depend mainly on 
Monroe's test for measuring silent reading ability. It is well 
standardized, perfectly objective, eliminates the memory factor, 
and is, to my mind, best fitted for my particular scheme. The 
pupil's score for rate of silent reading in September was 80. The 
first point, therefore, on the September curve was plotted at the 
intersection of the fourth-grade line with the test line, 80 being the 
fourth-grade standard score as shown on the card. Her score for 
comprehension was 17, which is halfway between the standard 
scores for the fourth and fifth grades. Hence, the second point on 
the September graph is located halfway between the fourth- and 
fifth-grade lines. Now note the space between the two points 
just located and the corresponding points on the dashed curve. 
This space shows the progress made by the pupil in silent reading 
during the first half of the school year in relation to normal annual 
progress represented by the distance between the two grade lines. 
The advance in rate of reading is particularly marked, covering as 
it does the space of a grade and a quarter in a half year. The 
advance made in comprehension is normal; that is, a half grade of 
progress in a half year of work. 

As shown by the corresponding points on the solid-line curve, 
the pupil's rate of reading increased very little during the last 
half of the year, while progress in ability to comprehend what was 
read continued to be normal. The rapid increase in rate of read- 
ing was imdoubtedly due to the special emphasis placed on effi- 
cient silent reading drill which was inaugurated in the Fall term 
and continued throughout the year. There had never before been 
any such drill in any of the schools. For the year, this child's 
progress was a grade and a half or SO percent above normal in rate 
of reading and just a grade, or normal, in comprehension. 

On the addition line, note the drop of the February 'curve 
below the one for September. There might be several reasons 
for this, the most plausible being that the child was tired or not 
feeling well at the time that particular test was given in February. 
This surmise is supported by the fact that she **came back" 
strong in the June tests and showed a half grade of progress for 
the year in addition ability. 
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Little progress was shown in subtraction ability; none at all 
for the &rst half of the year. But you will note that she was 
already up to fifth grade in both subtraction and addition at the 
beginning of the year. When a child's graph shows that he is 
well up to or above grade in any subject, the time and effort of 
that child is diverted to some subject in which he is below grade. 
One of the chief values of the tests is their diagnostic value in 
showing up the weak and strong places in the work of pupils or 
■ classes so that the teacher and superintendent may know where 
their efforts should be concentrated in order to bring about results 
as nearly uniform as possible. The tendency of the graphs to 
flatten out and more nearly approximate a straight line toward 
the end of the year is the direct result of this policy of placing the 
emphasis where it is most needed, the places where it is most 
needed being indicated by the earlier graphs. The ideal curve 
would, of course, be a straight line, denoting ability exactly 
equal to the grade norms in all subjects. And an ideal year's 
record for a fifth-grade pupil would be three straight lines the 
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FIGURE 1. RECORD OF AN ELEVEN- YEAR-OLD GIRL OF AVERAGE 
ABILITY. THE DOTTED LINE REPRESENTS SEPTEMBER SCORES; THE 
DASHED LINE, FEBRUARY SCORES;AND THE SOLID LINE, JUNE SCORES 
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first coincident with the fourth-grade line on the card, the third 
coincident with the fifth-grade line, and the second midway 
between and parallel to the others. Such a record would denote 
absolutely even and normal progress for the year. 

One of the tests given in the fall was the Cleveland Survey 
Test in the fundamental operations of arithmetic — a test which 
is excellent for purposes of diagnosis. This test showed this par- 
ticular pupil to be especially weak in the multiplication and 
division of fractions, decimals, and denominate numbers. Special 
corrective drill on these phases of arithmetic was responsible 
for the splendid progress shown on the multiplication and division 
lines. 

Note the very low score made in the mixed fundamentals test 
in September, the excellent progress made during the year, and 
the fact that in spite of such progress the pupil failed to come 
up to grade at the end of the year. It is noteworthy that only 
eight pupils in the whole district have so far succeeded in getting 
as high grades in this test as they averaged in the four fundamen- 
tal operations, although the test is made up of a mixture of the 
identical examples used in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division tests. Most of them fall below from half a 
grade to a whole grade. A study of Figures 2, 3, and 4 reveals 
the same facts concerning the results from this test. Although 
good progress is made in every case, the pupil or class persistently 
grades lower in this test than in the others on fundamentals of 
arithmetic. To my mind this indicates that the standard scores 
for this test are too high. 

Continuing the examination of Figure 1, we find Monroe's 
Reasoning Test in Arithmetic to be the next in order. This test 
is scored for three things: rate of solving problems, solutions 
correct in principle, and correct answers. Good progress is shown 
for the year in all three although the pupil fails to reach the 
grade standard for speed in solving problems. 

In spelling ability the pupil accomplished 25 percent more than 
a normal year's progress, with nearly four times as great progress 
made in the last half of the year as in the first half. And here is 
a chance for some more interesting comparisons of the graphs on 
the different cards. Figure 2 shows no progress in spelling in the 
first half; Figure 3 shows the same; while Figure 4, which is the 
record of a whole fifth grade, shows considerably more progress in 
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the last half than in the first. The midyear tests revealed the 
fact that spelling work in general was progressing unsatisfactorily. 
As remedial measures, oral spelling drill together with Buckwal- 
ter's Comprehensive Speller were thrown into the discard. Ayres' 
Spelling Scale, supplemented by individual spelling lists made up 
of troublesome words from the pupils' own written vocabularies, 
was made the basis of the spelling course. A little booklet con- 
,taining graded lists of 1600 "Common Blunder Words" was also 
used in most of the schools. Spelling lessons were shortened; 
new words were presented by a more psychological method; and 
the recitation consisted of a written lesson wherein the pupils 
use the words of the day's lesson in sentences or in a short com- 
position. The efficacy of these changes in subject matter and 
method is strikingly evidenced by the greatly increased progress 
during the last half of the year. 

Next comes handwriting. This pupil's scores in writing are 
typical of the general conditions revealed by the tests as discussed 
in my last article; speed scores up to or much above grade and 
quality scores very low. Although this pupil showed considerable 
progress for the year, she failed to reach the grade standard in 
quality of handwriting. But she did better than most of the 
pupils in this respect. Note that, throughout the year, her speed 
decreased while her quality increased. In the past, speed had 
been attained at the expense of quality. Now quality has been 
gained at the sacrifice of speed, and yet speed has not been re- 
duced below the grade standard. Figure 2 also shows the fact 
that quality improved at the expense of speed. In most other 
cases, however, speed increased at approximately the same rate 
as quality so that the pupils were about as far behind in writing 
at the end of the year as they were at the beginning. All four of 
the records presented in this article show an improvement in hand- 
writing for the year considerably above the average for the dis- 
trict. In general the improvement in writing ability was small. 
The reasons for the conditions found to exist at the beginning of 
the year and the general lack of progress during the year were 
fully discussed in the preceding article. 

As for language and grammar, so far as the author is aware, 
no satisfactory general test or scale has been standardized. One 
of our greatest needs at present in carrying out a complete testing 
program in the elementary schools is a general language and 
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grammar test somewhat on the same plan as the Hahn-Lackey 
Geography Scale. Starch's Pimctuation Scale is good for 
measuring ability in that particular. Charters Diagnostic 
Language and Grammar Tests are excellent as far as they go, 
and they cover pretty well the common errors in the use of the 
English language. But no standards were available for them last 
year, so that they did not fit into a scheme which required tests 
that have been fairly well standardized.^ Hence we could do 
little in testing language and grammar ability last year. The 
two tests used, namely, Greene's English Organization Test and 
Thomdike's Visual Vocabulary Test might perhaps more properly 
be placed xmder the head of reading. The English Organization 
Test proved rather imsatisfactory. It does not seem to measure 
any definite ability. Its chief value seems to be in indicating, to 
some extent, a pupil's general intelligence or general reasoning 
ability, if there is such a thing, and even in this I have not found 
it to agree very well with the results of regular intelligence tests. 

The vocabulary test, however, has proved very valuable, 
especially in interpreting silent reading scores. There is a high 
degree of correlation between the scores in the vocabulary test 
and those of comprehension in silent reading if the scores of 
children much below normal are thrown out. When a normal 
child fails in comprehension of silent reading, an examination of 
his vocabulary scores will often show a serious lack of word 
knowledge, which can be remedied by a definite plan of vocabulary 
building as explained in a former article. To such a policy is due 
the excellent progress shown by the pupil represented in Figure 1 as 
regards vocabulary knowledge. This progress is shown by the 
curves to be from fourth-grade ability in September to halfway 
between fifth- and sixth-grade ability in June. Notice that this is 
also the highest point reached in the silent reading scores. This 
test likewise measures the efficiency of whatever method of 
vocabulary building may be adopted. 

Highly satisfactory in amoimt and uniformity was the prog- 
ress in geography and history, as shown in Figures 1, 2, and 4, 
although for some reason the history scores persistently lagged 
behind those in geography. 

' Standard scores for these tests are now available and we are using them as a 
part of our testing program. 
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As before mentioned, Figure 1 is the record of a pupil a little 
above the average in intelligence and her record shows on the 
average, a little more than a normal year of progress which is as 
it should be. Furthermore, her progress was in the direction of a 
more uniform ability in all subjects. The June curve is 35 per- 
cent shorter than the September curve as shown in Figure 5 (a), 
thus approaching much nearer the ideal curve. This fact exem- 
plifies the value of corrective measures based on diagnosis by 
standardized tests. 

These records are also used for promotion purposes. When a 
child's graph has moved upward over a space approximately 
equal to the distance between two grade lines he is ready to be 
promoted to the next grade. As before stated, the pupil whose 
record is shown in Figure 1 was started on fifth-grade work at the 
beginning of the school year. Her graph has moved upward, 
as shown by the solid-line curve, until it averages better than 
fifth grade. This shows that she had attained fifth-grade end-of- 
the-year standards in Jime and was ready for promotion to the 
sixth grade and to begin work in that grade the following September. 

Figure 2 shows the record of a very bright eleven-year-old girl 
with a mental age of fifteen years and an I. Q. of 135. Although 
her graph showed an average of sixth-grade ability at the begin- 
ning of the year, it was considered wisest, because of her youth 
and various changes in the course of study, to have her take the 
regular sixth-grade work for that year and to prepare herself for 
double promotion by taking part of the seventh-grade work. 
Her chart shows a progress of from half a grade in rate of silent 
reading and spelling to two and a half grades in multiplication. 
In the June tests, as shown by the solid-line curve, she averaged 
halfway between seventh- and eighth-grade standards and was 
promoted to the eighth grade. Whatever of seventh-grade work 
she did not take along with the sixth-grade work, she will take up 
in the eighth grade, thus losing nothing of subject matter and 
gaining a whole year's time. Figure 5 (b) shows the relative 
lengths of this pupil's September and Jime curves when straight- 
ened out. The June curve is about three-fourths as long as the 
September curve. 

>. Figure 3 gives the record of a very dull boy with a chronologi- 
cal age of 13 years, a mental age of 9 years 10 months, and an 
I. Q. of 76. Note the great irregularity of the September curve 
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and the general lack of progress throughout the year. Note that 
in many instances the scores of later tests fall below those of 
previous ones, and that the reading scores are much lower than 
the vocabulary scores indicating that poor reading may be due 
to lack of native ability and not to lack of word knowledge. This 
boy fell so far short of reaching fourth-grade standards in the 
Jime tests that he was not promoted to the fifth grade. He was 
already two years retarded. Question: — Did we do right in 
retarding this child another year? Problem: — What to do with 
cases of this kind in rural schools where special classes are out of 
the question, where manual trade schools are beyond the reach 
of the pupils, when promotion means placing the pupil wholly 
out of his depth, and when retardation means discouragement. 
This boy will probably never get beyond the fourth or fifth grade 
except through mistaken charity. Would it not be well to have 
some provision whereby such hopelessly retarded children could 
be permitted to leave school and engage in some useful and 
profitable work under the guidance of parents or other responsible 
persons, at least until society becomes sufficiently civilized to 
make provision at public expense for the proper training of such 
individuals? They would at least be saved from forming habits 
of failure and idleness which so many such children acquire during 
years of forced attendance at school after they have reached the 
limits of their mental capacities in acquiring knowledge from 
books. Figure 5 (c) shows the relative lengths of this pupil's 
September and June curves. It should be remembered that all 
three of these pupils were taught by the same teacher in the same 
way. 

Figure 4 is the record of a fifth grade containing nine pupils. 
It shows that the entire grade has made normal progress or better 
in nearly every test. As usual, however, the class is weak in 
quality of handwriting. It is also slightly below grade in arith- 
metical reasoning, in mixed fimdamentals, in spelling, and in 
geography. On the other hand, the class is considerably above 
standard in reading, in the fundamentals of arithmetic, in speed 
of writing, and in language and grammar. On the whole it shows 
that both teachers and pupils have done excellent work through- 
out the year. Relative lengths of September and June curves 
are shown in Figure 5 (d). The June curve is about 20 percent 
shorter than the September curve. 
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FIGURE 2. KECOKD OF A BRIGHT ELEVEN- YEAR-OLD GIRL. THE 

DOTTED LINE REPRESENTS SEPTEMBER SCORES; THE DASHED UNE, 

FEBRUARY SCORES; AND THE SOLID LINE, JUNE SCORES 
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FIGURE 3. RECORD OF A VERY DULL TWELVE- YEAR-OLD BOY. THE 

DOTTED LINE REPRESENTS SEPTEMBER SCORES; THE DASHED LINE, 

TEBRUARY SCORES; AND THE SOLID LINE, JUNE SCORES 
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FIGXIRE 4. RECORD FOR A FIFTH GRADE CONSISTING OF NINE 
PUPILS. THE DOTTED LINE REPRESENTS SEPTEMBER SCORES; ^THE 
DASHED LINE, FEBRUARY SCORES; AND THE SOLID LINE, JUNE SCORES 
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FIGURE 5. A COUPARISON OF THE LENGTHS OF SEPTEUBER AND 
JUNE CURVES AS SHOWN IN FIGURES 1 TO 4 



VARIATION OF MARKING SYSTEMS AS DIAGNOSED BY 

OBJECTIVE TESTS 

RiVERDA Harding Jordan 
Dartmouth College 

In recent years attention has frequently been called to the 
value of objective tests in diagnosing and evaluating various fac- 
tors in connection with school marking, which otherwise must 
remain purely matters of conjecture, and the remedy for which 
must be applied from a purely subjective judgment. In the course 
of a study worked out recently, an effective concrete illustration 
developed which demonstrates this value very definitely. By 
way of bringing this use of the objective scale more especially 
under the observation of the school administrators, a brief descrip- 
tion of the application made of the objective standards is here 
presented. 

In the course of a comparison between nationality of pupils 
and their progress in school,^ made in the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, it became necessary to collect the school marks for 
one semester (half a year) of the pupils in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. These school marks were taken from the teachers' 
classroom registers for ten schools in Minneapolis, involving 
records of 2,076 pupils. The marks were for the entire semester 
in each subject of instruction, and an average of all subjects for 
each pupil was made. In the ten schools the subjects of instruc- 
tion were the same for all the pupils of any given grade, although, 
of course, the usual differences in the presentation of subject 
matter, and, indeed, in the content of subject matter offered, 
were found. After the average semester mark of each pupil in all 
his subjects was worked out, the marks were compared, and trans- 
lated, where necessary, into terms of a scale of ten — i.e., a perfect 
mark in all subjects was 10.0, the next step in the descending 
scale being 9 . 9, and so on down to zero. Table I was then worked 

^ Jordan, R. H., Nationality and school progress, Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishmg Co., 1921. 
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VARIATION OF MARKING SYSTEMS 
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out on the basis of the medians of the boys and girls in each one 
of the school grades studied in each of the ten schools. 

A study of the medians in the various schools, grade by grade, 
as well as a comparison of the school medians in the final column, 
brings to light a startling lack of uniformity in the marking sys- 
tems employed in various buildings, although within any one 
building no great deviations will be noted. This condition gives 
rise to the feeling that in a school system of any size the old adage, 
"As the superintendent, so the school," must be changed to read, 
"As the principal, so the school." 

The range of marking in the ten schools will be better under- 
stood by a study of Table II and Figure 1 . It will be noted here 
that some of the marks run very low and some very high. As a 
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FIGURE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL MARKS. 10 SCHOOLS OF 

MINNEAPOLIS. 2,076 CASES 
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matter of fact, School No. 9 gives its highest ranking pupils in 
every grade (except the girls of via and vib), a mark lower than 
the median pupil in the corresponding grade of School No. .1. 
The lower range of the scale, then, would be almost eliminated if 
School No. 9 were not included in the comparisons. 

TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE MARKS MADE BY 2,076 
PUPILS IN GRADES VIB TO VIIIA INCLUSIVE IN TEN MINNE- 
APOLIS SCHOOLS, IN ALL SUBJECTS 



Average 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Mark 






Cases 


9.6-10.0 





16 


16 


9.1-9.5 


7 


44 


51 


8.6-9.0 


22 


54 


76 


8.1- 8.5 


43 


91 


134 


7.6-8.0 


57 


120 


177 


7.1- 7.5 


61 


95 


156 


6.6- 7.0 


96 


147 


243 


6.1- 6.5 


99 


116 


215 


5.6- 6.0 


110 


104 


214 


5.1-5.5 


107 


92 


199 


4.6- 5.0 


101 


52 


153 


4.1- 4.5 


101 


45 


146 


3.6-4.0 


68 


28 


96 


3.1- 3.5 


55 


24 


79 


2.6- 3.0 


32 


15 


47 


2.1- 2.5 


25 


10 


35 


1.6- 2.0 


14 


5 


19 


1.1- 1.5 


10 





10 


0.6- 1.0 


4 


2 


6 


0.4-0.5 


4 





4 


Total 


1,016 


1,060 


2,076 





In conversation with the principals of such widely varying 
schools as School No. 1 and School No. 8 or School No. 9, an 
attempt was made to determine the basis which the principal had 
in mind in directing the marking system of the teachers under his 
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charge. The principal of School No. 1 felt that the high grades 
given by his teachers were to be explained on a basis of the high 
intelligence shown by the pupils of the school, and an attempt at 
justification of this position was made by calling attention to the 
fact that the pupils came from homes of intelligence and a certain 
degree of wealth. The principal of School No. 9 felt that the 
"standard" of his school was best maintained by a very strict 
marking system, and was very proud of the fact that pupils, 
who had been given higher marks in their own buildings, were not 
able, when transferred from other parts of the city, to meet the 
requirements of his own school, and frequently had to be demoted. 
He felt that a low marking system was an evidence of a high 
standard for his building. Such responses were typical of all the 
schools, and it became very evident that the problem of the super- 
intendent of bringing about a uniform marking system was almost 
impossible unless the principals could be convinced by some 
purely objective method that their theories of marking were in 
error. 

Some months later it became possible for the writer to evaluate 
by objective methods the achievement of a portion of the pupils 
already studied, by means of certain tests designed to measure 
specific abilities of the children. By this time, the eighth-grade 
children had been promoted to the high school, so that the tests 
were given only to the pupils who had originally been studied in 
the sixth and seventh grades. The tests given were two Trabue 
Completion tests, two vocabulary tests, two number completion 
tests, two geometrical forms tests, two substitution tests, a mem- 
ory span test and an opposites test. All pupils were eliminated 
from these tests whose marks had not been considered in the 
original investigation. The averages of the schools is given in 
Table III in terms of the raw scores for each test. For puposes of 
comparison these tests were worked out for schools 1, 8 and 9 
only, in order to determine the relative standing of these most 
widely divergent marking systems. 

This comparison shows a clear superiority of the pupils in 
School No. 8 over School No. 1, and certainly demonstrates that 
the contention of the principal of School No. 1, that his pupils 
were of higher intellectual grade than those of most of the other 
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schools of the dty, is entirely without foxmdation. School No. 9 
b clearly below the grade of School No. 1 , but not nearly to such 



TABLE nr. AVERAGE SCORES FOR EACH 


TEST IN 


SCHOOL 


1, 8,9 


School 


0pp. 


Trab. 


Vocab. 


Subst 


Mrm. 
Sp. 


No. 
Comp. 




1 
8 
9 


49.7 
57.3 
45.9 


12.6 
13.3 
11.5 


56.9 
58.1 
54 4 


74.9 
79.9 
71.0 


15.2 
16.1 
16.4 


12.3 
12.5 
10.1 


7.1 

8.2" 

5.5 



an extent as is indicated by the wide disparity between the marks 
given the pupils in the two schools. The objective tests have 
here solved what otherwise would be an extremely difficult situa- 
tion for a school superintendent to handle. It is shown very 
clearly that there is no justification for an assumption on the 
part of any one of these principals that his subjective measure- 
ment based upon long experience is a safe or proper basis for 
marking his pupils. 

The principal of School No. 1 will at once discover his error in 
assuming that his pupils are superior to the personnel of the 
other schools of the city. The principal of School No. 9 will 
realize that his low marking is due in part to a lower standard of 
intelligence, and therefore that it does not imply necessarily a 
higher standard for his school, and he ^411 see further that an ex- 
tremely low standard of marking is not justified in comparison 
with the other schools of the city. The principal of School No. 8 
likewise will realize either that his marking scale has been unfor- 
tunate or that he is not getting the degree of attainment from his 
pupils which he may reasonably expect. 

As a result of these tests, school principals will find it incum- 
bent to come to some agreement among themselves as to marking 
standards. Not only is the result of these tests of values with 
reference to the general conditions as brought out by medians or 
by averages, but the extreme range of marking shown by the total 
distribution of the 2,076 pupils will be very much restricted. 
The curve of distribution will much more nearly approach the 
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normal curve when the results of the objective tests are studied 
and intelligently applied. The ease of application of such tests 
as those used, or similar intelligence tests, makes it a very simple 
matter for any superintendent of schools to diagnose the exact 
situation, and hence to evaluate properly difiFerences in marking 
which exist within his school system. It is to be hoped that such 
diagnostic methods will be used very commonly in the immediate 
future. 



THE RATE OF PROGRESS IN TEACHER PREPARATION^ 

W. Randolph Burgess 

Formerly Russell Sage Foundation 

Table I shows the improvement which has taken place in the 
education of teachers in service in ten states since the year 1910. 
The index numbers* used to show the standing of each state are 
derived from state school reports which give the number of college 
graduates and the nimiber of normal-school graduates on the 
teaching staff. The index numbers show the number of years of 
college or normal-school training the average teacher has had, 
counting only years of study leading to graduation. In Massa- 
chusetts in 1910, for example, the average teacher had one and 
two- thirds years of college or normal-school training. By 1918 
this record had improved; so that if the completed normal-school 
and college courses were evenly distributed among all the teachers 
there would be more than two years for each teacher. 

In Table I a number of missing years have been filled in by 
interpolation and in the case of West Virginia the index number 
for 1910 was estimated. The figures have also been carefully 
edited for inconsistencies. The states are listed in the order of 
their rank in 1918. 

An average index number for the ten states is given at the foot 
of the table. This was computed from the index numbers, giving 
each state equal weight, a method which gives a more stable 
figure than a weighted average which is largely influenced by 
fluctuations in one or two states with large numbers of teachers. 
For the years 1919 and 1920 the average is computed by the 
method of relatives; that is the percentage increase over the 
1918 level is computed in each state where the data are available, 
and the average of these percents is used to determine the average 
index figure. 

The average shows a continuous improvement amounting in 
the aggregate to a 42 percent increase over the 1910 figures. In the 
light of a recent nation-wide teacher shortage it is notable that the 

^ The second of two articles on the education of teachers in service in the United 
States. 

' Burgess, W. Randolph. "The education of teachers in fourteen states," Journal 
of Educational Research^ 3:161-72, March, 1921. 
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tabu: I. INDEX NUMBERS lOR EDUCATION 01 TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
IN TEN STATES. 1910 TO 1920 





Years of Completed CoUege or Normal-School Training 
per Teacher 


Sute 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Musichusetb 

Rhode I«Uu<l 

New Jeney 

New Hampshire., 
Minnesota 


1.65 
1-78 
1.51 

1,00 
0.96 
99 

o.j; 

0,63 
0,45 

0.33 


1.65 
1,81 

1,54 
1 09 
1. 00 
1.18 
0.38 
61 
0-50 
0.34 


1.68 
1.85 
1.62 
I 17 
107 
1.22 
0.49 
0.67 
0,55 
47 


1,68 

1-86 

1 75 
1 23 
1.07 
1.19 
0,77 
0.73 
58 
53 


1,75 
1.B7 
1.75 
1.30 
1.13 
I. IS 
0.81 
0,66 
62 
54 


1.82 
1.91 
1 S3 
1.36 
1 16 
1.19 
0,82 
0.73 
0.63 
0.55 


1,90 
1,94 
1,90 

1 43 
1 19 
1.06 
0.82 
0,79 
0,65 
0.60 


1,98 
1 97 
1 94 

1.51 
1 22 
1 19 
98 
0.17 
72 
0.70 


2 05 
2.00 
1.95 
1.S9 
1.25 
1 18 
1.05 
0,82 
79 
0.76 


2.05 

1.96 
1 65 
1.26 
1,17 
1,02 
85 


2. OS 

1 99 

1.71 
1,2S 














We«tViigini. 




Avenge 


0,97 


1.01 


1.08 


1 14 


1.16 


I 20 


1.23 


1 30 


1.34 


1 3S« 


1,37 


Percent increase 
since 1910. , 
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11 
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records do not show any general falling off in the past two years. 
In Montana and Illinois the 1919 figures are slightly under those 
for 1918. In the other states there is either no loss or a slight gain; 
so that the average shows a slight gain. The rapid progress of 
previous years is interrupted, but there is no evident loss. While 
this showing is exceedingly encouraging it should be borne in mind 
that some of the effects of high prices and low teachers' salaries 
have not yet been felt. Decreased enrollment in normal school 
lessens the supply of trained teachers, not this year but in two or 
three years. It remains to be seen whether salary increases and 
better working conditions will come into play rapidly enough to 
offset the unfavorable influences. Apparently the situation is now 
better, in these states at least, than has commonly been thought. 



Measuring Rates op Change 
The figures of Table I are of significance, not alone for the 
accomplishments which they show, but also for the direction and 
rate of movement which they record for each state. From the 
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data of Table I, coeflBicients of regression' have been computed to 
show for each state the annual rate of progress in teacher prepara- 
tion. These coefficients are shown in Table II. Illinois showed 
the most rapid progress during the ten-year period with an annual 
advance of more than seven hundredths of a year of training 
for each teacher. The rate is due to low figures in the first few 
years rather than to consistently rapid progress. It should be 
added that the internal evidence for the accuracy of the Illinois 
figures is less convincing than in the case of any other state. New 
Hampshire follows closely on the heels of Illinois with a remarkably 
steady increase in the education of its teaching staff. Montana 
shows the least progress, although its ranking in teacher prepara- 
tion has been at or near the top of the western states for which we 
have figures. The state of Minnesota shows exactly the same 
regression coefficient as the average for the ten states. 

TABLE n. COEFFICIENTS OF REGRESSION SHOWING ANNUAL RATE 
OF PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE TEACHING FORCE 

IN TEN STATES, 1910 TO 1920 



State 


Annual Increase in 

Years of College or 

Normal School 

Training per 

Teacher 


Illinois 


0.073 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


0.070 
0.051 


Massachusetts 

West Virginia 

Minnesota 


0.050 
0.048 
0.041 




0.037 


\^rsdnia 


0.025 


» ••©•■■••" ••.. .t. 

Rhode Island 

Montana 


0.025 
0.006 






Ten states 


0.041 







' For the method emplo3red see article by Leonard P. Ayres in Journal of 
Educational Research, May 1920, and discussion in Trends of School Costs by W. 
Randolph Burgess, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 
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Looking Forward to 1950 

The coefficients of regression of Table II make possible a 
speculation as to the education of teachers in coming years. They 
furnish a method of determining where the present rate of prog- 
ress will carry us. Table III shows what the education of the 
teachers of ten states will be in the year 1950if the rate of progress 
of the past eleven years is consistently maintained. 

TABLE in. INDEX NUMBERS FOR TEACHER PREPARATION IN 1950 
ON THE BASIS OF THE RATE OF PROGRESS FROM 1910 

TO 1920 



State 


Years of Completed 
College or Normal- 
School Training per 
Teacher 


New Hampshire. . . 

New Jersey 

Massachusetts 

niinois T T 


3.82 
3.59 
3.58 
3.33 
2.78 
2.58 
2.26 
1.94 
1.61 
1.36 


Rhode Island 

Minnesota 

West Virginia 

Kansas 

Virginia 

Montana 


Ten states 


2.60 





The figures are in terms of index numbers showing the years 
of completed college or normal-school training per teacher. The 
record of the highest state, New Hampshire, is very close to that 
goal so often mentioned, four years of college or normal-school 
training. Montana, the low state, shows a figure only a few points 
higher than her index in 1920. The present rate of progress in 
three states in the lower half of the table will not bring them in 
thirty years to a point where their average teacher will have two 
years of college or normal-school training. 

Relative Standing at Three Periods 

The relative ranking of the ten states at the three periods 
1910| 1920, and 1950, according to the size of their index numbers 
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is shown in Table IV. Rhode Island drops from first place in 1910 
to second in 1920 and fifth in 1950. Montana shows as great a 
decline in relative position, from fifth to tenth place. New 
Hampshire and Illinois show the greatest increases in rank. 

TABLE IV. RANK OF TEN STATES IN TEACHER PREPARATION, 1910, 

1920, AND 1950 (computed) 



State 


Rank 


1910 


1920 


1950 


Rhode Island 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New Hampshire 

Montana 

Minnesota 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Illinois 

West Virginia 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


2 
1 
3 
4 
6 
5 
8 
9 
7 
10 


5 
3 
2 
1 

10 
6 
9 
8 
4 
7 



Rapid progress is not confined to any one section of the country 
nor is slow progress characteristic of some single section. West 
and East divide the honors of the two states making most rapid 
progress and each furnishes a representative for lowest place. 
There is no tendency for urban states to make more rapid progress 
th)an rural. One of the two states with the lowest rates of gain is 
Rhode Island, the most thickly populated state in the Union, and 
the other is Montana, largely rural. 

Another factor which might be expected to influence the rate 
of gain is the rate of increase in the population. Montana is a 
striking case in point. From 1910 to 1920 the population of 
Montaaa increased 45. 6 per cent, an increase nearly twice as 
large as that in any other of the ten states. It is evident that with 
such an influx of new population the problem of finding trained 
teachers for rapidly growing schools is far more diflScult than that 
of finding them in a more static population. It would seem reason- 
able to account for Montana's low rate of increase in teacher 
preparation by her large increase in population. When we exam- 
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ine this relationship in the other states, however, we find no 
clear-cut tendency. If the figures for Montana be omitted there 
is practically no correlation either positive or negative between 
rates of increase in population and rates of increase in teacher 
preparation. If there is a tendency it is toward more rapid 
improvement in teacher preparation in the active states having 
large population increases. 

Conditions of Progress 

The causes operating towards the improvement of the educa- 
tion of the teaching force can probably be determined accurately 
only by a more detailed analysis of circumstances in particular 
states. Clearly enough the first step in any such analysis is a 
careful compilation of the facts as to teacher preparation from 
year to year and a thorough interpretation of the figures once 
they are compiled. At present data on the educational prepara- 
tion of teachers are collected in less than one-third of the states 
of the Union and in only a few of these states are the figures sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny that their true import may be discovered. 
Notable examples of careful collection and use of such figures 
are foimd in recent school reports from New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Montana. 

It is a truism in education that as is the teacher so is the 
school. The development of modem educational statistics in the 
past decade has taught us the value of child accounting, and we 
have learned that conditions affecting the progress of children 
are most rapidly improved by the simple method of checking up 
the facts each year with regard to the ages, the grades, and the 
progress of the children and printing them in our annual r:eports. 
We need to learn the same lesson with regard to the teachers and 
to develop methods of teacher inventories which shall annually 
gather and publish the facts that will tell us where the teachers 
come from, how well they are prepared, how long they serve, 
and what they are paid. 

Summary 

1. From 1910 to 1920 there is an increase of 42 percent in the 
average index number of teacher preparation for ten states. 

2. In the years 1919 and 1920 little progress was made in 
teacher preparation, but on the other hand there was no substan- 
tial loss in any state for which we have figures. 
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3. When computed as a coeffident of regression the annual 
increase in years of college or normal-school training per teacher 
for ten states is . 041 . 

4. If present rates of progress are continued imtil 1950, New 
Hampshire will lead the states for which we have figures with 
average teacher preparation nearly equivalent to four years of 
college or normal-school training. 

5. There are no obvious explanations for the very diverse 
rates of progress among states. The situation clearly calls for 
careful collection and analysis of statistics in each state. 



SCHOOL VARIATION IN GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 

Warren W. Coxe 

Formerly Vocation BureaUj Cincinnatif Ohio 

A course of study which shall be of universal application 
throughout a school system has certain obvious advantages, 
among which are the following: 1) inasmuch as all pupils of the 
same grade study the same material at the same time, transfers 
can be eflfected easily and without loss of time to the pupil; 2) 
there can be a greater uniformity of textbooks; 3) courses of 
study can be worked out in greater detail; 4) many supervisory 
problems are simplified; and 5) the cost of education is some- 
what less. All these advantages are on the side of less work for 
the teacher and less cost for the community. 

We should not forget, however, that student bodies differ 
greatly in general intelligence and therefore in their ability to 
pursue a given course of study. Were we to judge the efficiency 
of teaching by the degree of success with which pupils pass stand- 
ard educational tests, we might be imfair unless we made allow- 
ance for such a factor as the general intelligence of the pupils. 
It is, therefore, very important that a school superintendent should 
know the composition of the student bodies in the several schools 
in terms of general intelligence. 

This article presents data regarding the general intelligence of 
24 sixth grades in 24 elementary schools in Cincinnati. The 
I examination used was the Otis Group Intelligence Scale. It was 
V^ven near the end of the year, was administered throughout by 
two people trained in giving such tests, and was scored by the 
same two people. The conditions of giving and scoring were thus 
uniform in all the schools. The results ought therefore to be 
strictly comparable. 

The immediate reason for giving the tests was the selection of 
candidates for a six-year classical high school. The tentative 
basis of selection was a minimum intelligence quotient of 110. 

In Table I is presented the distribution of scores for the 24 
schools. The wide variation of scores in any one school is at once 
noticeable. Schools are not alike in this respect, for some mani- 
fest much more variation than do others. Reduction of this 
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variation through a reclassification of the pupils should make the 
work of teaching very much easier and more eflFective. In another 
study we found that the variation in mental age was much greater 
than the variation in chronological age. This means that there is a 
tendency to allow children to progress in school in accordance 
with chronological age rather than mental ability, and this par- 
tially explains the wide variation of scores just noticed. 

But the fact we wish to emphasize especially is the extent to 
which schools differ in the type of their pupils. This is better 
shown by a comparison of intelligence quotients. Scores will vary 
with growth, but the intelligence quotient is presumed to be 
nearly constant over a considerable number of years. Because of 
this constancy, the intelligence quotient is used to classify children 
as dull, normal, bright, or superior. 

In Table II is shown the percent of pupils above and below 
certain intelligence quotients. Compare, for example, Schools 1 
and 18. In School 1, 75 percent of the pupils have intelligence 
quotients of 100 or above; 57 percent of 110 or above; and 25 per- 
cent of 130 or above. In School 18 only 22 percent have intelli- 
gence quotients of 100 or above; 9 percent of 110 or above; and 
none of 130 or above. School 12 has children somewhat brighter 
than School 1; School 8 has duller children than School 18. Be- 
tween these extremes are all gradations. 

An examination of the data of Tables I and II shows that the 
school averages do not conform to the normal probability curve. 
This is because the tables do not include as many schools from con- 
gested districts as from the better residential sections. Were all 
schools included, there would be a larger proportion with low 
averages and the variation would be increased. Furthermore, in 
none of the schools are the extremely dull included in this grade, 
for they have failed of promotion and are either to be found in the 
lower grades or in special schools. 

A comparison of these facts with the type of community served 
by each school is instructive. Following are brief statements de- 
scriptive of each community: 

SchooCl^High-class residences; a large proportion of successful business 

and professional men. 
School 2 — In a congested district; includes stores and some factories; some 

foreigners; almost entirely a laboring class. 
School 3 — ^Mainly residential, but near factories; laboring class forms a large 

proportion of the population. 
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School 4 — High-class residences; homes of college professors and professional 

men; a small part is very wealthy and another part is decidedly tenement. 
School 5 — An outlying district; high-class residences; homes of business and 

professional men. 
School 6 — Good residences; homes of business and laboring men; an orphan 

asylum is within the district and sends its children here. 
School 7 — Good residences; a great number of excellent apartment houses; 

honiesLof business and laboring men. 
School ^^Colored children only; a very high-class colored neighborhood; 

entirely residential; a great many apartment houses. 
School 9 — Good residences; many home owners; largely business men. 
School 10 — Thickly settled residential neighborhood; business and laboring 

men. 
Schoolll— -Good residences; apartment houses; business and office men. 
SchoqOi^Rapidly growing community; successful business and professional 

menfnigh-class residences; very homogeneous. 
School 13 — Outlying district; almost in an agricultural region; a very stable 

population. 
School 14 — Good residential; many negroes; laboring class. 
School 15 — Semi-residential; near the railroads and river; largely laboring 

class. 
School 16 — Part of district is high-class residential, part is tenement; an 

orphan asylum is in the district. 
School 17 — Rapidly growing district; mainly residential; homes of factory 

workers. 
School 18 — Almost in the heart of the city; very congested; low-class tene- 
ments; some foreigners; run-down neighborhood; laboring class. 
School 19— Outlying district; has a great many children from an agricultural 

neighborhood. 
School 20 — Outlying region; high-class residential; business and professional 

men. 
School 21 — Outlying region; very good residences; business and working 

clas^.;,^^ 
Schoor22;^emi-residential; part of district is tenement; foreigners; laboring 

class. 
School 23 — Outlying district; fair residential somewhat rural. 
School 24 — Congested tenement district; run-down neighborhood; partly 

industrial. 

It is manifest that these schools represent widely varying con- 
ditions. Children attending School 18 have a very linnited home 
environment and nearly two-thirds of them are classified on the 
intelligence scale as dull. Children attending such schools as 1, 
4, or 12 are of a radically different type both as to environment 
and general intelligence, being much above the average. These 
varying conditions indicate that the course of study is a problem 
for each school, to be solved according to local needs. 
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Enough experimental work has already been done to suggest 
how this may be carried out. Whipple and Terman have shown 
that bright children not only can make rapid progress but can at 
the same time take an enriched curriculum. It has also been found 
that dull children can almost never make normal progress through 
the grades. We thus have three groups, the dull, the normal and 
the bright, each requiring some special adaptation of the curric- 
ulum. 

We have shown that these schools varied in the general intelli- 
gence of their pupils and that they served communities of very 
diflFerent types. It is also to be noted that there is a correlation 
between the intelligence level of the pupils and the character of 
the commimity. Those with lower intelligence levels generally 
live in the more congested districts; those with the higher intelli- 
gence levels generally live in the outlying, residential sections. 

This suggests how the school may adapt itself to its com- 
munity. Consider, first, how such a school as No. 18 will plan its 
curriculum. It is evident that it will have to permit its children 
to progress more slowly than usual, possibly allowing three years 
to do two grades of work. It should provide some of those things 
ordinarily found in the home but lacking in most of these homes, 
such as games, parties, plenty of simple reading, chance to "tinker," 
etc. Hand work should be provided, partly for cultural reasons, 
but mainly as a preliminary to vocational training. Since these 
children can neither make the rapid progress of bright children nor 
progress as far in school, one would only cause them to fail by 
urging them to meet the more difficult requirements. Failure 
tends to breed discouragement and discontent. If, on the other 
hand, the curriculum is within their capacity and definitely helps 
them to be self-supporting and to fill a place in society, their 
self-respect will be maintained and they can become valuable 
citizens. 

Schools having bright children can expect the home to care 
for much of the training. These children can do more than 
average work, both in quantity and quality. They can possibly do 
three grades of work in two years and at the same time have their 
curriculum enriched. We do not know as yet just how the work 
should be enriched. A large proportion of such children will 
enter the professions or fill responsible positions in the business 
world. These vocations need a very broad foimdation and an 
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extended amount of training. Anything the school can do to 
give better preparation in less time will be of great service to the 
individual as well as to society. 

It is not likely that any school will be made up of but one of 
our three groups. It will generally have all three of them. An 
analysis of the kind here attempted will show which groups are 
present and what kind of adjustment is necessary to make the 
school of most service to its community. 



SOME FURTHER STUDIES OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

Elizabeth Cleveland 

Supervisor of Girls' Activities ^ Detroit Public Schools j 

DetroUf Michigan 

Having established enough seventh- and eighth-grade classes 
for gifted children to serve most of the city of Detroit, and having 
arranged a satisfactory system of testing those who enter and of 
following up those who leave, we feel we have made a worth 
while beginning in the special training of. the most promising. 
But we are still looking with curiosity and awe at the impressive 
group we have brought together, trying to discover "how they 
got that way" and what we had better do about it. 

In the months between March and June, 1920 we made some 
special studies of our three "special advanced" classes, comparing 
them with a control group of normal pupils in the same schools 
as to health, nationality, home conditions, types of reading and 
recreation, amount of travel, and vocational and educational 
plans. 

The health studies were made with 140 pupils and with an 
equal number of control pupils of the same age in the same 
schools. Although we were imable to arrange for a thorough 
physical examination of each pupil, we could at least, with the 
assistance of our physical training department, measure weight 
and height and make a rough estimate of general physical condi- 
tion. Of course, compared with other pupils of the same grade, 
pupils of the special group are likely to be smaller, because they 
are younger. Many of them come from homes where health is 
intelligently looked after, and they show the effect of refreshing 
sleep, proper food, fresh air, and exercise. In comparing a group 
of gifted children with a normal group we had always received an 
impression of more complete physical fitness in the former. This 
is expressed in posture, in nervous control, and in a general look 
of contentment and well-being. There are fewer wandering eyes, 
fewer open mouths, fewer restless hands. Even taking into 
account the interest in work specially and skillfully adapted to 
their ability, these children show a poise and alertness that seem 
to be due, at least partly, to physical causes. According to the 
standards furnished by the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
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we found 114 of the special group against 82 of the control group 
to be within ten pounds of the proper weight for their height. 
The teachers' estimates of general health showed no striking 
differences between the groups. This evidence, so far as it goes, 
seems to refute the old idea that the brilliant mind is usually found 
in the unhealthy body. 

In questioning the pupils as to nationality we went back to 
their grandparents. For 114 children in the control group there 
were 176 reports as to the nationality of grandparents and in the 
special advanced group 222. 

The distribution of nationalities is shown in Table I. 



TABLE I. NUMBER OF GRANDPARENTS OF INDICATED NATIONALITIES 



Nationalities 


Control 
Group 


Gifted 
Group 


ATTiftrican 


97 

13 

27 

12 

17 

3 

5 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 


90 


Kiifirlt&h 


28 


"""O • •' 

Canadian 


15 


German 


36 


Scotch 


23 


French 


11 


Irish 


16 


Swiss 




PnlUli . 




Swedish 


1 


Welsh 


1 


Newfoundland 


1 






Total 


176 


222 







This report is, of course, not a safe basis of generalizing, yet 
it suggests some interesting lines of investigation. The English, 
Scotch, and Irish usually make a good showing and some teachers 
have attributed this to the common language. But the French 
and German make a still better showing and the Canadians not 
so good. In a general way we have always observed that the 
children of some nations are bright and^some dull; that Russian- 
Jews are quick to learn and that Poles are slow. But what deter- 
mines the fiber of a group that has Uved for centuries in the same 
conditions? Is it the inner structure or the outward circum- 
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stances? If we knew we might begin to modify in some respects 
our complacent uniformity. 

In another connection when studjdng a group of girls retarded 
for various reasons (other than mental deficiency) we had found 
the most marked diflference from the control group in their fathers' 
occupations, indicating social rather than mental or physical 
causes for their retardation. Furthermore our first groups of 
gifted children, selected according to the judgment of teachers 
and principals, had shown a decided majority of pupils whose 
fathers were in responsible business positions or in the professions 
— pupils who belonged to the prosperous, or at least to the com- 
fortable classes. Perhaps their good English, easy manners, and 
general sophistication impressed their teachers as superior intelli- 
gence. At any rate we were surprised to find that in the present 
study this distinction tended to disappear. When the gifted 
children were selected according to the results of the tests the 
occupations of their parents were chiefly remarkable for their 
great diversity. 

When it came to tastes and standards of living, as shown in the 
kind of reading and recreation and in plans for education there 
was a distinct difference between the groups. The pupils were 
asked to name their favorite books, which were classified as infer- 
ior, average, and superior. Dime novels, silly sentimental tales, 
tlie "Elsie'' and "Polyanna" sort of books were considered inferior. 
Books read for information, books that appeal through subject 
rather than style, ordinary modern novels, were classed "average." 
Well-written history, poetry, the finest fiction, were called "supe- 
rior." The results are shown in Table II. 



TABLE II. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO THE READING 

PREFERENCES 
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It seems obvious enough that they appreciate because they 
are bright. But can it also be said that they are bright because 
they appreciate? Would they have passed the tests as they did 
had they not read so much and so discriminatingly? Certainly 
the brighter ones even at this age have the vision of higher edu- 
cation. Sixty-two of the gifted group were already planning for 
college. Perhaps also the intelligence is sharpened by experience 
of the world. Forty-eight of the gifted group against 36 in the 
control group had travelled considerably. 

At the end of the year a report was made on the pupils who 
were found in any way unsatisfactory, with the teachers' com- 
ments on the cause. We found 22 out of 160 reported weak, 15 
of these in one subject only, 14 of these 15 in Latin and 13 of them 
in one school. Fifteen of the 22 were in the viib (the beginning 
class), six in the viia, one in the viiib, and none in the vniA. 
Only four pupils were reported generally weak. The main cause 
of the difficulty in the case of 1 1 pupils was reported as lack of 
concentration and application, which of course need not indicate 
that the testing was at fault. The problem is to develop these 
powers. 

There were only four whom the teachers considered lacking 
in ability. These will be referred back to the testing department 
for special study. 

A follow-up report on 47 high-school pupils formerly members 
of gifted groups shows the following results: 

Superior work (almost all Ts and 2's) 30 

Satisfactory (2's or 2's and 3's) 13 

Unsatisfactory (3's or 4's in more than one subject) 4 

A report from a Latin class, six of whose members were for- 
merly in gifted groups and most of whom had had the same teacher 
since the beginning of their course, showed the following averages 
as results of their mid-semester examinations. 

Average of class 66 

Average of five from gifted group* 80 

Average of class exclusive of five from gifted group 62 

All these reports are suggestive so far as they go, but much 
more observation and experiment is needed. We plan to con- 
tinue the recording along the lines indicated above and par- 
ticularly to extend our work in physical measurement. Our first 

*Oiie best student absent. 
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classes are just graduating from high school and we hope to fol- 
low the progress of each individual in college or in vocations. So 
that while we have made no progress in the remoter problems of 
determining causes, we can at least begin to measure the effects 
of our methods and make modifications accordingly. 



MOTIVATED DRILL WORK IN THIRD-GRADE 
ARITHMETIC AND SILENT READING^ 

J. H. Hoover 

State Teacher*s College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

The Problem 

The problem of this study concerns the value of certain games 
or devices, to be explained later, in providing motivated drill 
work in the fimdamental processes of arithmetic and reading. 
The study is based upon a few fimdamental conceptions as to the 
nature and fimction of drill, i.e., of that kind of repeated activity 
which has for its purpose the increasing of one's physical skill or 
dexterity, or the permanent fixing in memory of certain useful 
associations. Drill, therefore, is an activity which has for its 
purpose the reducing of certain mental or physical operations to 
an automatic basis. 

If drill is to be made effective and economical, it must be freed 
from some of its monotonous and imattractive aspects. When 
children see the need of the process, it will be interesting and impel- 
ling. This suggests utilizing the play instinct as evinced in games 
and dramatization. When drill is thus conducted it becomes 
something more than repetition; it becomes repetition with 
attention. Moreover, it addresses itself not merely to the group 
but to the individual. It is our purpose to show how this play 
instinct was utilized for drill purposes in arithmetic and reading 
and to indicate the results that were secured. 

Arithmetic Materials 

In order to realize this purpose, suitable material had to be 
devised. In arithmetic the drill work assumed the form of a 
game in which the four fundamental processes were separately 
involved. After a number of plans had been tried and rejected, 
the one finally adopted involved the preparation of sets of cards 
two inches by one inch. On these cards numbers were written 
according to the arrangement in the case of dominoes. For 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication a set consisted of 28 

* This investigation was carried on with the cooperation of F. J. Kelley, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Kansas. 
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cards displaying the combinations of a set of dominoes which 
extends Co double 9, except that all combinations containing 
and 1 and all doubles were omitted. A diagram of this set 
follows. The letter "A" merely serves to identify a particular set. 
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FIG. 1. CARDS USED IN ADDITION, SUBTRACTION AND MULTI- 
PLICATION. CALLED SET A FOR REFERENCE CONVENIENCE 



Since the cards shown in Figure 1 are not adapted to short 
division others were devised for tiat purpose. The aim was, that 
the numbers and combinations of numbers, should be exactly 
divisible by as many of the numbers below ten as possible. 
Accordingly, two different kinds of card sets were devised called 
Sets B and C. The number 35 and its first 9 multiples formed the 
basis of the first set; and the number 72 and its first 9 multiples 
formed the basis of the second. For drill in division by 5 or 7, 
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CARDS USED IN SHORT DIVISION WHEN DIVISOR IS 5 OR 7. 
CALLED SET B FOR REFERENCE CONVENIENCE 
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the set based upon the number 35 is used and for drill in division 
by 2, 3, 4, 8, or 9 the set based upon the number 72 is used. If 
we attempt to use but one set of cards basing it upon 2,520, the 
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FIG. 3. CARDS USED IN SHORT DIVISION WHEN DIVISOR IS 2, 3, 6, 
8, OR 9. CALLED SET C FOR REFERENCE CONVENIENCE 

least coDMnon denominator of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, the numbers 
are entirely too large for third-grade children to handle. Figures 
2 and 3 show the cards as adopted. It would be better if the 
numbers were smaller and but one set were used; but to bring 
about this degree of simplification seems to be impossible. 

Reading Materials 

As in arithmetic, the aim in devising reading materials was 
to have drill work in reading assume the form of a game. In 
this, the elements of comprehension and speed were to play a 
prominent part. 

Since love of activity is one of the characteristics of childhood, 
this fact was used in developing the reading materials. Printed 
cards containing "action" sentences which lend themselves readily 
to dramatization in the school room were devised. In determining 
the content of the sentences, the environment, interests, and 
every-day activities of children as a whole were kept constantly 
in mind. In order to appeal to the needs and interests of various 
types of children, four different kinds or sets of cards were devised 
which, for convenience, we will call, Sets A, B, C, and D. For a 
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description of these different sets of cards see, "Rules for the Read- 
ing Game," page 206. 



A 125 

School closes at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Show how the face 
of a clock looks at that time. 



B 



67 



A donkey was loaded with salt. 
He laid down in the water. What 
happened to the salt? 



C 239 

Shetland ponies are little horses 
which children like to ride. Show 
how tall a Shetland pony is. 



D 



87 



Mosquitoes are larger than ele- 
phants. Their wings are made of 
brass and copper. 



FIGURE 4. SAMPLE CARDS IN READING 

A sample card from each of the four sets of reading cards is 
shown in Figure 4. Each card is 2 inches wide and 4 inches long. 
TheA,B,C, orD, as the case may be, which appears on each card 
indicates the set to which the card belongs. There are 150 A's, 
150 B's, 250 C's, and 100 D's. The cards in each set are arranged 
in order of difficulty (least difficult first, most difficult last), and 
the number of the card indicates its position in the set. For 
instance, A:125 means that the card belongs to Set A and is the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth card (based upon the author's 
judgment) in Set A from the standpoint of difficulty. 

Set A is a group of ^'Action Cards.'' These cards are primarily 
simple commands or requests. The child works witi things 
actually present, and no pretense is involved. Bodily activity 
is required in each case — e.g., place your right hand on your 
left knee. 

Set B is a group of * 'Language Response Cards." Response 
to these cards is made wholly through the medium of spoken or 
written words. (Name some good winter games.) Bodily activity 
is not required. Language responses may be written or oral, 
depending upon the teacher's judgment as to the needs of the 
particular group of children in question. 

Set C is a group of "Pretense Cards." Here the children are 
asked to preknd that they are doing this or that particular thing. 
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They work, or pretend to work, with things not actually present. 
(Act as if you were hoeing in the garden.) Muscular activity 
is required in all cases. 

Set D is a group of "One Word Response Cards." Response 
to these cards may be made by using one of the four following 
words: yes, no, right, or wrong. For example, to the question 
Is ten greater than nine?, the response is yes. Again to the state- 
ment Horses have two feet, the response is wrong. 

If a group of children need exercise in giving correct oral or 
or written language responses they should be given cards from 
Set B. If they need exercise in accurately getting the thought 
from the passage read so that they can perform the desired 
activity and thus give visible evidence of understanding or mis- 
understanding the passage read, they should be given cards from 
Set A or C. If they need practice in selecting the correct answer 
where other answers are possible, they should be given cards from 
SetD. 

Rules for the Arithmetic Game 

Addition. — Set A (numbers below 10) is used. The rules 
for playing this game are very similar to the rules for playing domi- 
noes. Being adapted, however, to the needs of third-grade pupils. 
Children will learn to play the game more quickly if the teacher 
plays a game with one of the pupils and allows the others to watch 
while it is being played. 

The pupils are arranged in pairs according to some convenient 
plan; for example, the child in the front seat plays with the one 
behind him, etc. Each pair of pupils is given a package of cards. 
For convenience let us say that Ruth and James are playing to- 
gether. Each has pencil and paper on which to keep his own score. 

James lays the cards on the desk, face downward, and shuf- 
fles them. They draw out seven cards apiece. Ruth holds her 
cards so that James cannot see them and vice versa. Ruth lays 
a card on the desk (say i) and adds the two end figures together. 
She puts **9'' on her paper as her score for this play. From the 
seven cards in his hand James matches this card. Any card 
containing a 5 or a 4 will do (say t). Adding the two end figures 
(S and 7) together he gets 12 as the sum, and puts *'12" on his 
paper as his score for this play. Thus the game proceeds. If at 
any time Ruth cannot match the cards on the desk from the cards 
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in her hand she loses her chance to play and James plays two (or 
more) times in succession. Ruth plays again as soon as she can 
match the cards on the desk from the cards in her hand. There 
is no drawing from the unused cards. The game ends when one of 
the players no longer has any cards in his hand. They then add 
their scores, and the one having the higher total score wins the 
game. 

The used cards are turned face downward and shuffled with 
the unused cards, then a new game begins. Playing is continued 
in this way until the time is called. Promptness on the part 
of the pupils in beginning and ending the play period will add 
much to the interest and usefulness of the game. 

Subtraction. — Set A is used. The rules for "addition" apply to 
"subtraction" also, with the following exceptions; this time the 
end figures are subtracted (the smaller from the larger) instead oi 
added. For the plays given in the above illustration, Ruth 
places "1" on her paper for her first score instead of "9" and 
James gets "2" instead of "12." At the end of the game the results 
are again added but this time the one getting the lower total 
score wins the game. 

Multiplication. — Set A is used. The rules for "additioto" also 
apply to "multiplication" except that this time the end figures 
are multiplied instead of added. Again referring to the illustra- 
tion, Ruth places "20" on her paper for her first score and James 
gets "35." At the close of the game the scores are again added and 
the one getting the higher total score wins the game. 

Division. — Set B (multiples of 35) or Set C (multiples of 72) is 
used. Sets B and C are very similar in purpose. They are 
designed for drilling pupils in the addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication of numbers above ten but they are especially de- 
signed for drilling pupils in short division and, to a limited extent, 
in long division. When the divisor is to be 5, 7, or 35, Set B is 
used. When the divisor is to be 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 18, 24, 36, or 
72, Set C is used. 

The rules for playing differ in no fundamental way from those 
already given for addition. Children are arranged in pairs. 
Cards are shuffled, etc. For this particular day, say, drill in 
dividing by "4" is desired. The teacher writes the figure "4" 
on the blackboard where it can be seen by all. Again using our 
illustration; Ruth lays a card on the desk (say 72/288). Here the 
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end figures can either be added or subtracted depending upon the 
teachers' judgment as to which the class most needs — drill in 
addition or subtraction. In either case the result is always 
exactly divisible by four. If the end figures are added (using illus- 
tration above) the problem will be, 4 into 360, and Ruth will put 
"90" on her paper as her first score. If the end figures are sub- 
tracted the problem will be, 4 into 216, and the result is 54. The 
game proceeds until one of the players no longer has any cards. 
The scores are added, the one with the higher total score winning 
the game. 

If drill is desired where the divisions are not always exact, use 
Set C when divisors are 5, 7, or 35; and Set B when divisors are 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 18, 24, 36, or 72. 

Rules for the Reading Game 

The children are arranged in pairs according to some conven- 
ient plan. Each child is given a suflScient number of cards to 
occupy his time for the entire reading period. If the time allotted 
to a reading period is fifteen minutes, ten cards given to each child 
will probably be enough. 

Suppose that Ruth and James are playing together. Each 
is given (say) ten cards from Set A. Each has a pencil and papier 
on which to keep the score of his or her opponent. James picks 
up one of his cards, reads it silently, and hands it to Ruth who also 
reads it. He then proceeds to perform t^e required activity. 
By his performance, Ruth judges whether or not he has the 
thought of the passage he has just read. She now gives him a 
score of **!,'* if he has performed his task correctly or of "0** if 
he has failed. 

The teacher will do well to be in the midst of the children 
while the game is in process. She should watch the performances 
of the children who are being judged and the scoring of those who 
are doing the judging. Fairness, accuracy, and speed are to be 
encouraged. 

Ruth now reads one of her cards and James becomes judge. 
Thus the game proceeds until the twenty cards are exhausted 
or imtil the reading period has ended. The one having the great- 
est number of perfect scores at the end of the play period wins the 
game. 

The rules for Sets B, C, and D are the same as those for Set A. 
The only difference is in the nature of the response, and this does 
not affect the rules for playing. 
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Experimental Procedure 

The experiment involving the use of these materials was 
carried out at Kansas City, Kansas. It included 1,139 third- 
grade children (571 in non-drill and 568 in drill sections) or thirty 
different third-grade rooms. The general plan of procedure was 
as follows: 

1. At the beginning of the study (December 29, 1919) and at 
the end (April 1, 1920) standardized tests in arithmetic (Cleve- 
land Survey Arithmetic Tests) and reading (Monroe's Standard- 
ized Silent Reading Tests) were given to all the children. 

2. After the first tests had been given, an effort was made to 
divide the pupils of the thirty different rooms into two groups of 
equal size and mental attainments. In making this division the 
advice and assistance of the superintendent was sought. This 
method of division seemed advisable instead of waiting for the 
test results because it was desirable to begin the study without 
delay. The superintendent's judgment in this matter was exceed- 
ingly accurate; and this accurate division adds greatly to the 
value of the results of the study. 

The division into groups accomplished; fifteen of the rooms 
were provided with the materials and the teachers were instructed 
in their use. The teachers of drill classes were requested to use 
the materials, both arithmetic and reading, 10 minutes a day 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. These instructions 
were carefully observed. 

Since the aim was to compare the improvement of the drill 
group with that of the non-drill group, it was essential that 
the same amount of time be spent by each group in arithmetical 
or reading improvement. Therefore, the time spent in the extra 
drill work by the drill section was deducted from the regular 
amoimt of time given to arithmetical or reading improvement. 
In other words the time element in the two groups was identical, 
the only difference being the way in which this time was utilized. 

In arithmetic the time allotted to the experiment was, as 
nearly as possible, equally divided between the four fundamental 
processes. No special instructions were given to the teachers of 
drill classes in arithmetic and reading (aside from the printed 
rules) except that they were to emphasize both speed and accur- 
acy in the four operations of arithmetic and speed and compre- 
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hension in reading. They were to cover the same daily assign- 
ments in the textbook as the classes that did not use the drill 
materials. The teachers of the non-drill classes were asked to 
proceed with their classes in their usual manner, making no 
changes in their methods of instruction. 

. Methods of Scoring Papers 

All the test papers were scored by the writer according to 
uniform methods. These methods followed the suggestions of 
the authors of the tests, except that in the case of the Cleveland 
Arithmetic Test, for which no accuracy score was provided, the 
writer used his own method of recording accuracy. This con- 
sisted simply in finding for each pupil the percent of correct 
answers on each sub-test, and in computing the mean of these 
percents. 

The accuracy score for an entire class was obtained by adding 
together the accuracy score obtained by each class member, then 
dividing this sum by the number of pupils in the class. 

For the methods of scoring speed in arithmetic, and rate 
and comprehension in reading, the reader is referred to the direc- 
tions for scoring these items as found upon the score sheets which 
accompany these tests. 

Results of the Experiment 

The improvement of each section (drill and non-drill) as 
shown by the tests was calculated and put in tabular and graph- 
ical form (not shown in this article). 

In every phase of arithmetic and reading considered in the 
study, the improvements of the drill section were more pro- 
nounced than the corresponding improvements in the non-drill 
section. 

Let us first consider arithmetic. In Test A of the Cleveland 
Survey Test, the non-drill section changed during the study 
from a median of 10.9 to a median of 15.1 examples correctly 
solved in 30 seconds. 

The corresponding improvement in the drill section was from 
a median of 9 . 7 to a median of 18.5 examples correctly solved 
in 30 seconds. Here the gain is 8 . 8 examples as compared with a 
gain of 4 . 2 examples in the non-drill section. 
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Similar comparisons of the gains (Tests A, B, C, D, E, F, G) 
made by the two sections (drill and non-drill) may be obtained 
from Table I. 

TABLE I. CGBIPARISGN OF ARITHMETIC GAINS MADE BY THE TWO 

SECTIONS 









Tests 




- 




Accuracy 




A 


B 


C 


D 


£ 


F 


G 




Drill section 


8.8 


5.7 


6.1 


7.0 


1.9 


1.7 


1.2 


17.8% 


Non-drill section. . 


4.2 


3.6 


4.4 


4.5 


1.1 


1.3 


1.0 


14.1% 



In studying the subject of class gains two factors should be 
considered: (1) advancement along the scale of measurement of 
the median performance and (2) the increase or decrease of class 
variability. 

By referring to Table II the reader will note that in a large 
majority of the tests the relative variability in both sections 
(drill and non-drill) decreased during the study but that the 
decrease was more prctooimced in the drill section than in the 

TABLE II. COMPARISGN GF ARITHMETIC VARIABILITIES IN THE TWG 

SECTIONS 

A. NON-DRILL SECTION 





January 


ApRn. 


Tests 


Median 


Quartile 


Coefficient 


Median 


Quartile 


Coefficient 






Deviation 


Variability 




Deviation 


Variability 


lA 


10.9 


2.6 


0.24 


IS.l 


3.1 


0.27 


B 


5.2 


2.3 


0.44 


8.8 


3.1 


0.36 


C 


2.9 


1.0 


0.3S 


7.3 


2.3 


0.33 


D 


3.0 


1.1 


0.37 


7.5 


2.5 


0.33 


E 


2.6 


0.8 


0.31 


3.7 


1.1 


0.30 


F 


0.7 


0.4 


0.S9 


2.0 


1.2 


0.60 


G 


1.1 


0.5 


0.45 


2.1 


0.9 


0.43 
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B. DRILL SECTION 





January 


April 


Tests 
















Median 


Quartile 


Coeflficient 


Median 


Quartile 


Coefficient 






Deviation 


Variability 




Deviation 


Variability 


A 


9.7 


2.6 


0.27 


18.5 


3.7 


0.20 


B 


5.0 


2.2 


0.44 


10.7 


3.6 


0.34 


C 


2.7 


1.0 


0.37 


8.8 


2.6 


0.30 


D 


2.9 


1.0 


0.35 


8.9 


2.7 


0.30 


E 


2.5 


0.8 


0.32 


4.4 


1.3 


0.30 


F 


0.76 


0.5 


0.66 


2.5 


1.1 


0.44 


G 


1.2 


0.5 


0.42 


2.4 


0.8 


0.33 



non-drill section. It will be noted also that the respective increases 
of absolute variability in the two sections are about equal. For 
example, in Test G the non-drill section changed from a quartile 
deviation of . 5 and a variability coefficient of 0. 45 at the begin- 
ning of the study to a quartile deviation of 0.9 and a variability 
coefficient of 0. 43 at the close of the study. In the drill section 
the corresponding changes were from a quartile deviation of . S 
and a variability coefficient of 0.42 to a quartile deviation of 
0.8 and a variability coefficient of . 33. 

In reading greater improvements were also realized in the drill 
section. In comprehension the drill section gained 5 units as 
compared with an increase of 3 . 1 units in the non-drill section. 
In rate of reading the drill section gained 21.2 words per minute 
as compared with a gain of 12 words per minute in the non-drill 
section. Table III shows the details. 



TABLE m. COMPARISON OF READING GAINS MADE BY THE TWO 

SECTIONS (medians) 





Comprehension 


Rate 




Non-DriU 
Section 


DriU 
Section 


Non-DriU 
Section 


DriU 
Section 


January 


3.9 


4.0 


34.7 


35.7 


April 


7.0 


9.0 


46.7 


56.9 


Gain 


3.1 


5.0 


12 


21.2 
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In rate of reading the absolutfe variability (average deviation) 
increased for botii sections, but the increase was larger for the 
drill section. The relative variability, however, owing to the 
larger gains in median performance was smaller at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. In comprehension of reading there 
was a slight decrease in absolute variability for the non-drill 
section. Both sections showed a decrease in relative variability. 
These facts are shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV. COMPARISONS OF VARIABILITIES IN READING 





Average Deviation 


Coefficient of Variability 




January 


April 


Increase 


January 


April 


Decrease 


Rate 
Non-drill section. 














3.3 


3.7 


0.4 


0.84 


0.53 


0.31 


Drill section 


3.1 


4.5 


1.4 


0.78 


0.50 


0.28 


Comprehension 














Non-drill section. 


19.4 


19.0 


—0.4 


0.56 


0.41 


0.15 


Drill section 


17.7 


21.0 


3.3 


0.5 


0.37 


0.13 



Suggestions Afforded by the Study 

1. Uneconomical methods of drill are now being employed in 
the lower grades of our public schools. 

2. Greater use should be made of the doctrine of interest, 
especially as it applies to drill work. Drill work should be moti- 
vated or vitalized by being connected with some dynamic purpose. 

3. Bodily activity (dramatizations, handling of objects, etc.) 
can be profitably connected with achievement in school subjects. 

4. Drill, to be efficient, must be made individual in character. 
It should be conducted, as nearly as possible, according to a 
child's needs and particular abilities. 

5. Intensive focalization in connection with attentive repeti- 
tion is an essential characteristic of efficient drill work, and by 
appealing to the play instincts of children this desired characteris- 
tic is effectively provided. 



SOME ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 

J. Crosby Chapman 

Yale University 

The determination of norms of achievement for educational 
tests is admittedly a matter of great labor. It is the privilege of 
intelligence to analyze the exact advantages which are derived 
from any activity, especially when the activity degenerates into 
monotonous toil. 

The question as to what are the exact uses to which norms of 
achievement are put can only be answered by considering the 
more general question. For what precise purposes are standard 
tests administered to a group? Two purposes are at once appar- 
ent: (1) to determine roughly the extent of the individual differ- 
ences within the group; (2) to compare the achievements of the 
individuals of the group with those of other individuals external 
to the first group. 

Obviously for the first use norms of achievement are super- 
fluous. The differences within the group are the point of interest. 
Ninety-nine times out of every hundred, when a test is applied 
the major interest, if not the only interest, resides in the individual 
differences between the different members of the group. Even 
where an interest may extend to a comparison of the performance 
of this group with coimtry-wide standards, such comparison is 
usually of little avail for reasons to be stated later in the article. 
In many cases we may be sure, therefore, that it is time wasted 
to secure norms based on large numbers. No tests which have 
been given sufficient trial to insure their validity should be held 
back because of lack of norms. The first point which demands 
consideration before attempting to collect standards on any test 
is: Is this test in its present form worth the time and energy that 
will be needed to collect a reasonably accurate norm? No physi- 
cist would dream of determining the constants of an instrument 
with great care, unless he was reasonably sure that the instru- 
ment was to be put to uses where such precise knowledge of 
constants would be required. 

First, let us consider the question of the determination of norms 
and later we may take note of some considerations with reference 
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to construction of the scales themselves. It seems to have been 
accepted without thought by a number of educational workers 
that the values derived from the application of a test to several 
thousand children are of necessity more accurate and more valua- 
ble than the results obtained from a smaller group. There exists a 
pathetic trust in the saving power of large numbers. It is appar- 
ently thought that a norm is made much more accurate by 
increasing the number of cases from one thousand to seven thou- 
sand, and some authors have gone so far as to quote with pride 
that the norms are based ;on more -than sixty-eight thousand 
cases ! 

pV It is fairly easy to see how the misconception has arisen 
that a mere increase in the number of cases must, of necessity, 
yield more accurate results. Our knowledge of the law of error 
has been evolved from a theory of probability, based on ideal 
conditions. We all have a nodding acquaintance with the per- 
fectly homogeneous disc or coin, which mathematicians toss, and 
with the urns from which are drawn the gayly colored balls. . 
Under such conditions as those foimd in the tossing of the coin, for 
example, it is obvious that as the number of cases is increased, the 
ratio between the number of heads and the number of tails tossed 
becomes increasingly nearer to unity, which we judge by experi- 
ence is the ideal value to which the ratio is gradually approaching. 
The reason why any considerable increase in the number of cases 
gives a more accurate value of this ratio is found in the fact that 
the successive tosses are performed under a definite and limited 
set of conditions. The first five tosses, we may say, form part of 
an infinite series, the series being homogeneous in the sense that 
each member expresses the result of a toss, performed under con- 
ditions which do not change. With such series, any considerable 
increase in the number of the series tends to give a more accurate 
value for the ratio which is being determined. There is no limit to 
the approach of this ratio to unity. The series can be increased 
until human patience or human effort is exhausted. Every addi- 
tion to the series tends to increase the accuracy, though after a 
certain point is reached the increase in accuracy becomes almost 
negligible. Increasing the length of the series is theoretically 
valid when the series is homogeneous, and is practically beneficial 
when the resulting increase in accuracy adds materially to the 
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value of the norm as a practical instrument, with a full considera- 
tion of the conditions imder which it is to be employed. 

To pursue the second point with reference to increased accur- 
acy as a result of increase of cases, if the series fulfills the require- 
ments of homogeneity, then the simple formula holds, and the 
probable error of the arithmetic mean of a series of observations 
is inversely as the square root of their number. This fact shows 
how easy it is to overrate the efifect of multiplying observations. 
How neglible must be the added degree of accuracy, given by the 
addition of fifty-nine thousand cases to an original nine thousand 
cases! If the material is homogeneous, the above formula holds 
and the gain in accuracy is small compared with the experimental 
error incident to the collection of such data. If, on the other 
hand, the material is heterogeneous, the above formula is no 
longer applicable, and the general procedure of compounding 
becomes meaningless. The accuracy of the educational norm is 
not primarily controlled by the total number of cases and the use 
of the probable error formula is to most readers very misleading; 
the value of the norm depends almost wholly on the care with 
which the selection of subjects has been made. It is with reference 
to this very question that the greatest carelessness has been shown 
by educational workers. 

If we refuse to be blinded by the large number of cases on 
which the standards of achievement are based and examine the 
conditions under which this mass of material has been "roimded 
up,'' the confidence in the reliability of the norm declines. Taking 
any one of the older tests, there is no doubt that the times at which 
the test was applied to any particular grade have varied all the 
way from October to June. Grade VI is of course Grade VI, 
whether it is measured in October or Jime, but the results obtained 
in October cannot be compared with those of June. We might 
suppose that when we run into thousands of cases, the final norm 
would at least give us the average result of February. But two 
assumptions are made here. The first is that the curve of 
improvement is strictly linear between October and June, which we 
know is not the case; and the second is that the tests have been 
equally distributed over the entire school year. But tests are 
usually employed to measure the attainments as a result of certain 
instruction. This means that more of the tests are given in the 
later months of the school year than in the earlier months. 
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Or the problem can be looked at from another point of view. 
Suppose the absolutely true values of achievement for the whole 
of the United States (whatever that may mean) in a particular 
test on the last day of the school year are 

Grade V Grade VI 

9 18 

Then we may assume that the result of each month of instruction 
is to increase the efficiency by one unit. Let us suppose therefore 
that instead of the norms being determined on the last day, they 
have been spread over a period of the last month and a half, a 
generous assumption. Then the average attainment of Grade 
VI will be approximately 17j^ which differs ^ from the true 
mean. Yet compilers of statistics are determining the value of 
these indefinite measures (in our case ITJ-^) by using thousands of 
cases! To go on piling up the number of cases in the hope of get- 
ting accuracy, when such a fallacy as the above exists, is futile. 
One might as well send to the Bureau of Standards for accurate 
electrical instruments to determine the resistance of a bar, and 
then allow the temperature to vary in an uncontrolled way any- 
where from 20 to 100 degrees centigrade. Nothing further need 
be said with reference to the fallacy of selection and the actual 
discrepancies in administration; the first is a large factor, while 
the errors introduced by the second factor are sufficient to make 
compilers more guarded. 

It may be urged, however, that all the members of a series 
upon which a grade-norm determination is based have at least 
this one factor in common, namely, belonging to Grade X. While 
this is of course true, the fact of belonging to Grade X is of little 
significance, seeing that it may mean, as we have shown, anything 
from member of Grade X in October to member of Grade X in the 
following June. Furthermore, Grade X has no magical con- 
stancy, even if we confine it to Grade X in Jime, or let us say the 
last week of the period spent in the grade. It is a notorious fact 
that grades vary enormously, even within the same school system. 
The variation becomes even greater when we include numerous 
school systems; and when we include the grades of the smaller 
school systems and rural schools, the factor of belonging to Grade 
X ceases to have any valuable significance. It seems a lamentable 
waste of time, when one essential element in the equation is this 
appallingly variable factor, to bother with one hundred thousand 
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cases, or even with the second thousand cases, in the hope of 
correcting the second or third decimal place in some other variable. 
As time advances, as educational procedure is altered, as the atti- 
tude to retardation and elimination fluctuates, the meaning of 
Grade X must always be unknown. The norms of educational 
measurement, whether by grade or by age, need only be deter- 
mined in the very roughest manner, for determination by age 
is by no means free from blemishes! 

It cannot be too clearly recognized that the combining of a 
large number of groups, each homogeneous within itself, into one 
large heterogeneous group, in order to detennine a very significant 
norm, defeats its own purpose. The norm for .each of the homo- 
geneous groups may have been of interest and of value, but the 
combined norm is almost valueless. Thus, for example it is fairly 
significant to know that a particular test, tried out in a particular 
city on Grade VI children, during their last month in the grade, 
gave a median result of 18. But when these data are combined 
with the results of a very inferior school system and even of rural 
schools, the composite value becomes meaningless. Mongrel 
results of this kind are like mongrel animals, of little worth. Each 
of these values has significance, but when compounded they 
becomes noninterpretable. 

The best plan therefore is to keep the distributions separate. 
It would be far better for any standard test to be accompanied by 
the actual distributions, determined at dates specifically stated, 
on groups specifically described, than to attempt to determine a 
median for one million cases made up of diverse groups. Even if 
we can assume that in future an attempt will be made to have 
the test standardized for the close of the school year, it will 
probably be beneficial to publish the norms, obtained from twenty 
or thirty representative schools, rather than to combine these 
norms into a single figure. 

Another consideration which enters with the passage of educa- 
tional measurements from its infancy is the factor that the results 
of a particular year cannot be compounded with those of the 
preceding year, imless nothing has happened during those years 
to alter tiie conditions of learning, etc. If new methods are being 
used, if the effect of giving teste has been to alter attitudes, to 
improve instruction, to increase the emphasis here, to eliminate 
the useless there, then obviously to combine the results is to 
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break the law which admits of such compounding. As Venn says, 
"There is a familiar, practical form of the same error. ... It is 
that of continuing to accumulate our statistical data to an almost 
indefinite extent of time or space. If the type were absolutely 
fixed, we could not possibly have too many statistics. The longer 
we chose to take the trouble of collecting them, the more accurate 
our results would be. But if the type is changing, if, in other 
words, some of the principal causes which aid in their production 
have in regard to their present degree of intensity strict limits of 
time or space, we shall do harm rather than good if we overstep 
these limits.'' Thus, for example, to compound the norms which 
Ayres publishes for his spelling test with present-day norms would 
be to commit the above fallacy. 

It may be urged that there can be no objection if a person 
wishes to determine what is the average median performance 
of the whole coimtry. Certainly not, especially when the individ- 
ual in question pleads academic interest in the national norms for 
their own sake. But we may reasonably ask, apart from the 
satisfaction of this peculiar interest, to what conceivable use this 
norm, acquired with great labor, can be put? 

Very accurate work in the collection of norms is futile until the 
following details are known with regard to the members of the 
group: (1) chronological age; (2) mental age; (3) sociological sta- 
tus; (4) hours devoted to subject. While some of these facts can be 
quantitatively measured, others equally essential can only be 
roughly estimated. A norm can never rise above its origin. Shacks 
are suitable if one builds upon sand, but lofty edifices demand deep 
foimdations. We must always remember that we are measuring 
human traits, the conditioning factors of which are most complex; 
and we must estimate our errors and modify our procedure accord- 
ingly. Until we have much greater insight into what constitutes 
random sampling, let us beware of wasting our time. 

We may now consider another phase of educational measure- 
ment, the neglect of which is threatening the effectiveness and 
speed of growth of the test movement. Obviously the school 
situation demands tests and yet more tests, tests that are suf- 
ficiently accurate, not to reveal the acumen of the men who 
construct them, but for the practical uses to which they will be 
put. This in itself should stimulate the output of tests which pro- 
vide rough estimates of traits that need measurement. One is slow 
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to blame a scientific worker because he is too careful, but he may 
be correctly blamed if he breaks his own scientific code. It is per- 
fectly legitimate for the scientist to say, '*I refuse to meet this 
practical demand," but he must obey certain well-defined rules or 
he ceases to be a scientist. One of these elementary principles of 
scientific method often overlooked is the important one of balanc- 
ing the errors within an experiment. In one part of the experiment 
we must not attempt to get accuracy to one-tenth of a percent, 
when in another part of our experiment there is an obvious error of 
3 or 4 percent. Educational statisticians are most guilty of this 
time-consuming, fallacious procedure. 

An illustration of a failure to balance errors which has gone 
imchallenged may be taken from Trabue's valuable study of 
completion tests. It will be remembered that the author wades 
through an enormous amoimt of statistical calculation in order to 
determine with sl'ghtly greater accuracy the relative difficulties 
of the various sentences on his scale. When has his scale been 
used for a purpose which demanded this refinement? However, 
ignoring this practical consideration and confining ourselves 
wholly to the scientific technic involved, it may be pointed out 
that the assumptions which have been made by the author are so 
great that any attempt at extreme accuracy is absurd. Note a 
few of the assumptions made: (1) that language completion 
ability is represented by the much abused probability curve; 
(2) that the variability of the different grades is equal; (3) that 
the time allotment was sufficient to give a "reasonable amount of 
time for each sentence." One almost hesitates to think what 
would be the effect on the elaborate superstructure of individual 
values of each sentence had they been given with different 
time limits and in a slightly different order. In spite of these 
assumptions, the writer estimates his intervals between grades 
by three methods, working in each case to the third decimal 
place and in some cases actually to the fourth decimal place! 
Incidentally I may remark that my own work shows the same 
weakness. We have all sinned. Most of us have strained at gnats 
and swallowed camels. Possibly swallowing camels is the fate of 
the pioneer, but it is a pity for the output of tests to be small 
because of the gnats. 
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Similarly the calculation of regression equations for pur- 
poses of weighting, as in some of Kelley's recent work is often 
much more a measure of the degree of random sampling attained 
than it is a measure of the relative effectiveness of the various 
measures involved. As a method, the study is of value, but the 
results are reeds, painted to look like iron. Several recent articles 
show that there is danger of the partial correlation method degen- 
erating into a fashionable fad rather than serving a limited 
practical purpose. 

The same is true in our straight laboratory work. I well 
remember my surprise on being told by an instructor in a psy- 
chological laboratory when engaged in the star tracing mirror 
experiment, that I must use a stop watch and not my own 
watch in order to read to fifths or at least half seconds. I tried 
to point out that there was an error of a very high order in the 
reckoning of what constituted the necessity for a retrace, but it 
was all to no avail. Accuracy was necessary for its own sake. 

In the majority of cases where correlation is employed, the 
fact of interest is usually whether the correlation is high or low, 
yet how often the author, with apparent desire for intellectual 
exercise for its own sake, will determine the relation by both rank 
and product-moment methods, when one would be ample for the 
purpose in view. In many cases if judgment had been used it 
would have been seen that the correlation formula itself could 
hardly be applied under the circumstances. A friend of mine, 
when engaged on a piece of work which involved about two 
himdred correlations, had occasion to show it to some advisors. 
He had used the quick foot-rule method of correlation (his data 
made the use of any formula rather doubtful), and in any case he 
was interested merely in big differences. Yet with one exception 
his advisors suggested to him that he use the more refined formula 
of product moments. On pressing them for ultimate purpose they 
all admitted that their reason for suggesting it was based on habit 
and not on analysis. I am afraid the publication of correlation 
data to the second place when the total interest is in the first 
figure, and where the assumptions and shortcomings of the experi- 
ment have nullified the accuracy of the first figure, let alone the . 
second, has had a bad effect on the scientific conscience. No 
corrections for attenuation can balance limited or slipshod selec- 
tion of cases. 
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I have not considered the time consumed by many writers in 
perfecting a test in one direction while in other directions there are 
glaring practical deficiencies. Nor have I stressed the fact that 
within my whole experience I have never met a situation where 
anything but a rough instrument was needed. Perhaps one of 
the causes of this false striving for refinement may be foimd in 
the fact that Columbia University, which has so ably led the way 
in this type of measurement, has produced its studies for the 
double purpose of training immature scientists in methodology 
and of meeting a practical demand. The first factor, combined 
with the eagerness of educators to establish the dignity of their 
new-bom science, has resulted in the latter being dressed in the 
garments of the more refined sciences. Too many clothes impede 
an infant science. Great care must be taken that the training 
in accuracy is not accuracy for accuracy's sake, but balanced 
accuracy which contributes to the attainment of a scientific goal. 
Those who find pleasure in very refined measurements for their 
own sake are prostituting their talents in the pioneer work of 
educational measurements. For keen analysis there is crying 
need in education but for ultra-refined measurement there is 
a more imperative demand in other fields; in these more settled 
regions this rare inclination will find ample scope and great reward. 



VARIABILITY 

A bit of description in a recently published short story contains 
the following passage: "He was a tall man, with a red face, a 
large nose, fat cheeks, and a pendulous lip. His arms were long, 
etc., etc." Perhaps this is enough of a rather disagreeable picture; 
and, as in the story, so here, we shall skip to the next paragraph. 

Such a passage really does evoke a picture, if we stop to let it. 
It has meaning. We are led to inquire how this comes about. In 
particular, how red must a face be to be called red, or how fat 
may one's cheeks be and yet escape the epithet? Under what 
circumstances are lips pendulous or arms long? How large is a 
large nose and will the same dimensions when applied to an eye 
or an ear justify the same adjective? Or, to proceed to extremes, 
would they justify it if applied to a man? This, you will say, is 
absurd. A nose three inches long is imdeniably large, but a man 
three inches long would be too small to be a man. Even a human 
hand three inches long would not be large, but, on the contrary, 
pitifully small. These things, though equal, are yet unequal. 
Though they have the same measurements, they are somehow 
large or small in virtue of something independent of their size. 

The fact seems to be that each judgment we make is with 
reference to particular standards. Although we measure teachers' 
salaries and the cost of office furniture in the same units we judge 
salaries and furniture costs each by their own standards. Cheeks 
are fat and noses are large because of something we have organ- 
ized into our experience about the fatness and largeness of these 
features. What is the character of this experience? What data 
does it provide? By what fusion of past impressions are we 
enabled to pass judgment upon objects and processes, upon 
abilities and characteristics, upon men and events, shaping in 
what we call a reasonable way our thoughts and actions with 
reference to them? 

We maintain that the data by which these concepts develop 
are twofold. In the first place, we recognize consciously or 
otherwise a type or standard for each class of things; and in the 
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second place, we have a notion of the extent to which each thing 
may depart from its type or standard without beconaing unusual 
and the extent to which it may do so without changing its class. 

Now, there is a very real sense in which statistical method 
abbreviates this slow process of forming concepts. For the type or 
standard it offers the average or measure of central tendency; 
for the extent of departure from type it offers the measure of 
variability. In using statistical method, therefore, we simulate the 
natural processes of the mind. We gather, for example, measures 
of the heights of Anglo-Saxon men — men whom we have never 
seen and whom other people measure for us, vastly extending by 
this means the range and number of our observations beyond those 
which we could possibly make personally. By rigorous methods 
we determine the average height of these men, and we probably 
find it to be about sixty-eight inches. Owing to the large number 
of cases at our disposal and the precision of the method employed, 
this result undoubtedly gives us a far more accurate notion of the 
"man of average height" than mere fortuitous experience could 
ever afford. 

But our judgment as to whether a man who is above or below 
average is tall or short, and as to whether he is moderately or 
excessively so, depends not only on how much taller or shorter 
he is than the average but also on the closeness with which the 
heights of all men are found to group around the average. What 
serves to distinguish an individual is not merely his deviation 
from the average, but in reality that deviation in relation to the 
typical deviation of men in general. In other words to know that a 
man is seventy-one inches tall and hence three inches above 
average does not permit us to call him a tall man unless we know 
that three inches above average is unusual. Now, as to what we 
have just called the "typical deviation,'' "we should find on 
examining our data that half the men whose measurements we 
had secured were within about two inches of average height. 
Our line of thought, therefore, might be somewhat as follows: 
this man is three inches taller than the average; of men in general 
who are above average height, half of them exceed the average 
by two inches or less; therefore, this man is tall. 

"Two inches'' in this case is a measure of variability. In 
so-called normal distributions it is the median deviation — that 
deviation from the average which is exceeded in half the^cases. 
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Applied to men of shorter-than-average stature (average being 
sixty-eight inches) it would suggest that those of less than sixty- 
six inches might be called short. 

Of course, we may be so constituted that we withhold the 
adjective tall or short — or hot or cold, rich or poor, skilful or un- 
skilful — unless the object possesses appreciably more or less 
than this average-plus-or-minus-the-median-deviation of the 
quality in question. This is a personal matter; and because it 
is so, we encounter that vagueness of meaning that so often inter- 
feres with the understanding of language. Nevertheless, it seems 
not imreasonable that, for example, a man over seventy inches 
(five feet ten inches) in height should be called tall while one less 
than sixty-six inches (five feet six inches) should be called short. 

In the case of intelligence quotients, the average is 100. But 
much larger numerical deviations from the average occur than 
in the case of heights of men. The median deviation, instead of 
being something like two, is about twelve. This means that excess 
above (or defect below) the average must be numerically six times 
as great in order to be equally significant. In other words, twelve 
above average has the same meaning in respect to brightness that 
two above average has in respect to height; that twenty-four 
above average in the one case means the same as four above 
average in the other; that thirty-six corresponds to six; etc. 

Since in this sense twelve units of brightness have the same 
meaning as two units of height, these amounts are given a common 
name (median deviation); and this median deviation is used as 
a common unit. 

We may put this in schematic form as follows: 
Average height of men = 68 inches 
Median deviation (M.D.) = 2 inches 
Average brightness = 100 I. Q. 
Median deviation (M.D.) = 12 I. Q. 

Assuming the accuracy of these figures, we may make certain 
statements, such as that a tallness of 72 inches (2 M. D. above 
average) equals a brightness of 124 points (also 2 M. D. 
above average), or that a tallness of 74 inches is three times a 
brightness of 112. 

At first sight this sort of comparison may seem forced. Yet 
as a matter of fact it is very common. We lately heard it said of 
a man who smote an anvil on week-days, but who^smote a pulpit 
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on Sundays to better effect, that he was a better preacher than 
he was a blacksmith. A man may be a better prose-writer than 
a poet or a better thinker than a doer. A teacher's training may 
be better than her experience, or she may be a better teacher of 
Latin than of sewing. 

Indeed, it is continually necessary in daily life to compare 
things which, so far as they are measurable at present or conceiv- 
ably measurable at some future time, must be expressed originally 
in units of different kinds — such units as dollars, poimds, years, 
words spelled, problems solved, and errors committed. Only by 
converting the number of these original units possessed by a person 
or thing into some unit of variability such as the median deviation 
(or the standard deviation or the average deviation) do we strike 
common ground. This assumes that we have collected many 
measurements like the particular ones which we are comparinig 
and that from a- distribution of them we have derived, either 
statistically or by the less formal process of conceptualization, a 
type or average on the one hand and a measure of variation from 
the type on the other hand. Thus a given child is provably a 
better reader than speller, because knowing what average rea(Ung 
and spelling are and the variability of children about these aver- 
ages, we find that he stands better with respect to the reading 
average and in terms of the reading variability, than he does in 
respect to the spelling average and in terms of the spelling variabil- 
ity. 

When we reflect as to what is meant by saying that a man is 
a better preacher than he is a blacksmith, we realize that even 
here we have a rough though by no means easily communicable 
notion of an average preacher and an average blacksmith, and 
that as preachers run (i.e., according to their variability) the man 
in question is judged to exceed the preacher average by more 
than as blacksmiths run he exceeds the blacksmith average. 

Thus, the two factors both in statistical and conceptual think - 
ing are type and variation. Indeed in all our communication of 
thought which exceeds the Scriptural "Yea, yea" and "Nay, 
nay" these two facts are implicitly present. 

It is clear, therefore, that in the formal processes of statistical 
method we cannot properly dissociate these two complimentary 
data. In 'particular, we cannot rely on averages alone. Many 
just criticisms of statistical statements have been incurred be- 
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cause nothing but averages have been reported and used. An 
average tells nothing at all about the extent to which items are 
grouped about it. Hence, in judging about a given magnitude 
it merely constitutes a point of departure. 

For example, two teachers each receive a salary of $1,200. 
One is in a city in which the average salary is $1,000 and in which 
no salary falls below $800 nor exceeds $1,200. The other is in a 
city in which, although the average is likewise $1,000, the range is 
from $500 to $2,000. If we only know the average, all we can say 
is that each teacher is getting $200 more than the average. With 
only this amoxmt of information the conditions look alike. In 
reality the teacher in the first city is receiving a high salary — the 
maximum — while the teacher in the second city is receiving 
relatively a much lower one. 

The essential basis for the really significant statement of the 
amotmt of departure from the average is the natural, common 
unit of variability. Moreover, this variability is just as truly a 
norm or standard as the average which is so generally and so 
exclusively regarded as such. In fifth-grade arithmetic, for exam- 
ple, it is as valuable to know the typical variability as it is to know 
the typical central tendency. A teacher is as truly concerned 
to know how much, in point of intelligence, pupils differ from a 
standard variability as she is to know how much they differ from 
the average. Indeed, it is perhaps reasonable to believe that she 
is more interested and more affected in her work by the diversity 
of talent than she is by its general level. 

Since, therefore, in language and in statistics a measure of 
variability is essential, since it forms the basis of our judgments 
and enters into all our thinking, since it is the natural unit in 
which all magnitudes may be expressed and in terms of which they 
may be compared, since it is as truly a norm or standard as the 
average itself, and in short since for all these reasons it is the 
indispensable supplement of the average in characterising both 
groups and individuals, we urge that in educational reporting it 
be more systematically presented, that in reaching decisions it 
be more generally regarded, and that in teaching and administra- 
tive procedures it to be given its rightful place. 

We feel sure that if research workers more generally report 
measures of variability, and if they more fully interpret them 
and show their significance, these measures will enter more fully 
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into the consciousness of school people to refine their thinking 
and to make their judgments more discriminating. Here, as 
everywhere, the real test of the eflBicacy of research work is to be 
foxmd not merely nor chiefly in the extent to which it satisfies 
technical requirements but in the extent to which it meets the 
practical needs of the hour. 

B. R. S. 

"SELLING" EDUCATION 

Education is a great enterprise. Locally it may appear small. 
The neighborhood schoolhouse, even though it may not quite be 
of the "little red'' variety, is frequently unprepossessing. Yet 
altogether apart from the emotional notions of the uplifter and 
of the demagogue when he is after the support of teachers, educa- 
tion as an institution is big in a material sense. 

One-fifth of the inhabitants of the country are attending school; 
and practically everybody else has either attended or will attend. 
It is the only establishment save government itself which assays 
to minister to all the people. Nearly a million persons are engaged 
in conducting its affairs. Not infrequently one-third to one-half 
of the proceeds of taxation are devoted to its support. It is a 
business whose offices are everywhere — not only in every populous 
city, but in every village and hamlet. Its holdings, in mere 
acreage, constitute a principality. Its output is trained boys and 
girls — a product upon which no value is set, because it is priceless. 

Big, however, as education is, its size is not appreciated by 
the people. It is so near at hand and so modest in its local setting, 
that the general public fails to realize that it is, in fact, near 
everybody's hand and that it has as many local settings as there 
are localities. The schoolhouse and the school taxes, the school 
teacher and the school children are so much a part of our lives 
that we do not realize that all these things in their present form 
are distinctly new and peculiarly American. We fail to under- 
stand that substantially every square mile from coast to coast 
and from Canada to Mexico is part of a school district. 

The people are entirely too prone to accept education as a 
matter of course. We have it where we are now living and we 
shall have it if we move elsewhere. We have it today, and we shall 
have it tomorrow. Why take thought, then, for this institution 
which is always and everywhere present? 
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To be sure, some of us know that education is by no means a 
matter of course. To us it is a complex and diflBicult organization — 
interesting, ever new and vital. Its problems are of far-reaching 
importance and their name is legion. 

But we must bring this conviction to the people. We cannot 
sustain education by our own efforts. The most fundamental 
necessity is public support. None of the solutions of our problems 
can be put into effect without money. 

Witi this in mind, and with the determination to keep faith 
with our cause and with ourselves, we must exalt education as an 
institution in the minds of the people. In the lingo of business — 
we must "sell" education to the people. 

Nor should this prove to be difficult. We have a great cause. 
In it the people, though they may appear apathetic, have an 
abiding faith. Even a moderate degree of effort may be expected 
to produce large results. 

Contrast, if you will, the task of selling education with the 
task of selling insurance or automobiles or patent medicine or 
chewing gum. Note the skill of the advertiser in creating among a 
large number of people wants more or less unnecessary and hither- 
to entirely unsuspected. Observe the adroit manner in which the 
salesman displays his wares. The selUng campaign is conducted 
with a high order of business ability. We cannot withhold our 
admiration, although we may feel that this ability is often devoted 
to unworthy ends. 

Education, on the other hand, is already half sold. To sell it 
completely is perhaps the easiest of selling enterprises. A little 
more than a year ago, we attended a conference on the educational 
crisis called at Washington by the Commissioner of Education. 
This conference was attended by several newspaper men who were 
more or less interested in education. It was their unanimous 
opinion that to arouse the people to the importance of education 
was, as one of them said, ''a lead-pipe cinch." This particular 
speaker went on to show how, unlike other enterprises, education 
could count on a fundamental interest from the beginning; how, 
therefore, interest would not have to be created; and how wants 
would not have to be manufactured. Nevertheless he showed 
that the material which was being furnished to the press on the 
subject of education was ordinarily so poorly prepared as to be of 
doubtful value. 
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Believing, as we do, that almost if not quite the most vital 
need for the immediate future is a true sense of the value and dig- 
nity of education as a democratic institution, we urge the neces- 
sity of selling education throughout the country. The method is 
clearly that of publicity. If the interest of the people is real, 
though latent, we should arouse it by legitimate publicity methods 
until it becomes a compelling force. There is nothing more 
important today than that this work be done, and that it be well 
done. There is no lack of material; and if this material is properly 
presented, there will be no lack of available channels of publicity. 
Every group of teachers should have its publicity conmiittee — not a 
committee for securing better salaries, but a committee for placing 
before the people the purposes, the problems, and the achievements 
of the public schools. Not only elementary and secondary schools 
but every form of higher education should be included. Every 
newspaper within the city, county, or state, as the case may be, 
should be reached with simple, interesting, and continuous copy. 
Alliance should be sought with the churches, with Rotary Clubs 
and similar organizations, with Chambers of Commerce, with 
agricultural societies, with parent-teacher associations, and with 
labor organizations. In fact wherever people are brought together 
in such a way as to exert an influence upon the public or a portion 
of it, there the publicity campaign should seek to be effective. 

Nor should this publicity movement be, as it has been in the 
past, a sporadic movement, hastily gotten up, directed toward a 
narrow objective, and abandoned when a decision concerning 
the objective has been reached. It should be a continuing policy. 
Its organization should be essentially that of taking the people 
into the confidence of those who are carrying forward the work 
of training children and young people. 

In this enterprise it is clear that information, accurate, reliable, 
and significant, must be available. Moreover, it must be pre- 
sented attractively. Workers in educational research are pre- 
cisely the persons who have, or should have, this sort of informa- 
tion. At present, too much of it is being kept in our files or com- 
municated to each other without becoming widely known. We 
realize, of course, that our researches must eventuate in some form 
of record or report. Let us realize that in addition to this we have 
a far greater task to perform; namely, that of supplying the data, 
as well as of participating in the organization, for a campaign, 
continuous, far-reaching, and disinterested in selling education 
to the people. B. R. B. 



Arps, George F. Work with knowledge of results versus work without knowledge of 
results. (Psychological Review Monographs, whole no. 125, Volume 28, no. 3.) 
Princeton, New Jersey: The Psychological Review Company, 1920. 41 pp. 

The monograph reports a study with the ergograph — an instrument which lends 
itself well to the investigation of the progress and eCFects of fatigue. Roughly, such an 
instrument consists of an arm rest into which the subject's arm is firmly strapped; and 
the work consists in either raising a weight or pulling at a spring by repeated flexing 
of a finger, to which a cord is attached. The purpose of the apparatus is to exercise 
repeatedly a single very restricted set of muscles. The arm rest prevents pulling at 
the cord by moving the whole arm or otherwise than by means of the flexor muscles 
of the particular finger experimented with. The finger works against a known resist- 
ance (in most of the present experiment the load was four kilograms); and in other 
ways the situation is controlled so that it is possible to study with a considerable degree 
of exactness the progress of fatigue and factors conditioning efiiciency, as these factors 
appear in the repeated functioning of a single relatively isolated part of the neuro- 
muscular apparatus. In the experiment here reported the right forefinger was used; 
and it was flexed once each second, as timed by a metronome. After every ten flexions 
there was a rest period, varying from to 10 seconds. The experiments were made 
every other day; and each day the work was continued until the finger was ^'exhausted" 
— that is, failed twice in succession to move the weight. The very important and very 
practical question was whether there was any difference between the amount of work 
done when the subject knew his previous records and could observe his record-of-the- 
day as he made it, and the amount of work done when the subject knew nothing of his 
record. Three subjects in all took part in the experiment; and one of these subjects 
continued in the work three years, thus becoming ver>' thoroughly habituated and 
trained to the procedure. 

Several very interesting results appeared. In the first place (the major conclusion) 
the amount of work done averaged distinctly greater with knowledge of results than 
without knowledge of results. It is pointed out that "Will power as conventionally 
regarded is inadequate to explain the efficiency diifferences"; the subjects throughout 
were instructed to make maximal effort. Rather, knowledge of results operated in 
some fundamental way to be "provocative of greater functional changes in the central 
nervous system." Work without knowledge was reported by the subjects as very 
deadening, incapable of being sustained, lacking in vitality. 

In the second place, however, in a series without knowledge of results, run after 
a series with knowledge of results, it was found that imaginal elements tended to sus- 
tain the activity in somewhat the same way that actual knowledge of current results 
had done. Under these circumstances the subject imagined the record of each indiAdd- 
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ual lift, comparing the strokes of the recording stylus in successive lifts, and so com- 
pensated, in a way, for actual observation of results. 

In the third place, when work has progressed close to the point of exhaustion "a 
curious phenomenon of sudden recovery appears." In other words, when the move- 
ments have almost ceased there is a sudden recovery to efficiency almost as frreat as at 
the beginning. Indeed, this sort of recovery may take place a number of times. 

These experiments (which may seem to the average school man, at first thought, 
to have little other than a theoretical importance for professional psychologists) really 
have a very interesting bearing on many current educational problems. The findings 
are surely one more exceUent argument for systematic practice exercises in the various 
school subjects with individual records of progress accessible to the children or (per- 
haps) kept by them. Apparently work "with knowledge of results" not only gives 
better motivation but operates in some more fundamental way to increase efficiency. 
The sudden recoveries are also of no little practical interest. Evidently even in very 
simple forms of work there is a variety of compensator)' mechanisms, the situation is 
highly complex, and the nervous system is protected in a number of ways from actual 
complete exhaustion of the apparatus involved in any one activity'. 

The study is based upon a mass of data which have been analyzed in most pains- 
taking fashion. It is typical of the best type of laboratory work — a type of work of 
which there has been all too little recently, as a result of distraction of effort into the 
more spectacular activities of "testing." It is to be regretted that there is not more 
"transfer" of such laboratory findings into current educational thought. For the most 
part such psychological investigations as this seem to escape the notice of the educa- 
tionalists. S. L. Pressey 
The Ohio Slate University 

Wilson, G. M., and Hoke, K. J. IIo-w to Measure. Xew York: The Macmillan Co., 
1920. 285 pp. 

This is the latest book in the field of educational measurement which has come to 
the writer's attention. The volume contains twelve chapters as follows: The New 
Attitude Toward Measurement; The Measurement of Spelling; The Measurement of 
Handwriting; The Measurement of Arithmetic; The Measurement of Reading; The 
Measurement of English Composition; The Measurement of Drawing; The Measure- 
ment of Other Grade Subjects; The Measurement of High School Subjects; The 
Measurement of General Intelligence; Statistical Terms and Methods; The Teachers* 
Use of Scales and Standardized Tests. 

In each of the chapters devoted to a single subject a number of the tests and scales 
appear complete with directions* for use. Standards of achievement or grade norms 
are given and numerous distribution tables and graphs illustrate the treatment of 
data. Each chapter except the first closes \^ith a bibliography on the field discussed in 
the chapter. The volume is written in an easy running style which can probably be 
read for the most part by the average teacher with little difficulty. 

The authors make two statements in the preface by which it seems fair to judge 
the contents of the book. 1. "The present volume is dominated by two main ideas, . 
first, that the work in measurement should be handled more and more by the individual 
classroom teacher; and second, that the chief purpose to be served by standard tests 
is the diagnosis of pupil ability and pupil difficulties." From the first clause of this 
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pronouncement one would expect the book to be devoted to the task of teaching the 
teacher the use of educational measurements. There is much evidence that the 
authors endeavored to do this but it is also clear either that they could not resist the 
temptation to include data which were at hand though not needed for this purpose or 
that they had other purposes in mind. For example much of the material in tables 
4, 11, 14, 17, 24, 25, and 41 would not have been needed if the main ideas above stated 
had completely controlled. These are data of interest to supervisors rather than to 
classroom teachers. 

Having declared that '^the chief purpose to be served by standard tests is the diag- 
nosis of pupil ability and pupil difficulties," one would expect the book not only to 
show the teacher how to locate the children having difficulty and the tjrpe of difficulty 
of each, but also to be full of specific helps for remedial work. Considerable attention 
is given to teaching the teacher how to locate the children, and some little effort is 
made to show her how to diagnose their difficulties; but little aid is given on the most 
serious problem — that of remedial treatment. In fact, the authors state specifically 
more than once that "it is not the province of the present work to discuss methods in 
any extended way, but merely to show the use of standard tests." (The quotation 
b from page 71, but the same idea is expressed on pages 21 and 43). Has not the day 
passed when experts in any field may consider their task done when they have pointed 
out ills or the means of discovering ills? It is true that the headings "Remedial Instruc- 
tion and Remedial Measures" occur four or five times and that some suggestions are 
given under the title "Using the Results"; yet it can be, clearly shown that the major 
emphasis is upon the form of the various tests and the standards derived. 

2. The second prefatory statement by which one should examine the book is: 
"The purpose of this volume is not a critical evaluation of all the available tests on 
different subjects, but a treatment of those tests which on account of their use, pur- 
pose and adaptability have been found to be most serviceable to the classroom teacher." 
Those thoroughly familiar with the field of tests and measurements will doubtless 
wonder at the omission of Greene*s Organization, Minnick's Geometry, and others 
which have been on the market for some time. If these are ruled out under the criteria 
above, one may ask why Rice's Spelling Test is given in full and why considerable 
space is devoted to various other tests of doubtful value. 

£. J. ASHBAUGH 

Ohio State University 

Proctor, William M. Psychological tests and the guidance of high school pupUs, 
Qoumal of Educational Research Monographs^ No. 1.) Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1921. 70 pp. 

This monograph is based upon an extended study of the relation between intelli- 
gence scores of high-school pupils and their educational success, as indicated by school 
marks, teachers' ratings, elimination, etc. 

The study is of broad scope and deals with the important educational problems 
involved, rather than with the technic of intelligence testing. While the method 
used and the conclusions drawn are admittedly tentative, the monograph contains a 
large amount of material which will prove extremely helpful to high-school teachers 
and principals. The investigation extended over several years, thus giving sufficient 
time to check up the test results by records of the later success of the pupfls. The 
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work was begun in 1916-1917 when the Stanford-Binet scale was given to 137 pupils 
in the Palo Alto High School. These pupils have now been followed for five years. 

In 1917-1918 and in 1918-1919, 955 pupils in five high-schools were given the 
Army mental tests. The results of these have also been followed up and correlated with 
school success and elimination. Correlations of both the Stanford-Binet and the Army 
mental tests with school marks were in all cases high enough to show the tests to be of 
considerable value for educational guidance. Pupils who have low scores tend to pre- 
dominate among those who drop out. Average scores of pupils enrolled in certain 
types of subjects dififer greatly from those enrolled in other subjects. Score limits are 
indicated for the tests used, below which pupils are very likely to fail in Latin, algebra, 
etc. As would be expected, school marks in the semi-vocational subjects show low 
correlation with intelligence scores. The conclusion is obvious. There are plainly 
a great many children who, because of lack of ability to think in abstract terms, can> 
not succeed in mathematics, Latin, or English literature, but who can do fairly credit- 
able work in household science, shop work, etc. 

The reviewer believes the author's findings along the line indicated above to 
be extremely significant. Clearly it is going to be necessary to wotk out the chances 
of intelligence of various grades succeeding in the different kinds of school work. 
Until we have such information, educational guidance will be out of the question. 

Another important problem is that of shaping the instruction in a given subject 
to the abilities of the children. Since the range of ability in any class is likely to 
be very wide, schools are compelled to consider the desirability of sectioning their 
classes on the basis of intelligence. This practice is becoming common in the grades, 
and is no less important in the high-school. 

The author's chapters on the use of psychological tests in educational guidance 
and vocational guidance are based upon considerable experience in carrying on this 
kind of work both with high-school pupils and with Federal Board students in the 
university. The data presented show in a very convincing way that the intelligence 
score is always worth considering in advising any pupil regarding his future educational 
or vocational work. 

Extensive data are presented on the university success of the high-school pupils 
studied. It was found, for example, that school marks of first-year university students 
at Stanford correlated to the extent of 0.46 with Stanford-Binet tests of these pupils 
given five years previously. This is one of the longest range comparisons known 
to the reviewer, and shows conclusively that intelligence test scores have considerable 
permanent value. 

The monograph is a careful study of a problem which is certain to occupy the 
attention both of psychologists and of school men to a far greater extent than has been 
the case during the past. The importance of the problem is being rapidly emphasized 
by the passage of laws in many states designed to retain all children under the juris- 
diction of the public school until the age of eighteen. The public schools of the future 
must deal with the entire child problem. They can no longer set arbitrary standards 
and eliminate the pupils who are imable to work up to these standards. Intelligence 
tests are necessary to help the school in making this adjustment. 

Lewis M. Tesman 
Stanford University, California 
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Adapting American Tests for Use in China 

William J. Lacy, one of our correspondents in China, writes interestingly on the 
adaptation which is being made in China of the tests we are using here in America. 
Mr. Lacy is the executive secretary of the Conference Board of Education, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Yenping, Fukien, China. We reproduce his letter in full: 

Your letter of April 8th has been waiting my return from North China where I 
have been spending two months in famine relief work. I thank you very much for 
your invitation for me to contribute some brief report of the educational research work 
in which I have been engaged for the Journal of Educational Research, and shall 
hope to send you something within a few months. 

At present I am at work on an adaptation of Daniel Starch's Arithmetic Reason- 
ing Test which has been put into Chinese and is being used in our higher primary 
schools here in this province. The higher primary school is the top half of our American 
Grade School so that the tests are being used in our grades corresponding to the Ameri- 
can 5th to 8th grades. 

My initial investigation was carried on a year ago this spring at which time I was 
able to establish score values for the various problems which I had put into Chinese in a 
revised form. This year I have had the tests given in about thirty different schools 
and when all the returns are in and I have tabulated the results I hope to have a fairly 
well established standard score for each grade. It has been necessary, of course, in 
adapting these tests to make certain changes in subject matter as our American money 
values have to be rather radically changed because of the complicated monetary system 
in use here in China. Just to show you some of the difficulties in making an arithmetic 
test where money problems are used — and we certainly want to use the money prob- 
lems because money plays the greatest part in the thought of the Chinese — I will give 
you the different steps in the changing of a dollar. 

Money is spoken of in this part of the country as big money and small mone^. 
Big money consists of the dollar silver piece as standard. A dollar silver piece will 
change into eleven dimes and from one to four pennies, owing to the prevailing rate 
of exchange on a particular day. Then each dime changes into from eleven to twelve — 
usually twelve — pennies, so that a big dollar is worth anywhere from 130 to 135 or 
sometimes 140 pennies. Now, when you go to put any of our American arithmetic 
problems which deal with money into the hands of your Chinese, you have a problem 
that is not easy to solve. We have therefore more or less used the small money stand- 
ard which consists of ten dimes to the dollar, but your dimes are again changed into 
more than ten pennies, so that in any such problems you either have to deal entirely 
with dimes and half dimes or else state the rate of exchange for pennies that b to be 
used in solving the problems. This, of course, puts another element into the solution 
of the problems and vitiates the results when it comes to any comparison of the same 
problems used in America. 

I found in my initial investigation last year that the median score made by the 
Chinese pupils in the adapted tests which I had made was a little bit higher for the 
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same grade than that for the Starch Test at home. On the other hand in any test 
where the time element is used the Chinese students are much slower than American 
students. 

What I have written is merely to give you a brief suggestion of what I am working 
on at present. I hope some time this summer or in the early fall to be able to complete 
the compiling of my results and get out a full report of the work that I have done with 
these tests. I shall then send you a copy of this report, and you can use such parts of it 
as you choose. 

Use of Intelligence Tests in the Mission Schools of China 

Mr. Fred P. Beach of the Department of Education of the Fukien Christian 
University of Foochow, China, gives us the most complete statement we have yet 
received as to the function which intelligence testing has or may have in the peculiar 
educational situation confronting educators in China. From what he says it is entirely 
clear that this function is by no means less than it is in America. Mr. Beach, like Mr. 
Lacy whom we quote above, is an example of the highly trained expert whom the 
missionary service is now enlisting. These men are evidently engaged in a momentous 
undertaking — an undertaking to which in their enthusiasm and ability nobly corre- 
sponds. 

We are sure that our readers will find Mr. Beach's letter of unusual interest. It 
follows: 

The real situation as far as tests are concerned is about as follows: They will be, 
when really ready and well-tried-out, an invaluable aid to us not only in our school 
work but in all of our missionary effort. Some eight years ago Dr. Paul Munroe came 
through here and I had a chance to visit with him a little. One of his remarks has stuck 
in the minds of some of us, namely: that the missions cannot hope to succeed in their 
conversion of a nation by the use of unintelligent material. Or as I paraphrased it 
"We cannot hope to make St. Pauls out if defectives, delinquents and dependents." 
Now it is the truth that the early mission liad to take anything that came to it; and 
amongst the lot was a great deal of the type of the dying-out-family. There is nothing 
so strong in China as the Family. There is little individuality as we know it, and the 
successful man in China must support his relatives. The icher he becomes the more 
relatives he takes on. You can see that a Chinese without a family is in a pretty bad 
social and economic way. In their straits <hey have turned, many of them, to the 
church. Now the problem put up to us has been the education of their children. To 
a large extent the missions nave been compelled to adopt the tactics of running very 
expensive schools and of subsidizing through these schools, those of its own Christian 
children who were bright enough. This is not the ideal way — not very democratic, 
perhaps — but as long as the miss'on schools continue to teach the coveted "English" 
better than the government schools so long we will continue on this tack. Now you 
can see that on this basis of operation a great many dollars could be saved to the 
missions if it were possible to give intelligence tests beforehand to these students and 
not have to wait for a year's school work to show up the f>oor students — ^and even then 
perhaps have to yield to importunity and give the child a second year. On the other 
nand, it will be as useful to us as to you to be able to pick out the extra bright and give 
them a better course. 

There are probably no harder working students in the world than our Chinese. 
Nevertheless, we are facing in our schools the same problem of "not allowing your stud- 
ies to interfere with your college course," and it is a powerful stimulus to be able 
to tell the students in chapel that intelligence tests do not test moral character or lazi- 
ness, and that it is perfectly possible for a man to have high intelligence (I. Q.) and 3ret 
fail at the examinations, as a man "cannot remember what he has not seen." 

Now as to technique. To teU the truth we are mere amateurs in the beginning 
stages of experimentation. Knowing Terman's book the best, we have based our work 
mostly on his. It is obviously impossible for us to pay fancy prices for printed tests 
by the hundred or thousand, and one wonders if they are any tne better tor being put 
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up that way. We shall have to develop some cheaper way to give group tests. Of 
course there is no copyright law and only our consciences will prevent us from pirating 
anything we need. But on the other hand our main problem is not the finding of 
American material and translating it into Chinese. The Translation problem is as 
easy as can be. Any University or Normal in China will have at hand some returned 
student who can translate perfectly. The real question is the validity for Chinese society 
of the American or European Tests. This is our experimental task for years to come. 
Inasmuch as ones "system of knowledge'' (Pillsbury) is only built up by experience in 
this world as it is, these tests obviously must test the ability as it has been used in its 
social environment, and the good test is evidently that which is new to the person at 
the age tested and yet which depends on a certain definite experience and growth. 
In other words, your relativity again. 

It is not difficult to change the Standford Binet tests so that instead of "the engi- 
neer going faster with a heavier train" it becomes a ricksha coolie with more people in 
his ricksha. But I take it that our task is to test thousands of children all over China 
till we have coordinated our work and gotten a pretty reliable idea of what can be 
expected of Chinese youth and children in such a social environment as they grow up 
in. 

Meantime we have more than enough opportunity, as the tests arc desired by 
all our schools. Our university will give a course in the Psychology Department next 
semester in order chiefly to get a set of students at work on the tests among the school 
children. Meantime we shall watch you fight out the validity of the underlying prin-. 
ciples. I believe the tests America is turning out are useful even now, not as an abso- 
lute guide to whether a student shall be dropped or not, but as an additional help 
confirming in a general way the poor work of tne student. I think we can safely use 
them in addition to the entrance examinations for those entering the High School or 
College. 

Inasmuch as our Educational Association is stnving now to supplant the once 
popular but now largely disliked "Uniform Examinations" and is trying to put "Stand- 
ard Educational Measurements" in their place, it is obvious that any fair comparison 
of country schools as against city schools should be able to say what the median I. Q.*s 
of the schools compared are. The country schools try to do as much as possible for 
slow students whereas the city mission schools are rather relentless in dropping stu- 
dents who get a little behind. 

In conclusion, I have no dou^ t that the tests may develop some national strengths 
and some weaknesses. Still I am confident that they will bear out the accepted theory 
that the Chinese are one of the great dominant races of the earth. The old examina- 
tions were in effect a test of intelligence; not a full rounded one, and certainly not a 
moral test at all. But for the most part it is the children of those who succeeded in the 
old tests that produce the greatest percentage of good students in our schools. Amongst 
our own church children there is great variation. But fortunately among them are 
a few of high ability, thanks probably to Mendelian proportions; and from these 
the church will get some leaders and it has already. Now, however, we should like 
to be able to know them when we meet them. 

You may be interested in studying over the following vocabulary problem. 
In a country where ideographs are used and where verbal memorizing is still largely 
used, is a vocabulary test from the dictionar>'' an intelligence test or is it a "measure- 
ment of classroom products?" This is a matter of immediate concern and is being 
worked out in several places in China. Notably Pekin and Nanking. We are doing 
some work here and mil try some more but haven't gotten very far yet. To quote 
Mr. Hocking, "One doesn't need to apologize for not being perfect." 

Before closing up his letter Mr. Beach adds this postscript: 

Since writing the above I have given Terman's 100 word English vocabulary test 
to 30 freshmen in our University. Rather a wild chance perhaps, but I wanted to sec 
what they would do with it and how they would compare with American children. I 
found that the best knew 51 words while they ranged down to 32, 65 being the number 
for "Average adult" and 75 for "Superior adult" in America. This, of course, raises 
the same question, "How much is this a test of classroom product and how much is 
it a test of intelligence?" It would be necessary to try this on all freshmen in China to 
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get any relative information. But it does indicate that there is a new an^^e of ap- 
proach to the teaching of En^ish in the Middle Schools here and that such a vocabu- 
kry test may well be used as a classroom standard for the students. I see that I 
must go on and make the same test on upperclassmen. The freshmen above men- 
tioned were all in the neighborhood of 20 years of age. 

Oo Bargess' "The Edacation of Teachers" 

The following conmient by Charles Carroll of the office of the Conmiissioner of 
Public Schools of Rhode Island together with a reply by W. Randolph Burgess came 
to hand during the sunmier. Mr. Carroll speaks first: 

The Journal of Educational Research for March, 1921, printed "The Educa- 
tion of Teachers in Fourteen States," by W. Randolph Buigess. May I not be per- 
mitted to comment briefly upon the methods pursued and the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Burgess, in the interest of greater accuracy in the use of educational statistics? 

1. On page 161 the author quotes statistics of the educational qualifications of 
Massachusetts teachers, without mdicating clearly that the statistics do not include 
all teachers employed in Massachusetts. Generally the Massachusetts statistics on 
the educational qualifications of teachers have been for full-time teachers only, and 
have omitted Boston. The omission of teachers employed for parts of years onl}-, or 
otherwise irregularly, should have a tendency to produce averages more favorable than 
otherwise, in accord with a fair presumption that those well qualified probably will 
have more regular or full-time employment than those not so well prepared for teach- 
ing. 

2. In the table on page 166 the writer has taken for Massachusetts the number 
of full-time teachers employed outside Boston plus an estimate for Boston based on 
the advance report of the Commissioner of Education for 1920. The table on page 
161 indicates a significant improvement for 1920 over 1914 in Massachusetts; pernaps 
an estimate for 1918 based on figures for 1920 should be discounted by at least 2H Per- 
cent, or one sixth of the almost 15 percent increase between 1914 and 1920. 

3. In the same table the estimated figures for Massachusetts full-time teachers 
are compared with the Rhode Island figures for all teachers, an objectional procedure 
for the reasons indicated in paragraph 1. 

4. The author's interpretation of the diagram on page 167 appears to be incon- 
gruous if he is really attempting to find a fair index of preparation for teaching, be- 
cause he fails to distinguish "mere schooling" from "professional training." Massa- 
chusetts is accorded first rank because of having 1/ percent of college graduates 
amongst its teachers. Rhode Island's unsurpassed 70 percent of normal graduates is 
ignored or disregarded. In other words, the author appears to have accepted the 
hypothesis that preparation for teaching is to be determined by years of schooling. 
If the hypothesis were correct, a medical doctor with four years of coUege training 
plus four years of university instruction in a medical school, should be four times as 
good a teacher as a graduate of a two-year normal school. No one should question 
seriously the superior preparation of the doctor for the profession of medicine; out it is 
no more logical to hold that the doctor's education has fitted him for teaching than to 
assert that two years of study in a normal school is one-fourth of the preparation for 
practicing medicine. 

5. In computing index numbers, as shown on page 168, the author has ignored 
the fact that in Rhode Island the normal-school course at Rhode Island CoUege of 
Education has been 2}4 years. Were credit given accordingly, the index numbers for 
Rhode Island would be 2.352, and Rhode Island, even on the count of all teachers as 
contrasted with only full-time teachers as in Massachusetts, and on accurate figures 
instead of estimates for Massachusetts, would lead Massachusetts and all other states. 

6. In Rhode Island graduation from college is not recognized as adequate prepara- 
tion for teaching. For many years the standard requirement for professional certifica- 
tion of college graduates has stipulated six semester courses in the science and art of 
education supplementing theij^ requirements for the) bachelor's degree, if Because of 
this standard minimum requirement, and because^of the rdatively large number of 
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college graduates teaching in Rhode Island who have pursued additional graduate 
courses in education on state scholarships leading to masters' and doctors' degrees, 
it would be reasonable to rate the Rhode Island teacher who is a coUege graduate as 
having had at least an average of 4^ years of preparation beyond graduation from 
high school. Were credit given for this also, Rhode Island's index number would be 
2.424. 

Mr. Burgess may not have been familiar with either the length of the course in 
Rhode Island College of Education or the certificate requirement for coUege graduates. 
In correspondence preceding publication of his article, however, his attention was 
directed to the fact that percents for Rhode Island based upon a full count of teachers 
probably would not insure full credit for the State. 

Charles Carroll 

Mr. Carroll's comment was sent to Mr. Burgess who submitted the following state- 
ment by way of rejoinder: 

A complete answer to Mr. Carroll's letter would involve a detailed discussion of 
the records and computations back of my article in the March number of the Journal 
OF Educational Research which would not be interesting to most of the readers of 
this publication, and would tend to be contentious. The reader who is interested in 
doing so may form his own conclusions by carefully reviewing my article in the light 
of Mr. Carroll's letter. The questions which he raises had all been carefully considered 
before the article was completed, and concerning most of them specific comment is 
made in the article. The state reports from which figures were taken are accessible. 

I cannot help feeling, however, that Mr. Carroll's real difficulty does not arise 
from a difference of opinion as to specific details of my article. I think it rather arises 
from a difference of view point concerning the major purpose of the article. In the 
past few years statistics have become more practically useful than ever before. The 
reason lies largely in the wider development of the method of sampling, or representa- 
tive returns. We are now able to measure price changes by a price index number which 
is based, not on a tabulation of all prices there are, but on a selected few. We are 
learning to measure human intelligence, not by tabulating all of the acts of an individ- 
ual, but by studying sample behavior. In my article I wished to suggest a possible 
method by which we might secure a widely practicable measurement of teacher 
preparation. Completely exhaustive measurement of preparation is not possible. 
It is possible, however, to measure the situation by the method of sampling. This 
statistical method has always been open to the criticism of the person who calls atten- 
tion to the specific cases which the method does not measure, but those who have 
experimented carefully with the method know that it, nevertheless, may give sub- 
stantial truths. It is clear that some method of measuring teacher preparation is 
greatly needed. I think that the method suggested in my article would yield, with 
some further refinement in the collection of data, exceedingly valuable results. Even 
with the imperfect data now at hand the method yields results which are significant. 

W. Randolph Burgess 

On the Assumption That Errors of Estimate Are Equal in Narrow and 

Wide Ranges 

Professor Kelley's statistical article in our May, 1921, number evidently evoked 
some interest — a mild and entirely decorous interest as would become those who are 
statistically minded. We received a comment on this article (or shall we call it a criti- 
cism?) from Doctor Karl J. Hokinger of the University of Chicago. He has located 
a really vulnerable spot in Professor Kelley's article, namely the assumption that 
errors of estimate are the same over wide and narrow ranges of talent. 

This assumption, it will be recalled, occurred in the course of an argument to 
the effect that unless we know something about the spread of ability in the subject and 
relative series we cannot interpret the correlation coefficient. Professor Kelley's 
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specific statement here was that a condation coefficient of +0-^ for children of the 
fourth to the eighth grades taken as one group might mean no closer relationship 
between the traits in question than a coefficient of +0-40 for children of the fourth 
grade only. Independently of the appropriateness of the specific criticism which 
Doctor Holzinger makes, this point is exceedingly well taken. It is worth repeating: 
we cannot know the real meaning of a correlation coefficient untO we also know some- 
thing of the range of the paired measures which enter into it. To this we judge that 
Doctor Holzinger, as well as every other thinker along statistical lines, will agree. 
Nevertheless, his position is well taken. He writes: 

I have been much interested in an article by Professor Kelley on The Reliability 
of Test Scores, appearing in the May number of your Journal. There are some points 
in the article that appear to be at least debatable — in particular the basic assumption 
that "the two errors of estimate are the same" on narrow and wide ranges (bottom of 
page 377). It would seem to be equally plausible to assume that the above errors 
are proportional to the corresponding "spread of talent" as given by the "true" 
sigma's. Under the second assumption, of course, r and R will be equal if the factor 
of proportionaUty is the same for errors and true sigmas. In other words, 
if we assume 2 i.t^kci.t, we have 

— = /lE^ 
2i Al-r 
and for formula (2) 

^^ ; r{l-R) 
2/ A/e(l-f) 

Whence, if Zt=kct, r^R. 

Of course, all this is self-evident; but it shows the violence of Professor Kelley's 
hypothesis (cf. r = .4, i?= .914, page .^74). Spurious correlation due to age factor and 
heterogeneity mU increase correlation for a large group such as Professor Kelley 
describes, but it is doubtful whether his formula properly accounts for such increase. 
I am writing to ask you if you vnW give your readers the benefit of some editorial 
comment on some of these points, if you think it worth whQe. This matter of reliabilit}' 
is so important that a critical review such as Dr. Kelley's is most helpful, and might 
well be followed up by such comment as I suggest. I wish to express my high regard 
for Professor Kelley's work in general and in the present article. It is because of this 
that I am particularly anxious that we should agree on his methods. 

Instead of commenting editorially on this matter, as Doctor Holzinger suggests, 
we have preferred to submit his criticism to Professor Kelley for his comment. This 
procedure commended itself to us for two reasons. First it meant less work for us; 
and second the result would be better. The reader may note, if he pleases, the order in 
which we state these considerations. 

Professor Kelley replied almost immediately and we at once felt justified in resist- 
ing the temptation to comment editorially. In particular, we should not have added 
"homoscedastic" to the vocabularies of some of our readers. 

We wonder how we ever managed to get along without this handy term. And 
its derivative, homoscedasticity, is even better. Do not these words fill a long-felt 
want? 

Professor Kelley's letter follows: 

In regard to the point raised by Mr. Holzinger let me say that the existence, or 
non-existence, of the equation 2i./=«<n./ is an experimental matter and not a mathemat- 
ical necessity, holding for all kinds of scatter diagrams or correlation surfaces. It is 
intimately connected with homoscedasticity, or equal variability of arra}^. Galton 
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ran into the same problem and found that the arrays with which he dealt were sub- 
stantially equally variable. In connection with a heredity problem he wrote:* 

"I was certainly astonished to find the variability of the produce of the little seeds 
to be equal to that of the big ones; but so it was and I thai^fully accept the fact, for 
had it been otherwise I cannot imafrine from theoretical considerations how the typical 
problem could be solved." Galton's work led to the discovery of the normal correla- 
tion surface and in this arrays are equally, not proportionately, variable. I can think 
of no more sound assumption to make than that the correlation surface involving a 
single test score and a "true" test score constitutes a homoscedastic system*; but I 
will be the first to grant that it is an assumption, to be checked against experimental 
findings wherever possible. Should it not prove so we must regretfully accept the fact 
and exercise greater ingenuity than Galton imagined himself possessed of, to discover 
the lines of solution of the problem. 

The old problem, reiterated by Mr. Holzinger, involves at least two things (a) the 
nature of the variability of successive arrays, and (b) the equivalence of the units in a 
test or scale. Until these are experimentally determined for a given test, I think we 
shall make fewer errors in interpretation if we assume that arrays are homoscedastic 
(equally variable) and that the units of measurement throughout the test are equal. 

In closing, T would say that with reference to scales of the Binet type, which assume 
equivalence of successive age intervals, I think we already have abundant evidence to 
refute assumption (b). Accordingly, I do not believe the equation Zi.i=<n.< holds for 
narrow and wide ranges in the case of the Binet scale. Not having two comparable 
forms of the Binet scale this matter is somewhat difficult to test, but a way for doing 
so can surely be devised. 

Should the preceding observations tend to enlighten rather than confuse the 
readers of the Journal I should be glad to have you print them in connection with 
Holzinger's criticism. 



Natumal Aaanriattntt nf •BxttttaxB nf 

lEtiurattonal Vi^Bmnl^ 

(E. J. AsHBAUGH, Secretary and Editor) 



Perhaps nothing that can be reported in this issue of the Journal will be of greater 
interest to our membership than a statement concerning the meeting of the Executive 
Conmiittee last month. Because of the removal of Dr. Buckingham from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to Ohio State University as noted in last month's items, certain 
questions arose as to the relation of the Association to its official organ. Final action 
of the Association cannot be given at this time, but it should be said that the Executive 
Committee after a thorough analysis of the situation agreed unanimously to stand 
for a journal of educational research whose board of editors and editorial policy should 
be guided by the Association. 

A large portion of the time of the meeting of the committee was given to the 
tentative formation of the program for our next annual meeting. President Rugg 
informed us that he had been notified by the secretary of the Department of Super- 
intendence that our association is one of the Twelve organizations invited to co- 
operate with the Superintendents at their Chicago meeting. This was encouraging 
news, showing that the great organization, which declared independence in control 
of its own meeting last winter, tecognized the interest of its members in the work 
of our association and the real value of our programs. Certainly this year to an 
even greater degree than ever before, we may expect a hearing. We shall undoubtedly 
have an opportunity to impress the educational leaders with the importance of our 
work. The biggest and best program ever is the ambition of the president upon whom 
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falls the burden of securing the participants. We may have full confidence that he 
will realize his ambition. 

Remember the place — Chicago. 

The time — Last week in February. 

The purpose — Selling the work of the National Association of Directors of Educa- 
tional Research to all good school people. 

You — Make your plans and reservations now. 

The 1918-1920 Biennial Report of the State Department of Public Instruction 
of Wisconsin entitled "Educational Progress in Wisconsin" and edited by Mrs. C. W. 
Flemming has just come to your secretary. Mrs. Flcmming, who is leaving the 
department to spend this year in Teachers College, Columbia University, leaves behind 
her a well-written report of work done and a valuable list of suggestions for the future 
work of the bureau of educational measurements in the department. Only a sununary 
of the sunwnary can be included here, but it is hoped that the department was able to 
send a copy to each of our members. The first paragraph will be quoted since it can 
scarcely be condensed. "The effort of the first two years of state supervision by 
means of educational measurement (1916-1918) was (1) to convince the school men of 
the state of the need of experimental study of school problems; (2) to familiarize them 
with the technic of the administration of tests; and (3) to train them in the inter- 
pretation and utilization of a few standard tests. Emphasis during the past bien- 
nium has, perhaps been given to the third objective." 

Visitation, conferences, lectures, demonstrations, institutes, state-wide cooperative 
studies and preparation of special aids and reports have all been used to attain the 
desired ends. From the report it would seem that the tremendous amount of eflFort 
expended has been justified in part by the results accomplished and in part by the 
foundation laid for future activitv. 



Perhaps this is the proper place for the announcement of. the change of address 
of 3'our secretary. On invitation of Dr. Buckingham and the other proper authorities 
of Ohio State University to become Assistant Director of the new Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Dr. Ashbaugh resigned his position at the State University of Iowa 
to accept this invitation. Dr. Ashbaugh was in charge of the Bureau of Educational 
Service in the Extension Division there for seven years where he gained a wealth of 
experience which will be directly applicable to the problems in his new position. 
During the first year of organization of the new bureau he will give a part of his time 
to teaching "School Administration" in the College of Education. 

Announcement should also be made of change of position or address of other 
menibers. 

Mr. P. C. Packer has resigned as assistant superintendent of schools in Detroit. 
He is teaching this first semester at his Alma Mater, State University of Iowa, and 
will spend the second semester in graduate study at Teachers College, Columbia. 

Mr. W. W. Coxe of the Vocational Bureau, Cincinnati is spending this year in 
graduate study at Ohio State University. ~ -^^ 

Dr. Chas. Fordyce has resigned the deanship of Teachers College et the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to devote his entire time to the work of educational research in 
that institution. 

Miss Henrietta V. Race, formerly Director of Intelligence Measurement in the 
Schools of Kansas City, Missouri, has become the Director of the Bureau of Psycholog- 
ical and Educational Measurement at Youngstown, Ohio. 
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THE CASE FOR THE LOW I. Q. 

John L. Stenquist 
Bureau of Reference^ Research and StatisiicSy Department of EduccUioHf New York CUy 

Illustrious School Failures 

Cases in which illustrious (not to include "merely successful") 
men and women were, while in school, diagnosed as failures 
by their teachers have often been cited. Many of the men and 
women, who later became world authorities in their fields, were 
called at best but mediocre. Linnaeus' gymnasium teacher told 
his father that he was unfit for any profession. Yet this boy 
later was to revolutionize the science of botany.^ Charles 
Darwin says in his autobiography that he "was considered by all 
his masters and by his father as a very ordinary boy, rather 
below the common standard of intellect." Napoleon Bonaparte 
in the final examination at his military school stood forty-second in 
his class. We may well ask with Swift, "who were the 41 above 
him?" Robert Fulton was called a dullard because his mind 
seemed filled with things outside of school. Priestly, the great 
chemist, had "an exceedingly imperfect education." Pasteur "was 
not at all remarkable at school. Books and study had little attrac- 
tion for him." M. Pierre Curie, late professor of physics at the 
University of Paris with his wife co-discoverer of radium, "was 
so stupid in school that his parents removed him and placed 
him under a private tutor." Such a list as this could, if space 
permitted, be continued to great length. Many men who today 
are national or world figures, but who had a poor school record, 
could be cited. 

Granting that these cases constitute but a minority — and 
granting also a certain tendency to exaggeration by biographers 
who love contrasts — these cases are still too numerous and im- 
portant to be ignored. The fundamental fact remains that the 

^ Citations are from Swift: Mind in the making, chapter 1, 
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abilities of many pupils are widely misjudged in school, and 
abilities are either unperceived or misunderstood because of 
arrested development, poorly suited courses, stereotyped curricula, 
or general lack of suflSciently broad means for estimating ability. 
No claim is here made that all so-called low I. Q.'s are mis- 
judged — only that many are. 

The Large Percent of Low Intelligence 

That a great majority of pupils who enter the first grade 
drop out even before the end of the first year of high school is 
well known. Strayer's study of 318 cities quoted by Terman 
shows that of those who enter the first grade, on the average only 
37 percent enter the first year of high school, 25 percent the second 
year of high school, 17 percent the third year, and 14 percent the 
fourth year. Studies by Ayres and Thomdike also show the 
same general tendency. Terman says "It is not uncommon for 
one-third to drop out without finishing the first year of high 
school." Retardation and elimination figures from every dty 
annually offer additional testimony of the same general facts in 
elementary as well as in high schools. Terman believes that 
"not all of this elimination is traceable to inferior mental ability, 
but that a large part is due to this cause there is no longer room 
for doubt." With this general statement all will, of course, agree. 
The question, however, of just how much is due to actual lack of 
intelligence in its broadest sense, we do not know. Terman 
presents much evidence to show that with the use of general in- 
telligence tests pupils who have low intelligence and who will 
drop out can be largely discovered beforehand. 

But a situation in which over 80 percent of the pupil popula- 

I tion is elinainated before reaching the goal is not greatly helped 

1 by the statement that most of the pupils who thus are eliminated 

'haven't the general intelligence to proceed further. Is it not 

rather an indictment both of the curricula, and of the tests (which 

select too much on identical bases) f TermHn suggests the query, 

"Are high school standards too high?"' We might also ask are 

they too narrow? Or, in general, too far removed from the 

kinds of mental capacities of pupils? If such great numbers 

of the school population haven't the kind of ability we call general 

intelligence, why call it general? 
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What Is General Intelligence? 

Certain it is that the term general intelligence is sorely in 
need of definition, for by the average person, and even by a 
large number of specialists in educational measurement, it is 
accepted at face value to mean just what it says. But is it not 
a loose use of terms that permits us to use the name "general" 
intelligence to designate mental traits which are painstakingly 
limited to the literary-academic tasks of our present intelligence 
tests? Are we not misleading when we say that he, and (in 
effect) only he has general intelligence, who, with paper and 
pencil, can effectively do such things as, solve simple problems in 
arithmetic, state the opposite for each of a list of words, insert a 
number of deleted words in sentences, arrange words in certain 
logical relationships, decide whether a given number or word is 
identical with another, write the seventh letter of the alphabet, 
arrange a jumble of words to form meaningful sentences, make a 
cross that "shall be in the circle but not in the triangle or square," 
state which day comes before Simday, write whether a sentinel 
should be trustworthy, indicate whether alliteration is a form of 
pentameter, show whether cessation of belligerency is ever 
desirable, declare "what one should do if it is raining when we 
start to school," repeat "we are having a fine time. We found 
a little mouse in the trap," repeat "3-1-7-5-9," give the greatest 
possible number of words in one minute which rhyme with "day," 
or any combination of such tasks that may occupy the 30 to 45 
minutes given to an average present day intelligence test! 

What sort of mentality has the individual who makes a , 
low score in such tasks but who when he drops out of school has 
the ability to organize a gang that is all but undissolvable? Or 
who drops out of school and bxiilds up a world-wide business 
on the identical ground where "brighter" men have failed? Or 
who can^ wrest from a Robinson Crusoe situation a triumphant 
career?'^ Or even he who can start a balking automobile abandoned 
by "superior" persons — men of higher I. Q.'s? Or what shall we /- - 
say for the lamented low intelligence of the New York boy who 
escaped from an institution for mental defectives and who before 
the authorities recaptured him had obtained and was holding a job 
paying him $37 per week as a foreman in a blacksmith shop? 

To say that there are but few such cases is untrue. Even 
thiough the illustrious cases do constitute but a minority, who 
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shall estimate how many more of that large percent who drop 
out of school because it is unsuited to their needs would develop 
careers of marked usefulness, if their real abilities were discovered 
and trained? 

To say that such persons as those cited (except, perhaps, 
such cases as the last mentioned) are not possessed of general in- 
telligence is to quarrel with words. Though they may classify as 
"low I. Q.'s" by present-day intelligence tests, surely we are 
on uncertain ground if we take such results at face value and 
consider the cases closed. 

It is a question of what our tests measure, a question of what 
we mean to include under the term general mtelligence. 

If we examine the type of criteria by which nearly all these 
tests are justified, we find that they consist in the last analysis 
essentially of teachers' estimates of pupils' ability in school, plus 
records in other academic tests. But our major contention is 
precisely that for many children the teachers' estimates and their 
academic record is merely an estimate of success in bookish 
tasks, and that here it is that fallacies of intelligence ratings 
creep in. 

It is submitted that these intelligence tests, at best, detect 
only those academic qualities of pupils which are noted by 
teachers, and which, it is freely granted, are of great importance 
for success in ordinary school curricula, but which do not con- 
stitute the whole of general intelligence. Of this our abler 
investigators^ are fully aware, but the average giver of tests is 
not aware of it; or if so, he overlooks it. 

Other Kinds of Intelligence 

As a matter of fact, it seems clear that intelligence may be 
of many kinds. Thus, for example, the campaign manager 
exhibits a quality differing sharply from that of the locomotive 
engineer; while the kind of intelligence required to lay out the 
construction work of a Woolworth Building is not very like that 
needed to write a forceful letter, and this in turn is not very like 
that employed in painting a great picture, or inventing a great 
machine such as the modem linotype. 

• Thomdike, E. L., "Tests of intelligence, reliability, significance, etc.," Sckod 
and Society, v. 9, February 15, 1919; Henmon, V. A. C. "Measurement of intelligence, 
School and Society v. 13, February 5, 1921. 
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While it may be true that a certain minimum body of "com- 
mon sense" mental ability, and some general academic information 
underly all such activities, we know from at least a few correla- 
tions obtained (one of which appears later) that the relationship is 
not very close — though it is, to be sure, positive. 

If we had trustworthy criteria of ability in social leadership 
and in the various political and mechanical arts and sciences, 
it might be possible to devise intelligence tests that would be 
more nearly "general" than those we now have. This, how- 
ever, is a more difficult matter than to devise tests of academic 
ability. Again, while to measure in this wide sense the present 
general intelligence of our school population represents a heavy 
task, to prognosticate its potential ability would be a truly Her- 
culean undertaking. But this is not equivalent to saying that it 
can't be done Much of the same methodology and technic 
which we already have would apply, and progress in this direction 
may be looked for. Current literature is already sprinkled 
with discussions of the limitations of what our present so-called 
general intelligence tests measure. 

General Intelligence and Mechanical Ability — Results 

OF Tests 

The tests of mechanical ability herein described may serve 
as an example and case in point, showing another type of in- 
telligence and also emphasizing the need for clearer definition of 
just what we mean when we say a child has but little general 
intelligence. 

During 1919-1920 several hundred boys in a New York 
City public school (P. S. 64, Manhattan) were given a very 
exhaustive intelligence rating by means of the combined results 
in the following well-known tests:' 
A. The Intelligence Tests 
National Intelligence Test A and B 
Haggerty Intelligence Test, Delta 2 
Otis Intelligence Test 
Myers Mental Measure 
Thomdike's Visual Vocabulary 

* Stenquist, J. L., "Better Grading Through Use of Standard Mental Tests," 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of Education, New York City. 
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The results of these six tests were pooled, giving equal 
weight to each, and the final rating was called the composite 
intelligence score. These boys were next given a series of me- 
chanical tests, consisting of the following: 

B. The Stenquist Mechanical Tests 

Assembling Series I: Ten unassembled commercial me- 
chanical articles in a 5 x 2}^ x 24 inch box, divided into 
ten compartments, to be assembled; these include a 
cupboard catch, an ordinary clothes pin, a three-piece 
paper clamp, six links of ordinary safety chain, a simple 
bicycle bell, a shut-ofif clamp (used on rubber tubing), 
an ordinary wire rubber stopper (such as is used on pop 
bottles), a push button, a simple three-piece lock, and 
a mouse trap. 

Assembling Series II: Ten more articles like the above, 
consisting of a four-piece elbow catch (used on almost 
every cupboard door), a rope coupling, a toy pistol, an 
expansion nut, a window sash fastener (such as is 
commonly found on windows), a simple pair of calipers, 
an expansion four-piece rubber stopper for bottles, a 
four-piece paper clamp or clip, a double hinge (such 
as is found on every screen), and a simple lock. 

Picture Test I: Consisting of 78 picture-matching prob- 
lems in which the pupil is required to determine which 
one of five pictures belongs with, or is a part of, one key 
picture. The pictures treat general mechanical sub- 
jects such as mechanisms, tools, toys, machines, and 
their parts. 

Picture Test II: This is similar to Picture Test I, but 

involves some language. Sixty questions are included 

referring to numbered parts of machine. These call for 

a certain type of mechanical reasoning, requiring the 

ability to think in terms of mechanical problems. 

Seventeen questions are devoted to matching pictured 

parts of mechanical toys.* 

These mechanical tests inter-correlate on the average between 

0.6 and 0.7 One test of actual manipulation of objects, such 

as Series I, correlates about as high with either of the picture 

* Stenquist, J. L., Measurements of Mechanical Ability. 
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tests as it does with a second series of models to assemble. On 
the whole, any one of the four tests affords an important indication 
of a general ability that may for convenience be called * 'general 
mechanical aptitude" — general in the sense that it does not per- 
tain to any special trade, and mechanical, as is more or less 
obvious, from its nature. 

Comparison of Results 

If we now compare the results in the two types of examination 
we may observe the following points: 

As to the correlation between the Assembling Test, Series 
I, and the composite intelligence score, r = 0.23 ± 0.04, for 
267 seventh- and eighth-grade boys. Between Assembling 
Test, Series II, and the composite intelligence score r = 0.34 ± 
0.06 for 100 seventh- and eighth-grade boys. Between Picture 
Test II and the same intelligence rating r = 0.34 ± 0.03 for 
296 seventh- and eighth-grade boys.' 

If we now combine all of the four mechanical tests into one 
average T-Score,® and correlate it with the same intelligence 
rating, we find r drops to 0.21 ± 0.04 for 275 seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys. 

The important inference to draw from these results is not 
with regard to the exact coefficients obtained, but with regard 
to the general fact of low correlation between the two kinds of 
ability here represented. Results obtained in the army for over 
14,000 men bear out the same general fact. 

Figure 1, in which each dot represents an individual, shows 
graphically the same fact. 

An individual's position in general intelligence is thus shown 
to be largely independent of his position in General Mechanical 
Ability and Aptitude. 

The Trustworthiness of the Measurements 

As regards the reliability of our measure of general intelligence, 
comprised as it is of six excellent tests, any one of which would 

* The corresponding r-value for Picture Test I was computed for a presumably 
greater spread of talent — ^namely for a group including sixth-grade bo}rs as well as 
those of the seventh and eighth grades. The resulting value of r (which was 0.52) 
is not therefore comparable with the figures given in the text 

• T-score is the S.D. equivalent for distribution of twelve-year-old bo3r8, with 
zero considered at -5 SJD. See Wm. A. McCall Hew to measure education, ''A uniform 
method of scale construction," Teachers CcUege Record, January, 1921. 
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generally be accepted as a measure of general intelligence, it 
constitutes an unimpeachable estimate of that type of ability 
which we now call general intelligence. In mechanical ability 
we have repeated tests of each of two types of mechanical tasks — 
the assembling tests involving skill, and the picture tests, in- 
volving mechanical information and reasoning, i.e., we have in 
fact four distinct measurements of each pupil. The reliability of 
our measures is, therefore, acceptable, and much better than is 
generally obtained. 

The Validity of the Measurements 

The validity of a test deals with the question of what it is 
that it measures — i.e., with correlations with criteria. 

The question of what the intelligence tests measure has 
already been dealt with. As to what the mechanical tests 
measure we may first cite the correlations which have been 
found in comparing mechanical test scores with pupils' ranks in 
shop courses and in general science courses. The following 
instances are cited for the Assembling Tests and shop work: 

27 boys seventh and eighth grade, between test and shop rank, r = 0.83 



15 boys eighth grade 












r = 0.80 


24 boys eighth grade 












r = 0.42 


14 boys sixth and seventh grade 
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18 boys sixth grade 
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r = 0.53 
r = 0.51 
r « 0.59 
r = 0.59 
r = 0.84 



The following correlations were found for the Picture Tests 
and shop work- 

27 seventh and eighth grade boys, between test and shop rank, r = 0.83 

53 high school 

14 sixth and seventh grade 

18 sixth grade 

17 sixth grade 

27 seventh and eighth grade 

Correlations of the same order of magnitude were found 
between estimates of teachers of general science and scores 
in the mechanical tests. 

These correlations are all subject to chance errors which 
reduce ihem. The true correlations are therefore higher. 

Shop teachers' ranks are, of course, no better than regular 
teachers' ranks which have been criticized in the previous section. 
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But there is every reason to believe them equally good, and the 
same may be said of the judgments of science teachers. Were 
other and better criteria available these estimates would be 
excluded. In several of the above instances the average rank 
given by two shop or science teachers (intercorrelating 0.88 or 
better) were used. 

The mechanical tests may, therefore, be judged from these 
figures to detect to a marked degree the same qualities in pupils 
that are considered by shop and science teachers in judging 
pupils' relative abilities. 

What is it that causes a pupil to stand out in this type of 
work? May it not be another type of intelligence that might 
well be called of general importance? 

The second way of deciding what these mechanical tests 
measure is the very direct one of merely looking at the tests and 
judging what type of task it is that has been set up. Thus we may 
note at once that they represent an attempt (in all except Picture 
Test II) to get away from words. They deal with concrete and real 
things, as against descriptions of things. In the Assembling 
Tests opportunity is given to work with hands and mind, rather 
than to perform with a pencil only, or to juggle mental ab- 
stractions. 

I Analysis of Total Distribution 

Figure 1 represents by dots each of 275 seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils distributed according to their scores in the intelligence 
tests and in the mechanical tests. For convenience the figure 
has been divided into four quadrants each identified by a letter. 
The percent of the total number of pupils who fall in each quad- 
rant is also indicated. Of the pupils in Groups B and C (all of 
whom are below average in general intelligence) two-fifths, or 
20 percent of the total number, are in Group B — i.e. are above aver- 
age ability in the mechanical tests. The pupils in groups A 
and B combined, or 46 percent, are above average in mechanical 
ability. Of these. Group A contains more than one-half (or 
26 percent of the total number). These are also above average 
in intelligence. But for the fact that our tests show the marked 
ability of such pupils in mechanical ways, it is unlikely that 
many of Group A would be encouraged to look toward careers in 
mechanical fields, since they have marked abstract intelligence. 
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Conversely, without mechanical tests, those in Group D would 
not be known to be deficient in mechanical ability. Since they 
are above average in intelligence their general superiority might 
be, and no doubt often is, falsely inferred. Considering mechan- 
ical ability alone we may say that Groups A and B would likely 
succeed in this direction, while Groups C and D would not be 
likely to do so. 

Again, if we were to rely merely on the intelligence tests, 
all pupils in Group B (one-hfth of the entire number under 
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consideration) would fail to be recognized as having a highly 
useful other ability, and as having it to a marked degree. Con- 
sider next Group C which consisted of pupils who are low in both 
tests. It is not without value to have this double negative of 
information. At least advice can be given less blindly than with- 
out such information. Again, there may be quite different 
types of abilities in which some of these may excel. Having 
them segregated we can proceed more intelligently than other- 
wise, to say the least. Less progress should be looked for, for 
one thing. 

In short, the mechanical tests have given us important clues 
as to abilities which would not be revealed by the abstract in- 
telligence tests alone. Though the correlation is positive it is 
so low as to permit wide differences in deviation. These are 
measures of abilities untouched by so-called general intelligence 
tests. 

It may be thought, however, that the mixture of abilities 
revealed by combining the assembling and picture tests is less 
illuminating than would be the abilities revealed by either type 
of test taken alone. In order to examine this question the records 
of 267 seventh- and eighth-grade boys in the assembling tests were 
separately plotted in relation to their scores in the intelligence 
tests. The correlation with "general intelligence*' (0.23) was 
practically the same as in Figure 1, and the percents in each 
quadrant were either identical or different by but one point. 
The records, however, of 296 boys of the same grades in Picture 
Test II showed a somewhat closer correlation (0.34) with scores 
in intelligence. Yet the percent of pupils in each quadrant was 
highly significant. In A there were 28 percent of the pupils, in 
B 22 percent, in C 36 percent, and in D 14 percent. The reader's 
attention is especially directed to the fact that Group B contained 
22 percent of all the pupils — in other words to the fact that more 
than one-fifth of them were low in intelligence but high in the 
ability measured by the picture test. 

The Relative Importance of These Two Kinds of Ability 

Of the relative importance of each of these two types of 
ability, readers must form their own conclusions. But it should 
be kept in mind that we are living in a world that is dominated 
on every hand by every known form of mechanical device and 
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machine. Every moment of present-day life is influenced directly 
or indirectly by the products of mechanical skill and genius. 
Is it not important that ability in this field should be discovered 
and developed? Rather than merely to dismiss our apparently 
stupid pupils as low in ''general intelligence/' and to relegate 
them to some convenient class, our time might profitably be 
spent in disclosing other kinds of intelligence of which they may 
be possessed. 

Possibly it would be more appropriate to designate these 
mechanical tests by some other name for they are mechanical 
only in a limited sense. On the mental side they call for the 
ability to recognize parts of ordinary mechanical de\dces, for the 
ability to make judgments as to the reasons for the particular size, 
shape, weight, and nature of the parts — in short, for the mental 
ability to think through in some degree the same steps as those 
employed by the designer of each machine. Manually, they 
call for the dexterity required to put parts together to form the 
completed machine or device after it has been decided how they 
should go. Much of the performance of a tjpical child is, ot 
course, mere trial and error manipulation, in which he hopes 
somehow ''to make the thing work.'' But the nature of the various 
models is such that only a very low score is possible for the 
individual who depends merely upon thoughtless manipulation 
of the parts. A generous amount of the best kind of thinking 
is thus required to make a high score. It involves accurate 
perception, reasoning, and judgment applied to each model. 
In so far, therefore, as these mental processes are of general 
importance in every-day life, the ability demonstrated in assembl- 
ing these models perfectly could well be called general intelligence. 

Fictitious Stigmas 

There is a strong and universal notion that a low score in 
such tasks as have here been called intelligence tests constitutes 
a disgrace, that must be shimned at all costs. To fail to receive 
a high rating in intelligence is regarded as a calamity. This 
feeling has come about partly through the loose use of the term 
general inte ligence, and partly through a distorted estimate 
of the rflle of intelligence in human conduct. Absurd as it may 
seem, there is a brief, and a reasonable one, which can be held for 
the I. Q. which is actually low — as well as for the supposedly low 
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I. Q. For just as in man we find enormous individual differences 
in intelligence, so (fortunately) in the work of the world we find 
equally great variation in the character of the work to be done. 
As a matter of fact, the outstanding industrial tendency of the 
past decade has been to reduce the number of skilled jobs and 
increase the number of unskilled ones. The constant tendency 
of our modem machine age is in this direction, be it right or 
wrong. Again, consider the himdreds of thousands of menial 
tasks outside of industry that somebody must perform in every 
society. Is it not clear that happiness, contentment, and effi- 
ciency in such jobs are far more apt to come with a low I. Q. than 
with one that is high? Indeed, even when we consider the world's 
sweetest and most lovable characters, it is not always their high 
general abstract intelligence that makes the strong appeal. 
Haven't we in the academic atmosphere of our schoolrooms come 
to value the intellectual side of human nature out of proportion 
to its real significance in life? Surely far worse calamities can 
befall the human animal than that of being pronounced of low 
intelligence. Physical disease, a crippled body, an insane or 
actually feeble mind, with the multitude of tragic afflictions 
which this may imply — these and many other lamentable con- 
ditions which may befall should be kept in the background of our 
mind when we feel inclined to bemoan the lot of the stupid 
individual. 

Summary (\ 

This account attempts to point out some of the fallacies 
that are prevalent in the present-day conception of intelligence 
tests. It recalls the many cases of illustrious men who were 
called school failures, and calls attention to the large percent 
of pupils who at present appear to lack suflScient mentality to 
carry on current curricula, and suggests the query "Is it the 
curricula or the mental ability of the population that is at fault?" 
It criticizes present-day intelligence tests as narrow and academic 
in scope, being based largely on school success; suggests the loose 
use to which the term "general intelligence" is often put; and 
maintains that there are in fact many other kinds of intelligence 
than are now being measured by tests of that name. As an 
illustration the results of a study of mechanical ability are offered. 
Here it is shown that at least 20 percent of the pupils from a 
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typical school, who are below average in general abstract in- 
telligence, are above average in the kind of ability required in 
four mechanical tests, the detailed nature of which is described. 
It is submitted that such ability may be of quite as general im- 
portance as that required to score high in the abstract general 
intelligence tests, in view of the fact that present environment 
is so largely permeated with the fruits of mechanical genius and 
applied science. Finally, it is maintained that there is a strong, 
but wrong tendency to attach a stigma to pupils scoring low in 
so-called intelligence tests Even for pupils whose true general 
intelligence is found after adequate testing to be low, there is 
ample opportimity for useful and happy lives — lives concerned 
witii tasks for which they are, in fact, better adapted than are 
individuals of high intelligence. 



MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS BY 

STANDARDIZED TESTS^ 

Samuel S. Brooks 

District Superintendent , Winchester, N, H. 

My last article told how we used standardized tests and scales 
to measure the progress of pupils and to tell when they were 
ready for promotion. This one is planned to show how, at the 
same time, we were measuring the ability of the teachers to get 
results. 

Besides knowledge of subject matter, one may recognize five 
main factors in a teacher's ejQGiciency: (1) managing ability; 
(2) natural aptitude for the work; (3) method and technic of 
teaching; (4) interest and industry in her work; (S) and that 
vague thing, personality, somewhat indefinable but generally 
admitted to include character, temperament, personal appear- 
ance, manners, tact, etc. She must demonstrate ability to organ- 
ize and manage a school in an orderly manner before any of her 
other abilities can do their work. With all the other factors 
present, a teacher's success can be but mediocre if she lacks greatiy 
in natural ability as applied to teaching. She may have all the 
other virtues but if she lacks enthusiasm and industry she cannot 
inspire her pupils; and without an eflGicient method her other 
qualities will be ineffective. Finally, her personal qualities, 
ideals, and conduct must be worthy of emulation if she expects 
to influence properly the social and moral life of her pupils. 

Now, no one of these factors can be accurately and objectively 
measured independentiy of all the others. But they all fimction 
cooperatively in getting results — results which are manifested 
in the development of knowledge, skill, and ideals among pupils. 
And these results can be measured by means of standardized 
tests. 

Is it not customary to measure the efficiency of the workman, 
professional or otherwise, by the amoxmt and quality of the work he 
turns out? The efficiency of the wood chopper is gauged by the 
number of cords of wood he can chop in a definite length of time; 
of a bricklayer, by the number of bricks he can lay in a day; of 

^ This 18 the sixth article by Superintendent Brooks on the general topic, "Putting 
Standardized Tests to^ractical Use|n Rural Schools." 
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the fanner by the per acre yield and profit of his crops; of the 
lawyer by the percent of cases he wins for his clients; of the doctor, 
by the proportion of cases he cures; and so on, for almost any line 
of human endeavor we could mention. Experience has set certain 
standards of achievement in every kind of work and the efficiency 
of the worker is judged by the ratio of his product to these stand- 
ards. If he does only three-fourths as much as the standard he 
is only 75 percent efficient. 

Then why should not the efficiency of teachers be measured 
by the amount of work they turn out? Too long has efficiency 
been taken for granted or, at best left to the judgment of super- 
visors making guesses based on classroom observation more or less 
perfunctory of teachers' good looks, engaging personality, show 
of energy and enthusiasm, evidence of preparation, handling of 
supervisor's pet methods, etc. Although such observation is 
not without value in helping secure a fair estimate of a teacher's 
ability it does not alone furnish a safe and sane basis for judgment, 
and any teacher so judged to be inefficient has a right to complain 
of imfaimess of treatment. Judgments based on mere classroom 
observation are not fair either to the teachers or to the taxpayers. 
The reasons why this is so were summarized in my first article, 
but they will bear repeating here. 

(1) Such observations do not furnish a sound basis for judg- 
ment; (2) the superintendent's opinions are quite apt to be colored 
by personal prejudices toward an individual teacher or her 
methods; (3) classes often show at their worst in the presence of 
visitors; (4) even the teacher may fail to do herself justice imder 
the critical eye of the superintendent; and (5) classroom observa- 
tion takes no account of the actual results the teacher may be 
getting. Furthermore such observation is not only unfair but 
inaccurate. It is inaccurate because of all the reasons just given 
and because (a) some teachers do excellent work when the 
superintendent is present and shirk all the rest of the time, and 
(b), if such teachers do their own testing, even the results may 
be made falsely to appear satisfactory. 

If the education of a child consists in his acquiring certain 
knowledge, skills, habits, and ideals that will make him a useful 
and desirable member of the society in which he lives, and if 
paching is the proper leading and directing of the child in utilizing 
is natural abilities to acquire these things with the least possible 
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expenditure of time and energy, then why is it not eminently 
fair to all concerned to gauge the teacher's ejQGiciency by measuring 
at definite intervals the progress her pupils are making in the ac- 
quisition of the prescribed knowledge, skills, habits, and ideals, 
provided we have well-defined standards of achievement for each 
grade such as the standardized tests furnish? 

Anyway, I put the question squarely up to the teachers of my 
district at one of the teachers' meetings held early in the year. 
They were asked to decide whether they would prefer to have the 
superintendent estimate their teaching eflGidency on the basis 
of what classroom observation he could make in schools so widely 
scattered, or according to the progress made by their pupils as 
measured by standardized tests. 

As I had expected, the question evoked a lively discussion and 
some well-foxmded objections were raised. Most of the teachers 
were ready to admit the inaccuracy and unfairness of ordinary 
methods of rating teachers, but insisted that there was a large 
probability of the same weaknesses in the plan I proposed. Their 
chief objections were: (1) that knowing they would be judged 
by the results of the tests some teachers would be tempted to 
cheat in giving the tests, thereby perhaps gaining a higher rating 
than better and more conscientious teachers who gave the tests 
honestly; (2) that since there are in most schools a sprinkling 
of mentally deficient or even feebleminded children who imder 
the most ejOGident teacher cannot be expected to make normal 
progress, the records of such pupils when averaged with those 
of normal children would seriously and unjustly lower the rating 
of the teachers; and (3) that of two teachers of equal ability 
one might have a school whose pupils averaged so much higher in 
intelligence than those of the other that she would undeservedly 
obtain a much higher rating. The majority thought that, if 
these principal objections could be satisfactorily disposed of, the 
plan would be worth trying. The few teachers who displayed 
marked lack of interest in the subject had already on oUier 
groimds shown themselves to be of the time-serving variety. 
I therefore ignored their attitude. But I wanted the intelligent 
acquiescence of the better teachers in some sort of a reliable 
teacher-rating scheme. 

The first two objections I had foreseen and prepared for. As 
to the first, I explained that most of the tests were furnished in 
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two or three different forms so that the same forms would not 
have to be given twice in the same year. This would obviate the 
possibility of any teacher drilling pupils on the exact contents of 
a test, drill along the general lines of work suggested by the 
tests being not only legitimate but desirable. Furthermore, I 
pointed out that my plan of checking the work of the teachers in 
giving the tests would insure the immediate discovery of any 
serious attempt at cheating on the part of dishonestly inclined 
teachers — such as allowing more than the allotted time for each 
test or giving illegitimate aid to the pupils during the tests. This 
plan was for me to repeat in each school one or two of the tests 
after the teachers had given them all. Then if there was any 
great discrepancy between the results of the tests 1 had given and 
those a teacher had given, such discrepancy would indicate either 
dishonesty or gross carelessness in giving the tests. 

The second objection offered a good opportunity for a discus- 
sion of intelligence tests and their uses. I passed around some 
samples of the Otis Group Intelligence Test and explained how, 
by the use of such tests, we could locate the pupils who were 
mentally incapable of making normal progress. The progress 
records of these pupils could be thrown out in calculating the 
teachers' ratings, and we might use only the records of pupils 
who graded 80 percent of normal or better by the intelligence 
tests. 

The third objection was one which had not before occurred to 
me. I suggested that we leave the matter until our next meeting 
by which time I hoped to have a satisfactory solution. The plan 
I finally worked out and which was accepted as satisfactory by 
the teachers follows: Trom the results of the June tests the aver- 
age scores by grades for each test were to be calculated for each 
school. *1&ach of these average grade scores was to be divided 
by the corresponding standard score thus giving the percent which 
each grade score was of normal. 

Table I illustrates the method by which these percents were 
obtained. The figures opposite the pupils' numbers are the rate 
and comprehension scores in reading for a fifth grade in the Jime 
tests. 

All percents similarly derived for each school to be averaged 
to give the teacher's percentage mark. Then, to offset the differ- 
ences in intelligence between schools, if the average of the I. Q.'s 
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in a school was less than 100, the diflference between it and 100 
was to be added to the teacher's mark and if the average of the 
I.Q.'s was more than 100, the diflference was to be subtracted 
from the teacher's mark. This procedure served in the one case 
to discount the part of a school's progress that was due to superior 
native intelligence and in the other case to give the teacher an 
allowance to oflfset her school's mental disabilities. This plan 
disposed of the third objection mentioned above. Its accuracy 
of course depends in large part on the degree of correlation between 
the scores in intelligence tests and the scores in achievement 
tests. That the correlation is high will be shown later in another 
article. This scheme does away with the necessity of discarding 
the scores of subnormal children in calculating the ratings of 
teachers, although such discarding would save considerable work 
without materially affecting results. 

Below are given concrete illustrations of how the ratings of 
several teachers were obtained at the end of the year. The first 
two are both very competent and successful teachers. In A's 
school the average of the I.Q.'s of all the pupils was 88. This 
school had thirty-two pupils, four of whom graded as feeble- 
minded. Twenty of them had I.Q.'s of less than 90. Only five 



TABLE I. JUNE SCORES OF A FIFTH GRADE IN READING 



Pupil Number 


Rate 


Comprehen- 
sion 


8 


108 


26 


2 


98 


20 


3 


73 


14 


4 


85 


19 


5 


101 


25 


6 


95 


21 


7 


50 


8 


8 


105 


20 


Average 


89.4 


19.1 






Standard 


93 


20 






Percent average score 






is of standard 


96.1 


95.5 
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had I.Q.*s over 100 and the highest was 122. In B's school con- 
sistmg of thirty pupik, the average of the I.Q.'s was 111. The 
intelligence level in this school was unusually high just as in the 
other it was unusually low. There were no feebleminded children 
and only one pupil graded as very dull. Eighty-three percent 
of the pupils were normal or above. Three had I.Q.'s above 140. 
(All intelligence tests were given, corrected, and scored by the 
superintendent.) 

Table II gives the grade percents (computed as shown in 
Table I) on each test in A's school — also the general average for 
the whole school. The 78, for instance, at the top of the second- 
grade column in Table II means that the second-grade average 
score in rate of silent reading was 78 percent of the second-grade 
standard score. In comprehension of silent reading their average 
score was only 69 percent of the standard score, and so on for each 
subject and for each grade. There are 98 of these percents in the 



TABLE II. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHER A 



Subjects 


Grades 


U 


ni 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Sn.EMT Reading 
Rate 


78 
69 
85 
93 
93 
74 
72 


81 
77 
87 
91 
92 
79 
76 
70 
80 

102 
68 
92 
83 


86 
80 
92 
93 
97 
82 
77 
73 
80 

101 
67 
94 

84 
82 
78 


90 
80 
92 
92 
93 
87 
80 
78 
77 

104 
65 
92 
81 
80 
72 


93 
78 
94 
93 
98 
92 
82 
81 
83 

111 
62 
88 
77 
85 
82 


99 
85 
96 
98 
98 
95 
91 
88 
86 

107 
62 
94 
86 
89 
84 


98 


Comnrehfrnsion ...,.,,, t - - - - 


84 


Addition 


98 


Si I HTtt APTTOTlI 


98 


Multiplication 


100 


Division 


97 


Mixed Fxtndamentals 

AsiTHlfETICAL RfaSONINO 


93 
87 


Spelling. . t t 


82 

96 
67 


87 


Wetting 
Soeed 


109 


Chialitv. T 


65 


English Organization 


93 


Visual Vocabulary 




89 


Geography 




92 


Histoi^Yt 


• 




90 










Grade Averages 


80.9 


82.9 


84.4 


84.2 


86.6 


90.5 


92.0 



General Average » 86.3 
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table. The general average for the school was obtained by adding 
all of them and dividing the sum by 98. The general average in 
this school was 86.3 percent, which means that the average 
progress of the school, as measured by the standardized tests, 
was 86 . 3 percent of normal. Table III gives the same data for 
B's school. In this case the general average was 108 . 4 percent of 
normal. 



TABLE III. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHER B 



Subjects 


Grades 

• 




n 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VIT 


vra 


Reading 
Rate 


102 

93 

107 

114 

114 

96 

94 


105 
101 
109 
112 
113 
101 
98 
92 
102 

124 

90 

114 

106 


111 
104 
114 
114 
118 
104 
99 
95 
102 

123 
89 
116 
103 
104 
96 


114 
104 
114 
113 
114 
109 
102 
99 
99 

126 
87 
114 
108 
102 
95 


117 
102 
116 
114 
119 
114 
104 
104 
105 

123 
84 
116 
108 
111 
106 


123 
109 
118 
119 
119 
117 
113 
110 
109 

129 
84 
116 
105 
111 
107 


122 


ComDrehension 


108 


Addition 


120 


Subtraction 


119 


Multiplication 


121 


Division 


119 


Mdckd Fundamentals 

AurniMETTCAL KeAS^NTNGt - - 


115 
109 


Spelling 


104 

118 
89 


108 


Writing 
Speed 


131 


Oualitv 


86 


^UUAAV^ 

English Organization 


113 


Visual Vocabulary 




111 


Geography 




114 


History 






109 










Grade Averages 


103.1 


105.1 


106.1 


106.7 


109.5 


112.6 


113.7 







General Average » 108.4 

Then according to the rating plan described above : A's rating 
= General average for A's school + (100 -A v. I.Q.) = 86.3+ 
(100-88) = 98. 3. And B's ratings General Average for B*s 
school- (Av.I.Q.- 100) = 108. 4- (111-100) = 97. 4. 

These are the ratings of two teachers of undoubted ability 
but with schools widely varjdng in average intelligence and rate 
of progress. Yet the rating shows the teachers to be of about equal 
ability. The difference in progress in the two schools is due to 
difference in the average mentality of the pupils. It would be 
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eminently unfair to expect equal progress with the two schools 
or to rate A as a poorer teacher than B because progress in A's 
school was less than progress in B's school. 

Now let us consider the cases of two teachers of widely different 
ability but with schools approximately equal in size and in the 
average intelligence of pupils. Teacher C is a normal-school 
graduate, with several years' experience but with apparently 
little aptitude for or interest in the work, who tries to teach as 
she was taught regardless of her professional training. Teacher 
D is an enthusiastic girl of twenty years who has had one summer 
term at normal school and one year's experience. Apparently she 
got more out of her summer session than many do out of the 
whole course. Moreover, she has the ability to adapt her knowl- 
edge to classroom use. 

Tables IV and V give the same data as Tables II and III but 
for the schools of C and D respectively. 



TABLE IV. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHER C 



Subjects 






Grades 


5 




II 


III 


IV 


VI 


VII 


Reading 
Rate 


80 
75 
84 
92 
90 
78 
73 

78 

87 
67 


84 
81 
85 
90 
89 
85 
74 
70 
75 

92 
70 
90 

85 


88 
80 
90 
89 
94 
80 
75 
74 
80 

93 
65 
90 
82 
83 
76 


92 
85 
91 
96 
90 
82 
78 
79 
81 

98 
65 
95 
79 

87 
82 


95 


ComDrehension 


90 


Addition 


94 


Subtraction 


95 


Multiplication 


96 


Division 


88 


Mixed Fundamentals 

Arithmetical Reasoning. 
Spelling 


84 
82 
89 


Writing 
Soeed 


101 


Oualitv 


58 


English Organization. . . 
Visual Vocabulary. .*.... 


95 
76 


Geography 




90 


History 






80 










Grade averaflres 


80.4 


82.3 


82.6 


85.3 


87 5 







General averageB83.9 
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TABLE V. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHER D 



Subjects 


Grades 


II 


IV 


VI 

103 
97 

107 

107 

HI 
97 
92 
88 
95 

116 

82 
107 

99 

95 

87 

98.9 


VII 


vin 


Reading 
Rate 


95 

86 

100 

107 

107 

89 

87 

97 

111 
82 


98 

94 

102 

105 

106 

94 

91 

85 

95 

117 
83 

109 
98 
97 
93 


107 

97 

107 

106 

107 

102 

95 

92 

92 

119 
80 

107 
96 

104 
99 


110 


ComDrehension 


95 


Addition 


109 


Subtraction 


107 


Multiplication 


112 


Division 


107 


Mixed Fundamentals 

AKTTHlfETICAL REASONING 

Spelling 


97 
97 
98 


Writing 
Speed 


116 


Quality 


77 


^MMAAV^ 

English Organization. . . 
Visual Vocabulary 


109 
101 


Geography 




103 


History 




95 








Grade averages 


96.1 


97.8 


100.7 


102.2 







General average = 99 . 3 

The average of I. Q.'s for C's school was 98.8, and that for D*s 
school was 102.2. This is a slight advantage for D's school but 
not nearly enough to account for the difference in attainment in 
the two schools. Calculated as before, 

Csrating = 83.9+(100-98.8) = 8S.l. 

AndD'srating = 99.3-(102.2-100) = 97.1. 

Here again the relative efficiency of the teachers is reflected 
in respective ratings of their schools when full cognizance is taken 
of the average intelligence in the two schools. 

We use averages rather than medians in computing the ratings 
of teachers because the schools are small with few pupils in a 
grade. In larger schools with twenty or more pupils to a grade 
the median scores could be as well used in figuring grade percents. 
In such case one should not neglect to use median I. Q.'s as well as 
median scores. And it might be well to mention here that when 
the scores of subnormal children are thrown out of the reckoning 
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their I.Q.'s should be discarded also; otherwise the teacher's 
rating would be considerably affected. 

Although, of course, this rating does not include everything 
that should be taken into account in estimating a teacher's worth 
to the school and to the community it nevertheless covers one of 
the most important factors to be considered and furnishes a fairly 
objective test by means of which on occasion a teacher can be 
convinced of her own inejOGidency. Certainly if a teacher fails 
seriously in this phase of her work she can not profitably be kept 
on the payroll for the sake of her personal appearance, good moral 
influence, managing ability or any other factor or factors that 
go to make up a good teacher. 

In addition to a substantial general raise in salaries throughout 
the district for the current year, the school boards were persuaded 
to grant special increases of one or two dollars per week to certain 
teachers who rated 95 percent or better with ratings calculated 
as described. None of the teachers who failed to get such a raise 
made any complaint of favoritism, nor could they consistently 
do so since they had themselves accepted the basis on which their 
ratings were determined. Furthermore the teachers are working 
this year with the imderstanding that they will receive bonuses 
at the end of the year of five dollars for every whole unit that 
they increase their ratings over those of last year, the bonus not 
to exceed fifty dollars. Thus, if a teacher's rating last June was 
89 . 2 and next Jime it has increased to 94.4 she will have increased 
her rating 94 . 4— 89 . 2 = S . 2 or five whole units. Hence she will 
receive a bonus of twenty-five dollars. I know that most of the 
teachers are working hard for a bonus. 



A CYCLE-OMNIBUS INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR 

COLLEGE STUDENTS 

L. L. Thurstone 
CamegU Institute of Technology, Pittsburghf Pennsylvania 

Intelligence tests were until recently used primarily to deter- 
mine the mental age of children by the comparison of the chron- 
ological age with the mental age. When mental tests are given 
to adults, this type of analysis is no longer suitable since the 
intelligence of adults does not increase noticeably with age. 
The intelligence tests are used with adults in order to place a 
given person's intelligence with reference to the distribution of 
general adult intelligence. The scores are, therefore, more suit- 
ably expressed in terms of ranks or percentile ranks or of the 
standard deviation of the distribution of adult intelligence. 

An intelligence test should be so adapted as to its difficulty 
that it will differentiate into significant and distinguishable 
groups the population for which it is intended. This cannot well 
be done if the test is either too difficult or too easy. In general, 
however, a fairly symmetrical distribution of test scores will be 
obtained for any given population with tests of considerable 
variation in difficulty. The test for which I am here submitting 
some norms was arranged in difficulty as nearly as possible to 
suit college freshmen. 

During the last five years I have been experimenting with 
over fifty different varieties of mental tests with college freshmen 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology in its various departments. 
My procedure was the general one of giving the tests as early as 
possible in the freshman year, filing the scores until scholarship 
records and instructors' estimates could be obtained, and then 
determining the predictive value of each test by the correlations 
between its scores and the objective criteria of the students' 
abilities. I have found that instructors' estimates, on accoimt of 
their unreliability, are, in general, unsuitable as a criterion by 
which to judge the predictive value of a mental test. The several 
instructors' estimates for the same student vary considerably 
more than the corresponding scholarship grades. 

Lately I have used scholarship records almost exclusively as 
the general criterion to determine the predictive value of a 
mental test. The procedure is quite different, however, in work- 
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ing with individual tests, in which case one can use as a criterion 
the estimates of instructors because these estimates are then 
open to qualitative interpretation in the light of the examiner's 
personal acquaintance with the students tested. For the pur- 
pose of group testing of intelligence, the scholarship grades are 
perhaps the best available objective. criterion. 

There is considerable objection to the use of scholarship 
records as a criterion for determining the diagnostic value of a 
mental test; and this is not without justification, because the 
mental test may be a better index of intelligence than the scholar- 
ship grades. However, we must here sharply differentiate 
between the scientific problem of defining and diagnosing intel- 
ligence and the administrative problem of determining the 
relative predictive value of mental tests, entrance examinations, 
high-school certificates, interviews, and the like, for educational 
guidance. It is to the more restricted and immediate adminis- 
trative problem that most American mental test investigators 
are devoting their attention. Let us hope that we may be able 
to tease out some scientific principles regarding intelligence and 
mental tests from our many laboriously tabulated forms of per- 
formance and correlation coefficients. 

My justification for using scholarship grades instead of esti- 
mates of intelligence as a criterion for mental tests for college 
freshmen is that the student's retention and promotion in college 
depends more on his scholarship records than on any other single 
factor. The administrative question is this: By giving intelli- 
gence tests to our entering students, are we more able to predict 
their ability to do college work than by our present methods of 
admission? Available objective evidence, especially if we con- 
sider the combination of intelligence tests with evidence of high- 
school preparation in the fundamental subjects, certainly gives the 
affirmative answer to this question. Since scholarship is the one 
outstanding factor which determines academic success it is the 
only logical criterion by which to judge the predictive value of 
mental tests. It may be argued that the scholarship records do 
not predict success in life and that therefore some other criterion 
should be adopted for the selection of the students who are to be 
given a college education That is an entirely different question. 
The immediate question is to determine how intelligence tests 
can be of use in colleges constituted as they are at present. If 
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mental tests should be foirnd to have no correlation with scholar- 
ship they could not be of use in admitting students, because they 
would not reduce the freshman mortality, even though they 
measured intelligence with absolute certainty. If the declared 
purpose of the colleges is considerably changed, and if the college 
curricula are fundamentally changed, it may be necessary for us 
to modify our mental tests so as to have predictive value in a 
different order of things. It is, therefore, quite possible that a 
mental test which is serviceable for admitting students to a 
college course may or may not be a test of intelligence. The 
empirical justification for mental tests is that they work, and the 
concept of intelligence which the tests are tacitly assumed to meas- 
ure is after all an abstraction. 

The criterion of academic success can be applied to mental 
tests in at least two different ways. One may correlate the 
mental test scores with scholarship records as has just been sug- 
gested, or one may determine the mental test scores of the stu- 
dents who leave college for various reasons in comparison with the 
mental test scores of those who remain in good standing. These 
two criteria usually give similar verdicts regarding a mental test, 
but they do not always coincide. A mental test may have pre- 
dictive value for retention in college without being closely related 
to scholarship grades; such as the general technical information 
test which has been given, together with an intelligence test, to 
the freshmen in a large number of engineering colleges. The 
technical information test contains only extra-school items which 
an interested boy, during the high-school age, obtains by in- 
quiring about the mechanical and electrical things in his environ- 
ment. It is reasonable to suppose that the students who have 
acquired considerable general technical information on their own 
initiative will make better engineering students than those who 
have not availed themselves of such opportunities. This is veri- 
fied by the fact that among those who make high scores in this 
test there are fewer students who leave college than among those 
who make low ones. However, the test does not correlate satis- 
factorily with the freshmen scholarship records which are heavily 
loaded with mathematics and physics and do not call for the 
general technical information of the test. These results will be 
reported more in detail elsewhere. My present purpose with the 
illustration is to show that academic success can be used as a 
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criterion for determining the predictive value of a mental test 
either by correlating the mental test scores with scholarship 
records or by studying the average mental test scores of the 
students who leave college in comparison with those who remain. 

The correlations between scholarship grades and mental 
test scores vary from zero to +0.60 depending on the test used, 
the exact form of the criterion, and the particular group of 
students tested. In my experience with mental tests for college 
students I have never seen a correlation between test scores and 
scholarship grades exceeding 0.60. In fact they rarely exceed 
O.S, and 0.4 or 0.3 is much more usual. Those who have been 
accustomed to work with mental tests for children are frequently 
disappointed at finding that the correlations for college students 
run considerably lower, but this seems to be universal. The 
reason is probably due to the fact that the success and rating of a 
college student depend on many factors besides his ability, 
whereas with children, intelligence plays a more exclusive r61e 
in determining school success. An intelligent college student will 
frequently have relatively low scholarship grades on account of 
lack of interest, social distractions, scattering of his talents, 
college athletics, financial and other emotional disturbances. 
These factors are usually absent with school children in the grades. 

A still more fundamental reason for low correlations with 
college students as compared with those for school children is the 
fact that the school children represent a wide range in abilities, 
whereas college freshmen are a relatively select group representing 
a high, but rather narrow range of abilities as compared with the 
range of intelligence for the total population. It is well known 
that the correlation coeflGicient is reduced by restricting the cor- 
relation table to a narrow range of abilities. If intelligence tests 
were given to a sampling of one thousand individuals selected at 
random from the entire population and if all of these individuals 
so selected were attempting to do college work the correlation 
between their mental test scores and their scholarship grades 
would nm very much higher than it now does. I have seen 
mental test enthusiasts plot a correlation table for scholarship 
and test scores and proceed to explain away the cases in the 
wrong quadrants in the light of their personal knowledge of the 
students. By eliminating the frequencies in the negative quad- 
rants one can raise the correlation coefficients but such doctoring 
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of the data is, though well meant, scientifically criminal. The 
possible administrative use of mental tests with college students 
rests not only on the correlations between test scores and scholar- 
ship but also on the corresponding correlations between high- 
school scholarship and college scholarship. Since these correlations 
usually run lower than the mental test correlations one would 
be justified in combining them in an effort to increase the 
reliability of the predictions. That will be the subject of a later 
report. 

Six tests were selected from among those which have been 
tried with college freshmen. These six tests were arranged in the 
"Psychological Examination for College Freshmen and High 
School Seniors" which is Test IV in the series of six tests which 
were devised for engineering freshmen. The following six tests 
constitute Test IV : 

1. General information, — These are some sample items from 
the test: 

Slice is a term used in 

bowling golf tennis football 

The sUo is used in 

fishing farming hunting athletics 

The response is to underline one of the four given words. 
Although the general information test is not a direct test of 
intelligence, it is an excellent indirect test of that attribute. 
Other things being equal it is safe to assume that the bright 
person will acquire unwittingly a greater range of information 
than the mentally less gifted person. That social opportunities 
constitute one important factor in the acquiring of general infor- 
mation is, of course, apparent; but it is certain that this factor also 
influences the score in other apparently more direct intelligence 
tests. Empirical evidence on this question is difficult to obtain 
because increased social opportunities and wealth are in general 
possessed by the mentally more gifted part of the population. 
An exhaustive study of this question would necessitate the 
differentiation of that part of the evidence of intelligence which 
is due to exposure in the enviroDiment usually possessed by 
the mentally superior part of the population. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that a general information test does 
serve to differentiate more or less roughly the students who 
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V are able to succeed in college work from those who are, for various 
reasons, unable to survive their freshmen career. The diflfer- 
entiation is only a rough one, and so is every other known criterion 
for student selection. 

2. Analogies. — This test is given in this examination in a form 
different from that in which the analogies test is ordinarily given. 
These are some sample items: 

Underline two words with the same relation as eraser and ink, 

lightning storm water dirt clothes 

Underline two words with the same relation as doctor and patient. 
nurse lawyer hospital court client 

Inspection of these analogies items will show that they are 
slightly more difficult in this form than in the form ordinarily 
used. The customary form of the analogies test gives two words 
to establish the type of analogy and the set for the answer is 
practically given by stating the first word of the required analogy 
so that the candidate only supplies the single missing word. 
In the present form the nature of the analogy is given by the two 
words and the candidate must select two words from the given 
five words which have the same relation as the two given words. 
This is more confusing especially since the three-word distractors 
are so selected that they have reasonable associations with both 
the two given words and with the two required words. It is 
perhaps more suitable for college students than the easier form. 

3. Sentence completion, — This is the customary Ebbinghaus 
test, especially in the form in which it has been developed by 
Trabue. Since this test is so well known a single sample will 
perhaps suffice. 

The poor is hungry because has 

nothing to 

This test has good diagnostic value although the correlations 
between its score and scholarship for college students do not even 
approach the correlations that are obtained with school children 
for the reasons previously suggested. The correlations for college 
freshmen are usually in the neighborhood of 0.35. The chief 
difficulty with this test is the scoring. Several years ago we 
made the attempt to prepare lists of acceptable words for each 
blank space in the sentence. This was used by giving credit for 
inserts which agreed with one of the samples on the official list 
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and by counting as wrong any other inserts. This was found un- 
satisfactory and we later prepared a more extended list with 
good inserts and poor inserts. The good inserts were given more 
credit than the poor ones. The scoring of the papers with this 
arrangement was found by the examiners to be a tedious job, 
although that should not be a permanent obstacle in the use of 
the test if its diagnostic value is higher than that of other tests 
which can be scored in a simpler way. Its diagnostic value is, 
however, not superior to that of the other tests in this examina- 
tion and for this reason it was eliminated in the 1920 edition. 
The test for which the norms are here reported is the 1919 edition 
which included this sentence completion test. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle in the use of an official 
list of acceptable inserts for the sentence completion test is that 
a clever student will sometimes hit upon some novel inserts which 
make an original and grammatically correct sentence. Such 
candidates are penaUzed for their originality. To obviate this 
difficulty in the scoring we adopted the plan of accepting any 
good sentence which was grammatically correct and which was, 
in the main, sensible. Thus the sentence "There are ten days in 
a week" would not be accepted, because it is not sensible, although 
it is grammatically correct. However, in the sentence "It is 
very easy to become well acquainted with persons who are timid," 
in which the italicized words are inserts, there might be some 
difference of opinion among examiners as to whether the sentence 
is acceptable because one would not ordinarily say that it is 
easy to become well acquainted with timid persons. In order to 
avoid this source of ambiguity, we finally tried to score the test 
by accepting every sentence which was grammatically correct, 
irrespective of its content. This seems rather extreme but in 
practice it seems to be more satisfactory than any of the other 
methods of scoring this test. In that case a sentence like "There 
are ten days in a week" would be acceptable, but it is never 
written. Even if it were written by a smart student it would 
not score against his intelligence but, if against him at all, on 
the basis of discipline. The last mentioned method of scoring 
the sentence completion test is particularly helpful in deciding 
ambiguities arising from differences of opinion among examiners. 
As a matter of fact it does not alter the correlations seriously 
to modify the scoring of this test but even with the last men- 
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tioned scoring method the time consumed is much greater than 
that required for any of the other tests in the series. 

4. Syllogisms. — The instructions are to imderline the word 
true if the conclusion is true, and false if the conclusion is false. 
These are some samples of the test: 

Since all metals are elements, the most rare of all the metals must be 
the most rare of all the elements. 

True False (Underline one) 

We must sell our output either to consumers or to retailers. It is not 
feasible to sell our entire output direct to the consumer. If we sell part of 
it direct to the consumer the retailers wiD not buy the remainder. There- 
fore we must sell our entire output to the retailers. 

True False (Underline one) 

The syllogism test is one of the good tests but it is not the 
fundamentally important test of reasoning ability that we might 
at first suppose because a very small fraction of spoken and 
written English is phrased in syllogistic form. A course in 
logic and familiarity with Euler's circles aflfect the score in this 
test markedly but since the test is prepared for college freshmen 
who have not yet studied logic this does not constitute a practical 
diflSculty. The conclusions for some of the syllogisms are in- 
determinate and it has been suggested to give three choices in 
the response to this test, namely, *'true, false, indeterminate"; 
but if a conclusion is indeterminate it is also false in that it does 
not follow from the premises. Since two responses would in 
that case be acceptable the test was given with only two 
alternative answers, true and false. 

When the content of the syllogism is known to the candidate 
it seems to be easier than when the terms are imfamiliar even 
though the syllogistic form remain the same. This is a good 
problem and should be investigated by preparing three syllogism 
tests identical as to the form of the syllogisms but differing 
in that one should be expressed in terms familiar to the candidate, 
one in unfamiliar terms, and one in terms of symbolic notation 
such as letters It would be interesting to ascertain the relative 
diagnostic value of syllogism tests with special reference to these 
three types of content. I have already investigated the relative 
predictive value of syllogisms with monotonous and varied con- 
tent. The criterion used for this comparison was the scholarship 
grades of college students. It may be that this is a special case 
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of a more general principle that the diagnostic value of a mental 
test is enhanced by making it varied in form and content. 

5. Quotations, — The candidate is asked to read a quotation of 

two or three lines from some well-known author. Below the 

quotation are four statements, two of which agree, and two of 

which do not, with the quotation. The candidate is asked to 

check the two statements which agree with the given quotation. 

This is an example : 

"No great genius was ever without some mixture of madness, nor can 
anything great or superior to the voice of common mortals be spoken except 
by the agitated soul." (Aristotle) 

Check two of the following statements with the same meaning as the 
above quotation. 

Genius is essentially hard work and persistence. 

Contented and serene characters are the ones that produce works 

of genius. 

Genius and insanity have certain elements in common. 

Strokes of genius are likely to come after times of great dis- 
turbance or stress for the individual. 

Some proverbsare used to advantage in this test ; as, for example : 

"Long absent, soon forgotten/' 

Check two of the following statements with the same meaning as the 
above proverb. 

Far from the eyes, far from the heart. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

6. Number completion, — This is the number completion test 
which has become well known since it was adopted as one of the 
tests for the Army Alpha. It was given before the war as a 
separate test to engineering freshmen with whom it had higher 
predictive value than with students in other courses. It was 
retained in Test IV as a representative of the nimierical form of 
problem since the arithmetical problems in the original try-out 
editions consumed too much time in comparison with the other 
test items. My original justification for devising the nimiber 
completion test was that it affords an opportimity to test the 
candidate's ability to form generalizations. The following is 
an example of the number completion test as used in Test IV. 
Write the two numbers that should come next: 

60 52 44 36 28 20 

The complete instructions for the test are given more in detail in 
the first part of the examination pamphlet. 
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After selecting six tests as the most serviceable for the pre- 
diction of scholarship grades of college freshmen our next problem 
was to determine the manner in which these six tests were to be 
presented. The customary procedure had been to give each test 
separately, distributing and collecting the papers for each of the 
six separate tests. This consumes considerable time and it also 
complicates the handling of the scores for administrative pur- 
poses. For purposes of research the test scores should, of course, 
be analyzed separately; but when this had been done our task 
was to combine them in one examination with a single intelligence 
rating. We were not sufficiently enthusiastic about the method 
of partial correlation to evaluate the fifty separate tests by this 
method. Each of the six tests gives correlation coefficients with 
scholarship grades in the vicinity of 0.30. 

If the six tests were arranged in succession in the test pamphlet 
with one time limit for the whole examination the slower candi- 
dates would not give any returns on the last test. In order to avoid 
this difficulty the six tests were arranged in cycle form. Every 
sixth test question is, therefore, of the same type. No matter 
how fast or slow the candidate is, he will give returns on prac- 
tically the same number of questions from each of the six forms. 
The test in its final form is, therefore, an omnibus test in cycle 
form and has been described as a cycle-omnibus test. This 
type of test should not be used when the diagnostic value of 
each part is being investigated. For administrative purposes, 
however, it is far superior to the separate giving of the six tests. 

A test of this kind with the items arranged in increasing 
order of difficulty would be more properly called a spiral-omnibus 
test. This has been done with the Army Alpha questions by the 
Bureau of Personnel Research at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

7. Directions. — There are two forms in which the instructions 
for a cycle-omnibus test can be arranged. One may give the 
instructions in complete form the first time a certain type of 
test question occurs in the test. The instructions may be grad- 
ually abbreviated for the successive repetitions of the same type 
of question. Thus the number completion test is given with 
complete instructions the first time it occurs and with the sample 
answers printed. The next time it occurs the instructions are 
abbreviated and no further answers are given. Another arrange- 
ment of the instructions is to give them sample questions as the 
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first part of the test which is followed by the test proper without 
any instructions whatever. Test IV was arranged in the first- 
mentioned manner. This necessitates a certain minimum amount 
of instruction material throughout the test but this has been 
reduced so that the reading time for the repeated instructions 
requires but an insignificant fraction of the total time of the test. 

Tables I-III and Figures 1 and 2 give the norms of perform- 
ance in Test IV for a number of engineering colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, and normal schools. It will be noticed that the engineer- 
ing freshmen and the liberal arts freshmen show practically the 
same distribution according to the intelligence test with a slight 
noticeable advantage in favor of the engineering students. 
The normal-school students do not make as high scores on the 
intelligence test as the college students. This is perhaps not 
imreasonable in view of the fact that the standards of selection 
of college students are in general higher than those for normal 
schools. 

In subsequent reports I shall present in detail the predictive 
value of the test with special reference to scholarship and with- 
drawal of students as expressed by the various correlation co- 
efficients. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Edwabd Wiluam Dolch, Jr. 
University of Illinois 

High-school teachiSrs of English are found almost everywhere 
to be hostile to any suggestion of scientific measurement of the 
results of their work. To some the word measurement is a veritable 
red flag.* To others, the use of scales is "interesting," but nec- 
essarily futile and misleading.* And the more that measurement 
of English work is urged and argued for, the more determined and 
better organized becomes the opposition. 

On the other hand, leaders in education are demanding "justi- 
fication for the emphasis on English."' Their condemnation of 
the work of the English teachers is based, for example, upon 
studies which show many high-school seniors with composition 
ability no better than is usually possessed by grade children,* or 
which discover 93 percent of the seniors in the high school of an 
excellent system matched in writing ability by an equal number 
of pupils in the freshman class of the same school.* If this, they 
say, is all that can be attained by three or four years' instruction, 
let English give way to some subject that can show results. Not 
that they are hostile to the subject; on the contrary, they are in 
complete sympathy with what the English department professes 
to teach. But they are expecting from English just what they are 
expecting — and finding — ^in the case of every other established 
school subject, some definite product of appreciable amount to 
which one can point and which everyone must recognize. Such 
a product, scientific study fails to discover in the case of English 
to an extent that would at all justify the enormous expenditure 
of pupil time and energy on the subject. 

Of course it has been the fashion to say that this disagreement 
is due to the well-known ignorance of English teachers of the 

» Ward, C. H. "The scale iUusion," English Journal, 6:221-30, April, 1917. 

' Parker, Flora £. "The measurement of composition in English classes," English 
Journal, 8:203-8, April, 1919. 

' Judd, C. H. Psychology oj high-school subjects, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1915. p. 134. 

^Report of the high-school visitor, University of Illinois, 1919-1920, Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1920. p. 46. 

' Courtis, S. A. The Gary public schools: measurement of classroom products. 
New York: General Education Board, 1919. p. 224. 
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science of education. Since measurement of educational pro- 
ducts is something they know nothing about, their hostility is 
only natural, and will disappear when they have learned more 
about the subject. Such a statement is, however, only a half 

CHART OF raOH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
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(scrutiny of words 
analysis of thought 
{classics 
modem novels 
magazines 
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{from assigned reading, 
theme subjects, 
oral discussion, etc. 



(poise and self-confidence 
posture, g^ture, etc, 
pronunciation, vocalization, ex- 
pression, etc, 

{correctness according to con- 
ventions of language 
organization of material 
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truth. The situation is complicated also by a profound mis- 
understanding on the part of educational investigators. The Eng- 
lish problem has been regarded by them very superficially indeed. 
Experienced in other fields, they have been over hasty to diagnose 
the situation in English. Inconclusiveness of results and an out- 
cry from the English teachers have been the natural and in- 
evitable consequences. What is now needed is a new attack on 
the problem from a ground of mutual understanding, and to help 
establish such an understanding is the purpose of this paper. 

There is a definite reason why no scientific study of high-school 
English yet made has discovered results commensurate with the 
pupil time and effort given to the subject. Failure of all such 
efforts is at once understood from a study of the above chart, 
which attempts to list, in a grouping as logical as possible, the 
things which the English teacher is supposed to do. 

This chart is the result of an attempt to list all the things 
which the high-school teacher of English is supposed to accomplish 
in his forty or fifty minutes a day for five days of the week. Very 
possibly there are other items, but surely these are suflBcient to 
indicate the source of the difficulty. The Latin teacher is teach- 
ing Latin, the algebra teacher is teaching algebra, the physics 
teacher is teaching physics, but just what is the English teacher 
teaching? Well, his work falls under the fifty-odd headings of 
the chart. It includes a dozen or more of very complicated skills, 
several dozen branches of knowledge, and all of those intangible 
but highly important "attitudes of mind" which make an individ- 
ual's life a success or a failure. And it is objected that he does 
not produce measurable results. 

But to show just how the situation exists in concrete terms, 
let us consider a typical high-school English course of study. The 
following is the plan of the course used in the high-school of a 
large city, and it is typical of the sort of thing done in most well- 
organized schools. We shall give only the plan for the second 
year, as those of the other years are very similar. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN fflGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Second Year 

First Half Second Half 

I. Language 

A. Paragraphs A. Paragraphs 

B. Sentences B. Sentences 

C. Words C. Words 

D. Prosody and figures of speech D. Prosody and figures of speech 
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n. Literature 

A. EKot — Silas Marner A. Shakespeare — Merchant of Venice 

B. Arnold — Sohrab 6* Rustum B. Tennyson — Idylls of the King 

C. Lowell — Sir Launfal C. Shakespeare — As You Like It 

D. Coleridge — Ancient Mariner D. Dickens — Tale of Two Cities 

E. Bums — Cotter's Saturday E. Cody — Great Poets 
Night 1. American 

F. Shakespeare— riwj///A Night 

G. Hawthorne — House of Seven Gables 
H. Cody — Great Poets 

1, American 
in. Oral Expression 

A. Dissertations A. Biography of American 

1. American poetry authors and statesmen 

2. American novels B. Periods in American literature 

B. Debates C. Debates 
IV. Written Expression 

A. Narration A. Description 
V. Elocution 

A. Poise A. Poise 

B. Voice B. Voice 

C. Articulation C. Articulation 

Comparing this course of study with our chart, you will notice 
at once that certain of the chart headings are included and that 
others do not at first seem to be. For instance, Elocution in the 
course of study has clearly to do with the Manner of Speech of the 
chart. Language concerns the "Conventions of Language" as 
used in both Writing and Speech, Oral Expression has to do with 
"Technics of Special Forms," which appears in the chart after 
the division Writing, and also with "Organization of Material," 
which is placed as a broad heading under Speech, Written Ex- 
pression, is, according to the course of study, concerned merely 
with the technics of narration and description, but it is easily 
seen that all the habits, skills, and knowledge indicated in the 
chart after Writing must be included in any teaching of narration 
and description. And this is not all; when you have a pupil 
write a story, you teach technic of story writing; but you must also 
in your conferring over his plan and in your criticism of his execu- 
tion, put time and effort on all the things listed in the chart under 
Training of Menial Processes, and on many more as well. You 
must stimulate his imagination, guide him in logically think- 
ing out his plot, aid him in observation of people and things, en- 
courage spontaneity, and so on. 
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But the Training of Mental Processes and Inculcation of Ethical 
Ideals must be given the greatest amount of time and energy in the 
work labeled in every course of study simply as 'Titqrature." 
Look at the list of classics in this course of study, a list that is 
quite representative of this sort of work throughout the country, 
and picture just what is done by teacher and class when these 
works are being "studied." There is always, of course, some in- 
formation about the author and what he has written. This practi- 
cally always includes a sketch of the historical epoch in which he 
lived as well as an analysis of his life and thought. When volumes 
have been written upon every one of the writers whose work is 
taken up, wealth of material is certainly not lacking here, and 
there is every temptation for the teacher to emphasize vitally 
important lessons to be learned from the lives of the authors — 
lessons, however, whose "results" in the pupils' lives are naturally 
impossible clearly to discern. 

Then there is what the chart describes, under Literature, as 
"Knowledge about Human Nature, Social History, etc,'^ What 
this means for class time and attention in English is best de- 
scribed by the following quotation from a manual on the teaching 
of high-school literature : 

The class time may be used for the agreeable task of giving the pupils a 
background for the story. For instance, if the novel is Henry Esmond, there 
is an endless amount of material which can be used to arouse an interest in 
the picturesque age in which the scene is laid. Queen Anne, Dick Steele, the 
Pretender, and other characters who flourished in the early seventeen- 
hundreds; coffee-houses and theatres; brocades, laces, masks, and beauty 
patches; velvet coats, periwigs, swords and shoe buckles; carved furniture, 
sedan chairs and stage coaches; all these persons and things afford imlimited 
means for individual talks by pupils, or discourses by the teacher. The 
beautiful pictures available for this period will add variety to the study; 
and many fragments of literature, either old or modern, can be used to supple- 
ment the work. The teacher might even read aloud some chapters of that 
delightful story. Monsieur Beaucaire, or parts of The Bath Comedy, He 
might also take pains to show what was going on in America, during Queen 
Anne's reign, and make some attempt to interest the pupils in the Virginians, 
as a possibility for outside reading. 

Pretty hard to show measurable results there, one would 
think. The educational investigator will at once object that all 
of this is not English, and of course it is not. It is, as the writer 
states, "background for the story." It is history, not properly 
"English." But what is to be done about it? So long as English 
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must take up the study of books which were written in another 
age, concerning institutions and events of another age and even 
another country, just so long must a very large part of English 
time be given to history. If the scientific student of education 
wishes to get results in English that are comparable with those in 
algebra or history, this difficulty must first be solved either by the 
testing of the history teaching as history teaching, by the correla- 
tion of history and English so as to remove this work from the 
English class, or by the selection of books that will not require that 
a historical background be taught. 

And what is done by the English class with the rest of the 
literature time? The answer may best be indicated by some 
questions from a teacher's manual for the study of English classics 
which is widely used, and the method of which is followed gen- 
erally whether this manual is employed or not. Under each of the 
headings only a few questions are here given, these being typical 
of the whole list. We shall take the questions relating to the 
first book of those listed on our course of study, Silas Marner. 

Development of the Plot 

How much of the story takes place before the story opens? 

How would modern means of communication have foiled Godfrey in his 

desire to keep some of his secrets? 
Why is Mrs. Winthrop introduced? 
Where is the climax in interest reached? 

Characters 

How many principal characters are there? 

Are the characters shown most by action, conversation, or the author's 

comment? 
What do you think of George Eliot's power of characterization? 

Method and Style 

Which b more important in Silas Marner, plot or character? 
How did George Eliot's scholarship affect her style? 
Do the people speak naturally? 

It is in such analysis of the books studied that the time of the 
English class is largely taken up. ^The various kinds of ** Appre- 
ciation" listed on the chart under Literature are certainly taught; 
and there is constant Training of Mental Processes, especially 
training in logical thinking. There is, in fact, every opportunity 
given and used for the development of that capacity which we call 
general intelligence. But is this English? It is, as English is now 
constituted; and it will continue to be English unless the senti- 
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ment of the English teaching force, of the administrative officers, 
and of the general interested public makes some radical change. 
But how about tangible, measurable results? There, of course, 
is the difficulty. At least three-fifths of the English time, and 
often much more, is devoted to Literature. To trace the results 
of this time, when the work is of the character described, is in- 
deed a hard matter. 

One element in literature study, the Inculcation of Ethical 
Ideals J is so important that perhaps the best-known writer on the 
teaching of English regards it as the foremost aim of the English 
course. In this he is followed by many teachers, and there are no 
English teachers that do not make moral instruction an essential 
part of all literature study. No matter what the classic, class time 
or theme-writing time is devoted to discussion of the noble quali- 
ties of the characters, to consideration of the ways in which evil 
character and action deserve and receive condemnation or failure, 
and to the treatment of those questions which tend to elevate and 
strengthen the character of adolescent boys and girls. Whether 
this is properly "English" or not, the study of life as presented by 
our great authors furnishes an opportunity for ethical teaching 
that is too good to be lost and one which the public schools rightly 
feel must be vigorously used. The English teacher of high moral 
nature and with the ability to impress strongly upon his pupils 
the moral lessons of literature is felt to be a force whose work is so 
great as to transcend any methods we have for its measurement. 
Before this phase of the English course, the scientific investigator 
stands helpless, yet in any estimate of the whole of high-school 
English, The Inculcation of Ethical Ideals must have full and suf- 
ficient consideration. 

One heading on the chart. Incidental Information, needs a word 
of emphasis. In English, as in no other subject, there is personal 
contact between pupil and teacher, and there is the most spon- 
taneous sort of class discussion. There is therefore every oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of experience and the statement of opinion 
both by pupil and teacher. In consequence, there is constant com- 
ment on current events; there is constant narration of anecdote; 
there is constant asking of question and giving of answer upon 
every subject under the sun. The teacher of broad culture and 
experience constantly emanates information and influence in a 
way hardly possible in any other classroom. For the content of 
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English is the whole of life. The themes written concern all of the 
knowledge, thought or feeling of the young authors; the criticisms 
of them reflect all the experience and philosophy of the teacher. 
And the books read, either as classics for the study or from the 
broader fields of "outside reading," concern all kinds and condi- 
tions of men, of all countries, stations, and ages. The English 
teacher, the pupil, the administrative officer, and the community 
regard this aspect of English work as of inestimable value. But 
there is no score card for it. Its measurement is, and will long 
remain, an unsolved problem. 

Is high-school English, then, to be discredited by the move- 
ment for the scientific measurement of results in education? Is 
the scientific investigator yet in a position to say that results do 
not justify the devotion of so large an amount of time and 
energy to English work? Hardly so. In fact, the measurement of 
results in English has scarcely begim. The complexity of the 
question has not even been realized, and in consequence much 
trouble has been aroused by premature judgment. There is at 
present among high-school English teachers a definite and deter- 
mined hostility to all measurement, simply because educational 
investigators have rushed to conclusions. This condition is very 
deplorable, for no great progress is made in any subject except by 
the cooperation of all parties concerned, and this cooperation is 
especially essential in a subject such as English. There is enough 
prejudice about the problems of the English teacher anyway, for 
the complexity of the subject has already produced numberless 
violent differences of opinion among teachers. It is unfortunate 
that the scientist should add still further to the disagreement. He 
is the one who should have the all-inclusive, the unbiased view. 
And it is to such a view that this article has endeavored to con- 
tribute. 

After the English problem is completely understood, then real 
plans can be made for measuring results. It seems likely that 
such plans will be based upon some such analysis as is attempted 
by the chart here shown. The chief point to hold in mind, how- 
ever, is that analysis of conditions must come first; scientific 
measurement afterwards. 



ANALYSIS OF READING ABILITY* 

S. A. Courtis 
Director of Instruction, Teacher Training and Research, Detroit Public Schools 

A study of the society's yearbook* will convince the most 
skeptical that reading is a complex of abilities, not aimit ability. 
For some time the outstanding fact in the measurement of reading 
has been the lack of correspondence between the scores of individ- 
uals in a series of tests, labelled reading tests, but very evidently 
calling for different types of reading responses. Particularly 
significant have been the disagreements between correlations of 
scores in intelligence tests and scores in various types of reading 
tests. Some of these correlations are as high as those between intel- 
ligence tests themselves, while others are very low. Disagreements 
of this sort are indications of unsolved problems; but to one who is 
directing constructive studies in developing better methods of 
teaching reading, some fimdamental analysis of the situation is 
essential as a working hypothesis, even though the analysis be 
tentative and incomplete. My purpose here is to present the con- 
clusions upon which the Detroit constructive work in silent reading 
is at present based. 

Reading, however, ought not to be considered in isolation. 
In order to attain the maximum of success in a single subject, there 
must be unity of planning and coordination of effort from subject 
to subject. Reading must be defined in terms which will make 
clear the essential nature of what is taking place in the whole 
educational process. 

The definition I consider fimdamental for reading and for all 
other forms of educational activity, is that the basic ftmction of 
education is to increase the child's control of his own behavior. 
This definition affords a basis for measuring the relative efficiency 
of different methods of teaching. In other words, that experience 
is most educative which produces the largest growth in control of 

^ Address delivered at the meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Education at Atlantic aty, N. J., February 26, 1921. 

* Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part II: 
Report of the Society's Committee on Silent Reading. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1921. 
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behavior. If we examine the child from this point of view, we find 
that he differs from the man in his degree of development in each 
of two distinct systems of controls. One of these I shall call 
control of purposing, the other control of mechanisms. In the 
past we have been dealing with these two forms of control blindly 
and nnintelligently. I believe the time has come when the con- 
tributions of measurement to our knowledge of the effects of 
teaching make it possible to organize our experiences, systematize 
our planning, and achieve results more efficiently because efforts 
are directed more definitely and more intelligently toward the 
goals to be attained. Illustrations will make clear the distinctions 
inherent in these two new terms. 

A man's purposes not only differ from a child's, but he has more 
control over his purposing. The man weighs purposes in terms of 
meanings or results to be brought to pass a long time in the 
future. A child's purposes are more in terms of immediate 
achievements. The purposes of both the child and the man are 
built out of the same inborn tendencies to action, but the life of 
an intelligent, well-educated man is determined much more 
largely than that of the child by his conscious choice of purposes 
and his conscious organization of experience in terms of his 
purposes. Therefore, one function of school training should be 
to give a child (1) experience in purposing, (2) guidance in the 
selection of worthy purposes, and (3) development of intelligent 
control over his purposing. In the past this phase of education 
has been largely neglected. 

Mere purposing without achievement is futile daydreaming. 
For efficient citizenship, as well as for the happiness of the in- 
dividual, there must be the development of essential mechanisms 
by which purposes are turned into achievement and of efficient 
control over these mechanisms. Many a man means well but is 
actually a failure because he lacks either the essential mechanisms 
or the necessary control over the achievement skills by which 
these mechanisms are used to transform his daydreams into 
reality. 

From the beginning schoolmen have recognized the value of 
mechanisms; hence the emphasis on the three R's. Reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are primarily the mechanisms by which pur- 
poses are achieved. But they are more than this. For it is through 
the use of mechanisms that new purposes arise. In popular think- 
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ing, reading, writing, and arithmetic are also fields of purposing, 
but to school men they have often been conceived only as a field 
for the building up of mechanisms. Hence the confusion which 
arises when we attempt to define or measure reading. 

Sometimes our attention is directed to "getting the thought" or 
the purposeful aspect of reading and sometimes towards the devel- 
opment of reading habits or of the control of the mechanism by 
which the thought is obtained. The Thomdike-McCall reading 
test is so constructed that the thing measured is the ability of the 
pupil to use reading for a specific purpose. In my reading test on 
the other hand, the plan of construction adopted purposely reduces 
this "use" element to a minimum in order to measure the degree 
of control exercised by the child over the reading mechanism. An 
intelligent child, with poor habits of eye movement and much 
inner speech, will make a high score in the McCall test in spite of 
his poor reading mechanism, but my test will show up the presence 
of his defect by low scores for rate. On the other hand a child 
with perfect control over the reading mechanism but little intelli- 
gence will make a low score in McCall's test but a high score in 
mine. Evidently reading ability needs definition from this point 
of view and I suggest the following terms. 

When the individual is dominated by no purpose or set other 
than that of getting a general impression of the content presented 
in the matter read, I suggest that we call his performance observa- 
tional reading. The traveler waiting in a Pullman at a station and 
idly reading the signs on a nearby billboard, a man settling 
down to a comfortable reading of the Sunday paper, a girl reading 
a novel for pleasure, a child taking the Ayres-Burgess test as most 
children take it are all examples of this type. I have elsewhere de- 
fined it as reading to get the essential relations between the 
essential elements. 

It must be said, of course, that in actual life pure observational 
reading never occurs apart from some degree of purposeful read- 
ing, that the reading mechanism is never operated as a mechanism 
apart from purpose. On the other hand, so great is the emphasis 
placed upon developing mechanisms and control of mechanisms 
that we have children who can read aloud fluently material of 
whose content they have little understanding. 

A still more striking case of the operation of the reading 
mechanism as a mechanism apart from purpose is foimd in the 
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experience we have all had of reaching the bottom of the page only 
to find that while our eyes had been diligently seeing the words, 
our brain consistently reporting the association and ideas related 
to these symbols, our conscious mental self had been attending to 
something else. In other words there was in operation a psycho- 
logical complex of intricate habits coordinated and integrated into 
a process we call reading. It is to this integrated entity that I 
wish to apply the word mechanism. In observational reading, the 
self sets this mechanism at work, then stands idly by watching the 
moving picture of ideas which the mechanism brings to conscious 
attention. 

Observational reading is characterized by openness of nwnd, 
by a passive attitude toward what is read. In observational 
reading little attention is paid to precision of imderstanding. It is 
reading for general impression and emotional response. The 
amount and quality of the reading is determined almost wholly by 
the skill of the reader; that is, by the degree of control the child 
has over the mechanics of reading. Of two children of equal 
capacity, maturity, and training, the slower reader will be found to 
have established less efficient basic mechanical habits. 

The second type of reading I suggest should be called selective 
or analytical reading and I distinguish two forms, (1) scanning 
or superficial reading, and (2) study or intensive reading. Both 
are characterized by the use of the reading mechanism for a 
specific purpose. Attention is paid only to certain elements of the 
situation, those elements being determined by the reader's pur- 
pose. In the language of Thomdike's psychology, certain bonds 
are made ready to act by the reader's set; all bonds which are not 
pertinent to the set are made unready. Thus a proof reader 
becomes sensitive to errors and sees little else, the politician who 
made a speech last night responds to the one article in his paper 
which gives an account of the meeting, the teacher of English 
reading the same article may see only the faulty syntax. 

In all reading of this type there is carried on simultaneously 
an inner critical or selective process into which reading enters 
as one element only. Consequently any score based upon the 
total situation may be deteraodned more largely by this new organ- 
ization of thought processes than by the skill in controlling the 
reading mechanism. 
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My thesis is that since there are many diflferent types of read- 
ing situations, and it is necessary to restrict the term reading to 
one of them, the term should be used to connote the simplest form 
of the reading activity, namely, observational reading. In other 
words, reading to me means the degree of control possessed by 
the child over the reading mechanism, or the excellence of the 
mechanism itself. 

Many will immediately ask, "Is not most reading in life for 
some purpose? Should we not rather restrict the term reading to 
selective reading and devise a new term to mean skill in the 
controlling mechanism of the process?" 

There is no escaping the fact that most reading in life is more 
or less selective in character. A man picks up the morning paper 
and scans it hastily to find an article on an important matter 
in which he was interested. In doing so he is carrying on a reading 
process of a very specific type. Finding the article, he begins to 
read it leisurely, using a diflferent form of the reading process. 
Coming across an item of utmost importance to him he begins to 
study it, taking notes, generalizing, summarizing, and using still 
another type of reading ability. Finding that the time is 
flying, he deliberately and carefully scans the rest of the article 
using still a different type of ability. Now, so far as my experi- 
ence goes — which is not very far, I admit — if the man has faulty 
habits of eye movements, that defect will handicap all his reading; 
and if by remedial training we help him to establish better habits 
or in other words if we improve the mechanism, all his other read- 
ing abilities will be benefited. How generally this is true I do not 
know. I do know it is true in certain cases. 

There is another reason why I think the term reading should 
be restricted to skill in the mechanics of reading. I am reading 
this paper, you are listening. Listening means carrying on a 
certain complex, critical process simultaneously witi hearing 
the spoken word. Would you describe the process you are now 
carrying on as reading? It is almost identical with the process 
you would carry on if you were reading this paper silently and 
preparing to pass judgment on its truth or falsity. 

My point is that it will help to clarify the classroom situation 
if we restrict the term reading to exercises designed to develop 
either the reading mechanism or control over the mechanism, 
and then proceed to develop other names, other exercises, and 
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appropriate tests for the various complex situations in which 
reading skill is used as a means to an end. Scanning, proof reading, 
summarizing, studying would then convey the idea that while 
reading was involved in these processes the training to be given 
should be directed towards gaining control over mental processes 
other than the reading mechanism. 

Consider for example reading and studying. One ability 
involved is the breaking of the content read into constituent 
elements. A second ability is that of recalling out of one's past 
experience those which are pertinent to the different elements to 
give them a full, rich content. A third ability is the determination 
of the character and degree of relationships between the elements. . 
A fourth is the manipulation of the elements to achieve a desired 
end which may be organization, judgment, memorization, or what 
not. 

The child who has little ability to study needs to be trained in 
purposing first of all. If he still has difficulty, he may need train- 
ing in the control of the reading mechanism. If this is not the 
difficulty he may need training in some one of the other forms of 
mental activity listed. Training in analytical thinking is not 
called reading when it is associated with hearing, or with sawing 
and hammering. Why should it be called reading just because 
the particular tools employed are printed symbols? The degree 
of excellence in analytical thinking attained by any individ- 
ual will be a direct function of his general intelUgence and not 
of his skill in the mechanics of reading. That is my explana- 
tion of the high correlation which McCall's reading test has 
with scores in intelligence tests. It measures not reading ability in 
general, but one form of ability to study. This in no way detracts 
from its value as a test, but limits its value as a diagnostic instru- 
ment in determining whether or not a child had adequate control 
over the reading mechanism. 

The child who makes a high score in my test and a low score 
in McCall's may need to be given a series of life experiences rather 
than a series of reading experiences. To call McCalFs a reading 
test is to imply that the child's deficiency can be made up by prac- 
tice in reading. This is not true. The person who lacks basic ex- 
periences can never have those experiences given him by any form 
of reading. Herein lies the source of much confusion of thought and 
much waste of effort. My plea is that the term reading be 
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applied to that which can be developed exclusively by reading, 
namely, control of the reading habit as indicated by the ability to 
carry on easily and with pleasure observational reading. Analyti- 
cal thinking, selection, judgment may be developed by reading for 
a purpose, but they may also be developed by many other forms 
of activity 

I wish to close by calling your attention to the fact that the 
reading exercises reported by Miss Heller and me in the yearbook 
are an attempt to put this analysis to practical use in the class- 
room. The basic idea in these exercises is that reading should 
be taught not as an end in itself, but as a means to an end. We 
have imder way a series of self-help practice exercises by which 
the child may teach himself to read.' I should prefer to call 
them exercises in purposing. Our preliminary experiments tend 
to show that they are remarkably effective. Next year I shall 
hope to present measures of their comparative effectiveness both 
in giving the child control of the reading mechanism, and in 
developing control over purposing. 

' Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Reading. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 







HISTORY IN POETRY 

Sue Hutchison Dodd 

History curricula have usually been determined by the judg- 
ment of specialists in History. Recently, however, investigations^ 
have been made to deteraodne what the teaching content would 
be if determined upon the basis of the different ftmctions it might 
serve. The determination of history curricula in this manner 
involves many difl&culties. The present study has to do with 
those met in determining the specific historical references contained 
in the 118 English poems required for entrance to the University 
of Illinois in 1918. The term "specific references" as used in this 
study means dates, institutions, persons, places, and written 
productions. 

Our first plan was to consider the historical references in each 
word and phrase, but obviously such a plan would involve a 
study of the etymology of each word and the connotations which 
have grown up around it. It would be difficult, for example, to 
determine what historical flavors and fragments of informa- 
tion are connoted in the phrase "ivy-mantled tower" in Gray's 
lines "In yonder ivy-mantled tower, the moping owl does to the 
moon complain." 

Important as such a study would be, it was discarded because 
of practical difficulties ; and the plan of collecting only specific 
references was decided upon. 

The classification of the items was developmental, growing as 
the study progressed; rather than systematic, following an 
accepted expert classification. The classes finally arrived at 
were the following: character, event, place, social class, symbol, 
institution, date, document, people, principle, and established 
fact. 

The first problem faced in the collection of specific references 
concerned that portion of history included in the thoughts, feel- 
ings, resolutions, beliefs, and customs of the individual characters 

^ Bagley, W. C. ''The determination of minimum essentials in elementary geog- 
raphy and hwtoiy" Fourteenih Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part 1; "Possible defects in the present content of American history as taught in 
the schools" reported in the Sixteenth Yearbook, Part /, by Professor Ernest Horn; 
''Historical information essential for the intelligent understanding of dvic problems" 
reported in the Seventeenth Yearbook^ Part I, by Professor B. B. Bassett 
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and of the peoples treated in the selections. These necessarily 
escaped enumeration save as they were outwardly expressed in 
an event, document, principle, or institution. The lyrics and the 
drama are rich in feeling, but none of this feeling adheres to the 
specific references. Furthermore, historical references frequently 
lose their significance when taken out of their setting in a poem. 
In addition, literary references, are likely to be distorted as histor- 
ical facts. These problems were not solved. 

A second problem was that of scoring. A quotation of fifteen 
lines from "Alexander's Feast" will facilitate the discussion: 

'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 

By Phillip's warlike son; 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 

On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with myrtle and with roses crowned, 
(So should desert in arms be crowned), 
The lovely Thais, by his side 
Sate like a blooming eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride: — 

Happy, happy, happy pair I 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 

Here it would for instance be impracticable to score all refer- 
ences to Alexander. There are eight such references, including 
the title, as follows: Alexander; Philip's warlike son; hero; his 
(three times); pair (distributed as references to Alexander and 
Thais) ; and possibly, brave. 

It is quite evident, however, that in their bearing on the 
importance of knowing about Alexander such references have 
one meaning if derived from eight different poems and an entirely 
different meaning if derived from fifteen lines of one poem. In 
the former case Alexander would be a character referred to fre- 
quently in literature; in the latter, only once, though frequently 
on that occasion. This line of reasoning led to the decision to 
score characters, places, dates, institutions, and written produc- 
tions only once for each selection. 

A third problem was connected with the scoring of dates, — 
for example, the disposal of Written in Early Spring and St. 
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Cecelia^s Day, 1687. The first was discarded because it was not 
a specific reference to a date and the second was included because 
it was specific. So, also, were discarded for the same reason: 
December J Christmas, Martian Kalends^ and Marathon Day, in 
the "Battle of Lake Regillus." Dates appearing in the titles of 
poems were included while dates showing the year of publication 
were omitted. 

Only twelve dates appeared in the 118 poems. These were 
Marathon Day, 490 B. C, in "Browning's Pheidippides"; St. 
Cecelia's Day, Nov. 22, 1687, in Browning's "A Song of St. 
Cecelia's Day"; Drummossie Day, April 16, 1746, in Bums' 
^TLament for Culloden"; 1692 and May 31, 1692, in Browning's 
"Herv6 Kiel"; 1746 in Collins' "Ode written in MDCCXLVI"; 
1802 in Wordsworth's "England and Switzerland, 1802"; 1802 
in Wordsworth's "London MDCCCII"; September 3, 1802, in 
Wordsworth's "Upon Westminster Bridge, Sept. 3, 1802"; 1803 
in Wordsworth's "Yarrow Unvisited, 1803"; 1803 in Words- 
worth's "Composed at Neidpath Castle^l803"; and September, 
1814, in Wordsworth's "Yarrow UnvisitedL" 

A fourth problem grew out of the collection and classification 
of references to institutions. Here institutions were regarded 
as certain persistent, collective ideas of a people, which find 
expression in organization of a political, religious, educational, or 
industrial nature. While institutions tend to be political, religious, 
educational, or industrial, the differentiation cannot always be 
clearly made. In the "Lays of Ancient Rome," "The Iliad," and 
"The Odyssey," each phase of institutional life is clearly tied up 
with all the other phases. This lack of separation made it 
extremely dijficult to collect references to institutions. 

England and Switzerland in "England and Switzerland, 1802" 
are references to political institutions; as are also King of Scot- 
land, Roman Senate, Duke of Venice, references to the machinery 
of government applied to particular instances. References to 
religious institutions and practices are such as Mother Church, 
in "The Lady of the Lake," as. Consulting Taghairm (Augury of 
the Hide), Waving the Fiery Cross. Here also belong references 
to the machinery of the church, as Archbishop in "Up at a Villa — 
Down in a City." A reference to an educational institution is 
Eton College in "An Ode on the Distant Prospect of Eton College," 
and the reference to the schoolmaster in "Snowboimd." Similarly, 
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the ploughman in Gray's "Elegy" is illustrative of a reference to 
an industrial institution. 

A fifth problem arose in connection with specific references to 
persons, including references to individuals and peoples. The 
characters fell naturally into four groups: historical, Biblical, 
legendary, and mythical, with shadowy lines between each group. 
Historical characters were considered to be those appearing in 
"The Century Cyclopedia of Names" and Brewer's "The Reader's 
Handbook," or those whose actual existence was affirmed in the 
editorial or textual exposition of the author's writings found in 
special editions. To be tabulated as an historical character the 
person must have actually lived and must have a definite record 
in addition to that made in the poem. References in Words- 
worth's "La Belle Dame Sans Merci" were not included because 
only specific names or designations capable of specific identifica- 
tion were to be listed. For the same reason doctor, sergeant^ and 
others in "Macbeth" were exluded from consideration. Simi- 
lar action was taken in the case of common nouns, such as peers 
in "Alexander's Feast." Where different names for the same 
person were used, they were included if they carried different 
connotations, as, Macbeth, Thane of Cawder, and King of Scotland. 
Names of authors of poems were not included imless they ap- 
peared within the poems. Personal references by pronouns were 
not included. 

One himdred and twenty-seven different characters appear in 
the 118 poems. Of these a nimiber occur more than once, Alexan- 
der, Caesar, Cromwell, and Shakespeare ranking highest in fre- 
quency. These characters represent twelve different nationali- 
ties. They are distributed as follows: 

English, 27, — Bariffe, Sir George Beaumont, Princess Charlotte, George 
Chapman, Oliver Cromwell, John Dryden, Queen Elizabeth, King Edward, 
Thomas EUwood, Arthur Golding, John Hampden, Childe Harold (Lord 
Byron), Samuel Johnson, Kempenfelt, Milton, Thomas Otway, Henry 
Hotspur Percy, Lord Queensberry, Radcliflfe, Shakespeare, Shelley, Siward, 
Hugh Standish, Ralph Standish, Thurston de Standish, Wat Tyler, Words- 
worth. 

American {including Indian), 23, John Alden, Aspinct, Chalkley, 
Corbitant, George Haskell, Stephen Hopkins, Merdy E. Hussey, Harriet 
Livermore, Priscilla MuUins, Sanroset, Wm. Sewel, Squanto, Miles Standish, 
Rose Standish, Tohamahamon, Mrs. Mercy Warren, Richard Warren, 
George Washington, Mrs. Whittier, Moses Whittier, Elizabeth Whittier, 
Miss Whittier, Gilbert Winslow. 
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Scotch, 17. — ^Jean Annour, Burns, Mary Campbell, William Douglas, 
Ellen Douglas, James Douglas, Eling Duncan, James V, Lisley, Macbeth, 
Lady Macbeth, Macdonald, Malcolm, Queen Mary, Mary Morrison, Walter 
Scott, Earl of Douglas III. 

Roman, 17. — Mark Antony, Brutus, Caesar, Saint Cecilia, Cicero, 
Cornelia, Hadrian, Horace, St. Jerome, Livy, Cecilia Metella, Pompey, 
Publius Scipio, Lucius Sulla, Titus, Trojan, Virgil. 

Italian, 15. — Vitori Alfieri, Alfonso II, Michael Angelo, Ludovico, 
Ariosto, Boccaccio, Dandolo, Dante, Dona, Laura, Pope Gregory, Machia- 
velli, Petrarch, Rienzi, Tasso. 

French, 10. — Belle Aurore, Boileau, John Calvin, Charles V, Louis XIV, 
Saint Francois, Jean Francois, Jean Lennes, Napoleon, Herve Riel, Tourville. 

Macedonian, 4. — Alexander, Philip, Timotheus, Thais. 

Greek, 5. — ApoUonius, Homer, Miltiades, Pheidippides. Plato. 

Persian, 3. — Darius, Rustum, Sohrab. 

Swiss, 2. — Queen Bertha, Francois Bonivard. 

Spanish, 1. — Cortez. 

Egyptian, 1. — Cleopatra. 

Twenty Biblical characters are named. Without reference 
to frequency of mention these are : 

Abraham, Amun, Ataroth, Baal, Bathsheba, Beelzebub, Boaz, Cain, 
Christ, David, Eve, God, Goliath, Isaac, John, Mary, Og, Paul, Rebecca, 
and Satan. 

Under Historical peoples are included references to those not 
now in existence as well as to those now existing. They in- 
clude references to clan, as Clan Alpine; references to line of 
descent as House of Beavdesert and House of Tullibardine; refer- 
ences to family group as Douglas and Graeme; references to 
religious groups as Druids, Hebrews-Jews, Christian (and under 
the last caption may be classified Franciscans, Pilgrim, Puritan^ 
and Quaker)) references to tribe as Cherokees, Creeks; refer- 
ences to groups by nickname as Yankee, Highland, and Low- 
land; references to city-state groups as Athenian, Carthagin- 
tan, Lydian, Spartan, Theban, and Venetian; references to races 
and nationalities as Aeolian, Angles, Arabian, Austrian, Breton^ 
Celtic, Dacian^ Dardon, English^ Ephesians, Etruscan, Etrurian^ 
Flemish, French, Gallic, German, Gothic, Grecian, Greeks, Hebrides^ 
Hebrews-Jews, Italians, Indian, Latian, Normans, Persians^ 
Romans, Scottish, Spanish, Trojans, and Turks. In the collection 
of references to historical peoples, the principle was established 
of including proper adjectives appearing in such expressions as 
Arabic letters, and Lydian measures. 
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References to persons in "The Lays of Ancient Rome" were, 
upon expert advice, not included among historical characters. 
Legendary characters, human beings about whose actual existence 
there is no authentic record {Robin Hood) and mythological char- 
acters, superhuman beings conceived of as possessing divine 
characteristics {ApoUo) were not included. 

With respect to the collection of references to places, difficul- 
ties appeared in the diflferentiation between merely geographical 
expressions and those of an historical character. A case in point 
is that of Persia in the first line of "Alexander's Feast." Persia, 
of course, is a geographical expression of the present day, but in 
addition it is a historical place in the sense in which the term 
"place" is used in this study because associated in this poem with 
important historical events. 

Nine references to written productions were foimd: BariflFe*s 
"Artillery Guide," Goldinge's "Commentaries of Caesar," the 
Bible, the One Himdredth Psalm, and Proverbs in the "Courtship 
of Miles Standish"; "Chalkley's Journal," Sewell's "History of 
the Quakers," and "Arabian Nights" in "Snowbound"; and 
Chapman's "Homer" in "On First Looking into Chapman's 
'Homer."' 

It will be observed that the nimiber of historical references in 
these poems is relatively small. We have, however, from a 
broad point of view secured but a part of their historical material. 
Our methods may be simimarized as involving the following pro- 
gram: 

1. To score only once each reference of a kind in a given 
poem. 

2. To collect only specific references to date, institution, per- 
son, place, and written production. 

3. To regard as historical only those references to dates that 
are specific and definite in point of year. 

4. To collect references to political, religious, educational, 
industrial, and social institutions that were not rimning in 1900. 

5. To regard as historical only those references to persons, 
meaning both character and people, who have actually lived, and 
of whom we have a definite record in addition to ^e poem in 
which mention is made. 

6. To regard as historical only those references to place that 
are associated with an historical event and character. 
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7. To collect only references to written productions contained 
within the poems. 

8. To include all historical references to date, institution, 
person, place, and written production, that are unmistakably 
implied but not directly mentioned. 

9. To include all designations for the same person or people, 
which carry different coimotation. 

10. To include references to historical character regardless of 
treatment by poet. 

Obviously, this method of determining historical content in- 
volves a great expenditure of time and labor. The questions 
naturally follow, is this necessary? Of what practical value are 
the findings? A list of the historical findings in English poetry is 
of practical value to both the teacher of English and the teacher 
of History. While a history curriculum can not, of course, be 
worked out on the basis of historical references in poetry alone 
nor even on the basis of such references in both the poetry and 
prose, read in the High School, a study of these references will aid 
in coordinating more satisfactorily the history curriculum with 
other things which the student is expected to learn in his High 
School course. 

The use of scientific methods is imperative to avoid the 
overlapping of curricula in history and allied branches, and in 
order to determine what historical data should be taught. Clearly, 
a pupil should be taught the history that he will have most 
occasion to use, and it is only through the use of scientific methods 
that we can learn what it is. Similar methods may be employed 
to advantage in working out the historical references to the prose 
literature taught in the high school. Through such studies a 
more effective coordination of history and literature may be 
accomplished, time saved through elimination of unnecessary 
duplication, and better history curricula obtained. 



INVESTIGATIONS UNDERTAKEN BY THE SOCIETY 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY IN DENMARK* 

Christian Hansen Tybjerg 
Hjortholms AUe 21, Copenhagen, Denmark 



No foreign correspondent with whom we have come in contact has 
expressed a more sincere admiration for the work which is being done in 
America in educational research than has Professor Tybjerg of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. He is — or was when we last heard from him — Presi- 
dent of the Danish Society for Experimental Pedagogy. For this 
reason as well as for other reasons, he is especially well qualified to 
speak on educational activities in Denmark. He has written this article 
at our request. Editor. 



I wish to thank you for the opportunity of expressing myself 
in your distinguished journal concerning the work in experimental 
pedagogy here. I read the Journal of Educational Research 
with the greatest interest, and it always comes as a welcome guest. 
I am also grateful for the many excellent ideas which the Ameri- 
can workers in experimental education are dispensing so lavishly; 
and as I recently expressed it at the "School Meeting of the North" 
in Christiana, I consider America the leading coimtry of the world 
in this field. 

As to the work we are doing, our society, the Society for 
Experimental Pedagogy, was f oimded seven years ago ; and during 
the time it has existed it has undertaken a number of investiga- 
tions, both of a physical and of a psychological nature. I shall 
mention these investigations briefly. 

Retention and Reaction in Relation to Mentality 

One of the first of these was conducted by Dr. R. H. Pedersen. 
The problem was to determine the difference between the ability 
of normally gifted children and children of inferior intelligence in 
retaining impressions. In the experiments visual and phonetic 
impressions were used. For the visual impressions figures were 
chosen which were constructed according to a simple principle 
that had been indicated by Professor Alfred Lehmann. From a 

* We desire to express our appreciation to Doctor Harold M. Westergaard of 
the University of Illinois for translating Professor Tybjerg's article. 
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Straight line, lines extend with even spacing; these lines are either 
perpendicular to the straight line, or they make an angle with 
it of 45°. In this manner a great number of figures are formed 
which are all different but which are, nevertheless, so much alike 
that they are about equally diflScult to retain in the memory. 
In the experiment, series of one-placed nimibers were also used, 
each series consisting of eight terms. 

Results. — The children in the regular school showed decided 
superiority in retaining series of numbers. Then follow the 
children in the auxiliary school (children of inferior intelligence) 
and finally, the children of the Vaemeskole (children with the 
lowest intelligence), although the latter are a I'ttle older. As to 
retaining of geometric figures, the children of the regular school 
take first rank; but the children of the Vaemeskole are better than 
those of the auxiliary school. This result is due, of course, to the 
fact that the children in the Vaemeskole are trained more in 
visual representation; in other words, to the fact that the training 
in the Vaemeskole is to a decided degree based on visualization. 
The girls are considerably below the boys in retaining geometric 
figures, and among adults women have also been found to be 
inferior to men in this respect. The result of some tests of reaction 
was that the children of inferior intelligence reacted much more 
slowly than those of good intelligence. In all kinds of mechanical 
work depending on speed, they also fell behind those of normal 
intelligence. The girls reacted more quickly than the boys. 

The Ideals of Children 

This investigation was conducted by Professor Alfred Leh- 
mann. The children investigated numbered 4,600. All classes 
of the commimity were well represented. In an investigation of 
this sort the motives stated should be emphasized in particular. 

Results. — Interests in one's personal acquaintances decreases 
as age increases, and does so more decidedly for boys than for 
girls. Besides, the curve for the boys is far more regular, a condi- 
tion which showed itself in almost all the investigations. On the 
other hand, interest in historical personalities increases with age. 
Boys more frequently chose the father as their ideal (person to 
imitate), girls more frequently the mother. This result is most 
pronounced in the country, where not a single girl chose the f athec 
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as her ideal. Women of history are hardly ever chosen by the 
boys, but frequently by the girls. The girls more frequently 
choose persons in Bible history as their ideals. Only a few ideals 
are taken from poetic works. The dreams of boys about great 
deeds culminate at the age of fourteen years. From that time on 
the interest in warriors decreases rapidly while the interest in 
peaceful occupations progresses accordingly. Girls lack almost 
completely interest in peculiar masculine deeds. The children of 
the middle school* are far superior to the other children as regards 
historical interest, in particular at the ages of fifteen and sixteen. 
Girls more frequently emphasize the looks of their ideals than do 
boys. Physical abilities and definite positions in life are of more 
importance to the boys than to the girls. Interest in intellectual 
ability increases with age. Boys and girls progress at about the 
same rate until the age of twelve years. During the three follow- 
ing years the girls stand still, but they reach the level of the boys 
at the age of sixteen. 

In respect to motivation, consideration for one's self decreases 
with age, while general kindness — that is, consideration for others 
— increases rapidly with age in the case of girls and with remark- 
able regularity. Boys on the other hand, are not much concerned 
with general kindness. The motive of fame is mentioned so rarely 
by the girls that we may leave it out of consideration entirely. 
Courage, however, is mentioned somewhat more frequently but 
not as frequently as in the case of boys. Thus we see that for 
boys and girls two distinct instincts predominate — the feminine 
instinct for protection and the masculine instinct for fight. In 
his further investigations Professor Lehmann reaches the con- 
clusion that the coeducational school tends to reduce these 
differences. 

Spare Time Reading of Children 

This investigation was undertaken by School Superintendent 
Himo. About four thousand children were investigated. They 
were to tell what two books they liked best, and they were also 
to state what other books or periodicals they read. 

Results. — No single book or author obtained a very large number 
of votes, Robinson Crusoe for 6.4 percent. Cooper is one of the 

'The middle school has four grades extending from about the twelfth to the 
sixteenth years. It prepares for higher educational careers. 
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most favored authors. His books satisfy the warlike instincts of 
the eleven- and twelve-year-old boys. The interest in fairy tales 
decreases with age. It is the books with warlike subjects which 
dominate for the boys. Between the ages of nine and thirteen 
years these books represent one-half of the preferred list. During 
the ages of eleven and twelve years, the instinct for fight reaches 
its greatest intensity, but not until the age of fourteen is there a 
decided decrease. The line of development runs as follows: from 
the world of fairy tales through the instinctive desire for fight, 
where interest moves from the primitive blood-and-thunder fight 
to the historical forms of war. In the last we reach the condition 
of the young man who has found his place in the civilization of 
modem times. 

The children of the provinces (the part of Denmark outside 
Copenhagen) lag behind. They retain for a long time an interest 
in childish books. The children of the middle school soon get 
through with Cooper. Boys have a decided contempt for girls' 
books but girls to some extent read books for boys. For example, 
12 percent of the girls chose books on warlike subjects. The most 
pronoimced sentiment is tenderness (kindness, sympathy); and 
this sentiment rather soon becomes identified with interest in 
innocent love stories. Girls read fewer books than boys, but their 
list is more varied. They have more interest than boys in poetry 
and less in non-fiction. 

Physical Condition of Children and the Effect of the 

Summer Vacation 

This investigation included about a thousand children. It 
was conducted by Dr. R. H. Pedersen. The children were weighed 
every two weeks, when they had bathed, from the beginning of 
May until the end of December. In addition to the weighing 
every two weeks, tests were made of their muscular strength by 
means of a dynamometer constructed by Professor Alfred Leh- 
mann. This consisted of a spring with a handle, the spring being 
placed on a board. On this board a transverse piece was placed 
to support the hand. In each test five pulls were made. 

Results. — The children of the middle school had the greatest 
weight. They weighed on the average two kilograms more than 
the children of the elementary school. The children of the Vaer- 
neskole (children of the lowest intelligence) weighed the least. 
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but the relation was not the same in all age groups. The youngest 
children in the Vaerneskole had the same weight as children in the 
elementary school, but the children of more than 9}/^ years 
weighed less. As to height, the children in the middle school 
were ahead of the others. On the averajge they were 2 . 3 centi- 
meters taller than the children of the groimd school. 

Concerning the benefit of the vacation the following facts 
were observed. The younger children when at home during 
vacation increased 0.54 kilograms in weight; when they were 
in the country three or four weeks, they increased 0. 74 kilograms; 
and when they were in the coimtry five or six weeks, they increased 
0.87 kilograms. 

The older children at home showed an increase of . 97 kilo- 
grams. If they were in the country three to four weeks, the 
increase was 1 . 04 kilograms. A period of five to six weeks in the 
coimtry produced an increase of 1.01 kilograms. The children 
who had jobs increased more in weight than those who did not 
have jobs, perhaps because their physical processes (circulation) 
took place more quickly, and they had an opportimity to get better 
food. 

Intelligence and Number of Children 

The following three investigations were imdertaken by the 
writer. In the school with which I am coimected there are in all 
twelve hundred children. The children are placed in the classes 
according to ability — that is, they are arranged in the classrooms 
according to their marks in the school subjects. As a rule the 
same teacher follows the children from the first grade to the 
seventh or eighth grade. Thus, the teacher obtains an excellent 
knowledge of the children. Now, if the children in each class 
are divided according to ability into first, second, and third 
sections, and if one investigates how many brothers and sisters 
the children have, the following results are obtained. In the 
first section of the elementary school we find 328 families with 
1,355 children, the average being 4.13 children per family. In 
the second section of the same school there are 322 families with 
1,476 children, giving an average of 4.45 children per family. 
In the third section there are 321 families with 1,599 children; 
the resulting average is 4 . 98 children per family. In the auxiliary 
school 173 families were represented. The total number of chil- 
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dren in this case was 941, and the average was 5 . 44 children in a 
family. In the Vaemeskole (for those of lowest intelligence) 
there were children from 189 families; the total was 833, and the 
average 4.41 children per family. As seen by the figures there is 
an increase in the number of children per family from the first 
section (that of the most intelligent children) to the school for 
children of inferior intelligence (the auxiliary school). In the 
Vaemeskole, however, where the children have the lowest men- 
tality, the average number of children per family is again lower. 
The explanation probably is that many of these families have 
so far degenerated that they are about to die out. 

I have reached the same conclusion — namely, that in general 
those of low intelligence propagate the most rapidly — by investi- 
gating all the children from 500 families with reference to their 
standing in school. When the results are put together, they stand 
as follows, each figure representing the average number of children 
per family: 





Average Number of Children 




First Investigation 


Second Investigation 


Families of children of normal intelligence 
(first and second sections in the above 
classification). 

Families of children of inferior intelligence 
(third section and auxiliary school). 

Auxiliary school alone. 

• 


4.29 

5.14 
5.44 


4.4 
5.4 





The conclusion is that people of low intelligence progagate 
the most rapidly. In many of the very large families children 
follow regularly with intervals of two years. Those of highest 
intelligence decrease the number of children in order to be able 
to maintain the standard of living. The investigation showed 
that there is great uniformity in the intelligence of children within 
the same family, although it sometimes happens that a stupid 
individual is found in an intelligent family and vice versa. The 
families of skilled laborers have more intelligent children than the 
families of unskilled laborers. 
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Periodic Changes in the Health of Children 

The material was obtained by investigating children who 
had entered school during six diflferent years. The school had 
an enrollment of twelve himdred children. 

Results. — There is a decrease in the amount of sickness from 
the first grade (the youngest) to the third (children of nine or ten 
years). Then the curve of sickness increases until the sixth grade 
is reached, decreasing from this point through the seventh grade. 
Girls have a greater number of days of sickness than boys. The 
children of the auxiliary school (children of low intelligence) have 
a greater number of days of sickness than those of normal intelli- 
gence. The girls of the auxiliary school have the greatest amount 
of sickness of all the school children; and in general the children 
of this school reach the minimum of sickliness later than the other 
children. During the year there is an increase from April to July. 
During August (the month of vacation) the minimum is reached. 
The amount of sickness then increases during the fall and reaches 
its maximum during the winter in February. The small children, 
particularly the small girls, show greater oscillations in the amount 
of sickness, that is, they are influenced more by the seasons. 

An Investigation of Children under Council Supervision 

Children under coimcil supervision are criminal or morally 
corrupt. From the results obtained by investigating seven 
hundred children it was found that the critical age — that is, 
the age during which the greatest number of crimes is committed— 
is thirteen to fourteen years for the boys, and fifteen to seventeen 
years for the girls. Ninety-four percent of the crimes of the boys 
consist of theft alone. In the case of the girls 39 percent of the 
crimes consist of theft alone, 28 percent of theft and immorality 
together, and 27 percent of inmiorality alone. 

The distribution of these seven hundred children with respect 
to intelligence and industry is given by the following percents. 
Intelligence: excellent 1.20, good 16.54, medium 8.64, ordinary 
8.66, fair 14.76, poor 50.20. Industry: very industrious 1.16, 
industrious 17.05, fairly industrious 7.75, lazy 74.04. 




PROMOTION RATES 

Promotion rates are compute^ in various ways which render 
it difficult either to make comparisons between them or to make 
accurate statements about them. Three methods have been 
particularly in vogue: first, the method of expressing the propK)r- 
tion which the number of children promoted on the last day of 
the year (or term) bears to the total membership on that day; 
second, the proportion which the sum of the incidental promo- 
tions throughout the year (term) and the number of promotions 
made on the last day bears to the membership on that day; and 
third, the proportion which the sum of the incidental and end- 
of-year promotions bears to the membership on that day when 
likewise increased by the number of incidental promotions. 

The first of these methods is the one most commonly used. 
Its chief defects are, (a) that it takes no account of incidental 
promotions, and (b) that it represents the school as equally 
responsible for advancing every pupil on register on the last day 
of the year or term. Manifestly, both these defects are serious. 

As to the first one, every modem school is trying to develop 
flexibility of promotion. It is trying to offer to every child the 
opportimity for advancement as soon as it becomes apparent 
that he deserves it. In such schools it is recognized that fitness 
for the next higher grade may be acquired at any time during 
the year and that to afford but one opportimity for promotion is 
to make it impossible to adjust the school to the child in any but 
the crudest way. A slogan for such schools would be, "Every day 
is promotion day." 

The second defect of the first method is likewise serious — 
the defect in virtue of which the school is made equally respon- 
sible for the advancement of every child who happens to be on 
register on a certain day. It is clear that no such equality of 
responsibility exists. The child who is on register on the last day 
of the year may have been a member of his grade but a single 
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day; or he may have been a member of it an entire year. Indeed, 
if he is a repeater, he will have been a member of the grade in 
question for more than a year. 

The second method takes account of the incidental promo- 
tions; but, like the first method, it bases the rate of promotion 
merely on the end-term membership, thus again tacitly assuming 
that every child is equally deserving of advancement. Moreover, 
according to the second method the dividend in the computation 
may be, and often is, greater than the divisor. Under these 
circumstances we obtain a percent of promotion in excess of 
one hundred. Thus, this method while avoiding one of the 
defects of the first method does so by introducing another; and 
it fails altogether to avoid the second defect. 

The third method, which consists of adding the incidental 
promotions to both the number promoted on the last day and the 
number on register on that day, is obviously an attempt to pre- 
vent the percents as computed by the second method from 
exceeding one hundred. This, however, is its only virtue^and 
that virtue is a vice, because it is obtained by imwarranted means. 
For example, to add (as is done in the divisor) promoted pupils 
to pupils on register is to produce an impossible statistical 
hybrid. 

The devising of a valid method for computing promotion rates 
is suggested as an important research problem. No one seems 
to have appreciated the seriousness of the condition under which 
we labor. The fact is that the school has no defensible method at 
its command by which to record its success in adjusting itself 
to the needs of the pupils. No one knows what the responsibility 
of the school is in this regard. No clear case has been made out 
by anybody to show what should be its total maximum service 
to the community in regard to promotion — a service which 
should be statistically represented by one himdred percent. 
There are those who assert that this maximjmi service is rendered 
when every child is promoted. But surely this does not mean that 
a child who has been in attendance but a day or a week or a 
month prior to the regular cataclysm at the end of the year or 
term should be catapulted into the next grade. The problem is 
exceedingly complex; and before we can determine upon a 
method of computing promotion rates, we must know and be 
able to express nimierically what the maximum promotion rate 
(one himdred percent) means. 
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Moreover, there is little appreciation of the importance of 
the promotion rate as indicating the chance which a child has 
to be influenced by the curriculums of the higher grades. Indeed, 
in our thinking of what constitutes a good school we do not 
habitually regard the promotion rate as an important element. 
Yet it is certain that few measures would more accurately reflect 
the service of the school to the community than would a properly 
computed promotion rate. 

Let us consider an artificially simplified situation. Suppose 
that a thousand pupils entered the first grade last September in 
a school system in which the prevailing promotion rate was eighty 
percent. Consider that none of these thousand pupils will with- 
draw from school this year — i.e., that all will remain until 
''promotion day" next June. It is clear that if imder these circum- 
stances a promotion rate of eighty percent is applied to these 
children, eight hundred will enter the second grade next year. 
There they will join some repeaters; but let us center our atten- 
tion upon the eight himdred. If we assume that no withdrawals 
take place during the second year, the promotion rate of eighty 
percent will reduce the 800 to 640 upon entrance to the third 
grade. 

If we similarly consider grade by grade the survivors of the 
original one thousand children, we shall find that only 168 of 
them will be graduated from the elementary school on time — 
i.e., in eight years. This is truly an astonishing result. We do 
not mean that, with a promotion rate of eighty percent, only 168 
out of a thousand entering pupils will be graduated. Some of 
them will be graduated in nine years and still others in ten; 
perhaps some will be graduated in less than eight years. Nor do 
we mean to say that a promotion rate of eighty percent will have 
precisely this effect even with reference to on-time graduates, 
because in any given grade there are both repeaters and pupils 
promoted from the lower grade on the last promotion day, and 
because the general promotion rate — derived as it is from all 
these pupils taken together — may not be the actual promotion 
rate for each of these two types of children. Our statement is 
that if one thousand pupils enter the first grade, and if to them 
and their successive survivors (no promoted pupils dropping out) 
an eighty percent promotion rate is applied, only 168 will be 
graduated in eight years. 
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If, however, a ninety percent rate prevails, the figure corre- 
sponding to 168 will be 430. Merely by^ increasing the promo- 
tion^rate one-eighth, Ve may graduate two and a half times as 
many pupils at the end of eight years. In other words we may 
more than double the probability that a given child selected at 
random at the time of beginning school will be graduated on 
time. 

If a rate of ninety-five percent is attained in a school system, 
664 of the thousand beginning pupils will be graduated in eight 
years. This is about four times as many as will have the same 
chance in'a system|Where a rate of eighty percent prevails. 

The reader can verify these figures very easily by taking the 
proposed rates and applying them eight times beginning with a 
base of one thousand. One naturally supposes that if the pro- 
motion rate is increased from eighty to ninety percent, it only 
means that ten more children per himdred are promoted. What 
one fails to apprehend is that this rate is cimiulative, that it is 
not merely applied once but that it makes its deadly assault 
upon the children eight successive times, and it thus piles up its 
eflfects like compound interest — only in the opposite direction. 

Is it not worth while to increase the promotion rate just a 
little in order that such large returns in pupils brought under the 
influence of the richer curriculimis of the higher grades may be 
realized? Is full service to the commimity being rendered by 
the school which— perhaps in the name of maintaining high stand- 
ards — ruthlessly shuts out from its full benefits the greater part 
of the pupils who enter its doors? 

B. R.. B. 



THE LATIN INVESTIGATION 

Somehow we haven't habitually attributed to teachers of 
Latin and Greek a decided penchant for new things. We have 
rather looked upon them as the conservators of our best tradi- 
tions. Indeed, we have known some of them who were so wedded 
to the past that their faces did not seem even to be turned toward 
the light. These, of course, represented the extremists, a fair 
proportion of whom is to be found in every group. But even the 
moderate and more liberal of the classical people have been 
thought of as especially inclined to point out the lessons of the 
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past. Unusually conclusive evidence has appeared to be required 
by them before they have been willing to accept new ideas. 

The fact, therefore, that a thoroughly modem and remarkably 
extensive piece of research — with controlled experiments, tests, 
'n everything — is being launched by the classicists may mean 
either of two things, and most probably a little of both. On the 
one hand, it may indicate that the conventional judgment regard- 
ing the attitude of the teacher of the ancient languages toward 
new ideas is wrong. On the other hand, it may mean that educa- 
tional research — the modem kind with tests, measurements, and 
statistics — has proved its case, and that it has done so by the 
verdict of the conservatives. 

Be this as it may, it is a fact that a committee of the American 
Classical League with the financial backing of the General Educa- 
tion Board is putting on the most progressive, the most fearless, 
and the most complete program of investigation which has ever 
been attempted by any group of teachers. The courage of the 
committee and particularly of the Special Investigators (Doctor 
Mason D. Gray of Rochester, New York, and Doctor W. L. Carr 
of Oberlin College) is the more evident when one considers where 
the money comes from. The publications of the General Educa- 
tion Board have not been characterized by a friendly attitude 
toward the teaching of the ancient languages. Perhaps this would 
be denied by the authors of these publications, but it is certain 
that no classicist would apply to this Board for support in a propa- 
ganda to extend the study of Latin and Greek. Under these 
drcimistances one wonders whether this appropriation may not 
have been made with the belief and possibly with the hope that 
the results would be in accordance with opinions previously 
expressed in reports emanating from the General Education 
Board. Li other words, it may have been the intention of the 
donors to let the classicists hang themselves. 

Now, no one is called upon to hang himself merely because 
he has the opportunity; nor is he called upon even to place himself 
in jeopardy. The classicists would not therefore have been very 
vigorously criticized if they had refused to place their necks in 
proximity to the noose. The fact that they were willing to take 
whatever risks were involved indicated a high degree of courage. 
This is, of course, admitting that the attitude of the General 
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Education Board toward the teaching of Latin is possibly correct 
and that, accordingly, it may be corroborated by the investigation. 

But wouldn't it be interesting if the event should be of a 
diflferent sort? Suppose, for example, it were found that the study 
of Latin did, more effectively than any other agency, improve the 
knowledge and use of English. Suppose it should be scientifically 
demonstrated that all or the major part of the desirable outcomes 
claimed for the study of Latin are actually obtained under present 
conditions or that they are obtainable imder conditions which the 
investigators may set up. And suppose that a report in which 
such conclusions were reached should be placed in the hands of the 
General Education Board for publication— for we assume that the 
Board will reserve to itself the right to publish the report. We 
wonder whether under these circumstances the officers of the 
Board would exhibit the same high purpose that now appears to 
actuate the investigators. In particular, we wonder whether the 
report would reach the public in the form in which it was written; 
whether, in other words, the editors would content themselves 
with a sympathetic treatment of it and limit themselves to allow- 
able editorial functions. The query is not altogether inappro- 
priate, for in connection with the Gary Survey (the report of which 
was issued by the General Education Board), it has been rather 
generally believed that the writers were by no means free to 
express themselves and that this limitation upon their freedom 
extended not only to form but also to substance. 

We offer to our readers on another page a statement concerning 
this investigation. We urge all research workers and school people 
not only to be ready to cooperate wherever cooperation is needed, 
but to be alert to insist that the results of the inquiry shall be im- 
partially reported, that the proponents of Latin shall make no 
imwarranted claims for it, and that its enemies shall not garble 
the report in the direction of their desires. We all want to know 
the extent to which Latin is worthy of our confidence; and we are 
delighted that a serious attempt is being made to find out. We 
are grateful not only to the Classical League for accepting the 
challenge, but to the General Education Board for giving the 
material support which will make the inquiry possible. And now, 
just as the investigation is being started, we serve notice upon all 
and singular the parties thereto that we propose to exercise every 
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proper prerogative of an interested public to see that the game is 
played fairly. 

We realize the delicate position in which the Special Investiga- 
tors are placed. On the one hand they are the representatives 
of the Classical League, either appointed by it or by a committee 
of it. In everything that they have done or said thus far, they 
have shown a relentlessly judicial attitude. They are apparently 
asking no quarter. They appear to be willing to follow the figures 
wherever they may lead. Whether the Advisory Committee and 
the influential members of the Classical League are prepared to 
adopt the same impersonal attitude, especially should the results 
prove to be impalatable, is problematical. It is not imthinkable 
that if the classicists are disappointed in their hopes, they may 
adopt the tactics of the Turkish sultan whose amiable custom it 
was to execute the messenger of ill tidings. 

On the other hand, the Special Investigators represent the 
General Education Board with its known proclivities. They will 
therefore have to prove every point "up to the hilt,'' especially if 
the points are favorable to Latin as a high-school subject; and in 
any event they will have to prepare first-rate reports. For what- 
ever of bias there may be among the officers of the General Educa- 
tion Board on this or any other subject, none will deny the 
technical excellence of the reports which the Board publishes. 

But in the largest and truest sense Messrs. Gray and Carr 
represent the spirit of inquiry, the genius of research. They are 
the first teachers of any subject belonging to the secondary or 
higher curriculum to present a broadly conceived program for the 
evaluation of the work that as teachers they are doing. If their 
work as investigators is done, as it undoubtedly will be, in the true 
research spirit, and if in exemplifying this spirit, they proceed 
in a workmanlike manner, they will ultimately add something to 
to the literature of research which under favorable publishing 
conditions may constitute a classic. The Journal of Educa- 
tional Research wishes the highest and best success to them 
and to all others throughout the country who are engaged in this 
hopeful enterprise. 

B. K.. B. 




Keith, J. A. H. and Bagley, W. C. The Nation and the schools. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1920. 364 pp. 

As announced in the subtitle, this book is "a study in the application of the princi- 
ple of Federal aid to education in the United States." More specifically, it is "a collec- 
tion of fact and argument designed to show that the Nation is, in a very real sense, an 
educational unit, that the Federal government should assume a fair proportion of the 
cost of maintaining schools throughout the country, and that there should be estab- 
lished at Washington an adequate agency through which the educational needs of the 
Nation as a Nation may be made real" (p. 7). In pursuance of this purpose there is 
presented, first, the historical development in outline of the policy of Federal aid; 
then comes an analysis of the present situation in the light of the deficiencies revealed 
by the war, with especial reference to the rural schools and the preparation of teachers; 
and lastly a discussion, centering on the Smith-Towner bill, of the measures introduced 
into congress to remedy the situation. The authors present a strong plea in favor of the 
proposal ''to restore the present Federal Bureau of Education to its original status as a 
Department of the Government, and to make it an executive department with a 
cabinet officer — a Secretary of Education — at its head" (p. 7). 

In the historical part it is shown that, as a matter of fact, the Federal government 
has always aided education, both by land grants and by grants of money. This policy 
reaches back more than a century, but at no time has there been any serious thought, 
on the part of the government, to control public education within the Federal States. 
The fear that education might become nationalized, in the sense of being dominated 
by Federal control, has no real basis in fact. 

Since the right of the Federal government to support public education has been 
established by practice, the only remaining consideration is that of expediency. This 
question likewise has been decided by the course of events. It has become increasingly 
clear that education is a National concern, and that the National interest in education is 
not adequately cared for under a policy in which the community or the state is the 
educational unit. The states are independent educationally, as they are conmierdally 
and industrially. "If, four years ago, a person could be excusably blind to this essential 
educational independence of the several states, the time when such blindness is excus- 
able has certainly passed" (p. 320). 

Experience has shown that grants of land or money may be used e£fectively to 
stimulate the states to greater efforts in meeting educational needs. The money for 
the purpose can be raised by means of the national income tax — "a method which, in 
view of the relation of education to the increase and security of wealth, conmiends 
itself as eminently fair and right" (p. 322) . The creation of a Department of Education 
is necessary in order to coordinate the various educational activities of the national 
government, to represent this country in its educational relations with other countries, 
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to become a national center for educational research, and to furnish leadership in 
American education. The creation of such a Department would be in line ''with what 
every first-class modem nation except America has already done, and with what the 
Nation has done in creating Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce" 
(p. 323). • 

Whether or not the reader agrees with the conclusions that are drawn, he is likely 
to concede that the book is of unusual merit. It is excellently conceived and excellently 
written. The statements and arguments are backed up with numerous tables and 
statistics, which, together with the historical rlsunU, are valuable independently of 
the purpose of the book. The volume is a contribution of note to a fundamental issue 
in education. B. H. Bode 

Ohio State University 

GoDDARD, H. H. Human efficiency and levels of inleUigence. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1920. 129 pp. 

That human beings may be classified into a series of widely divergent groups 
according to the level of their native intelligence; that these levels correspond to stages 
in the mental growth of children, which are clearly marked according to the various 
ages; that individuals below the average intellectual level have been arrested in their 
mental growth at the age which corresponds to their level; that the individual's intel- 
lectual level can be accurately measured by means of tests; that the individual can and 
should be guided, by compulsion if necessary, into an occupation which demands the 
level of intelligence which he possesses; that crime, being almost entirely due to defi- 
cient intelligence, criminals shoidd be dealt with as defectives; and that the education 
of persons of different levels should vary greatly in range and character — these are the 
outstanding contentions set forth in the lectures which are here printed. 

The author does not attempt in the space of four lectures to give much of the 
detailed evidence which lies back of his conclusions. He sketches his pictures with 
broad strokes and only occasionally fills in the details. In general he represents the 
extreme view regarding the degree of importance of the level of intelligence as a deter- 
mining factor in human conduct and efficiency, and regarding the accuracy of our 
present methods of testing. In the opinion of the reviewer the facts necessitate a some- 
what more moderate view; for example, concerning the importance of intellectual 
defect in causing crime, and concerning the definiteness with which, by general intelli- 
gence tests, we can determine the vocation which an individual should pursue. Further, 
the author's opinion that ill-paid laborers would not, because of their low intelligence, 
enjoy any better living conditions than their wages will buy, and that their dissatisfac- 
tion is merely the product of the misguided efforts of more intelligent agitators, needs 
much more evidence to support it than is forthcoming. The book, however, is a clear 
presentation of one school of investigators of mental ability. 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 

Edwards, A. S. The fundamental principles of learning and study. Baltimore: War- 
wick and York, 1920. 239 pp. 

The first four chapters of this text contain an unsystematic and repetitious discus- 
sion of habit and habit formation. They represent the author's view that habit is the 
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chief mental process in reference to education. The next two chapters give some 
account of perception and reasoning, and of logical fallacies. Following these are more 
or less conventional chapters on learning, transfer of training and memory. The next 
chapter is a collection of illustrations of methods of making an appeal to the student. 
Included in the remainder of the book are chapters on attention, feeling, physical and 
physiological conditions, and the supervision of study. 

The book is very unsystematic in its general plan and in the execution of the 
various parts. There are a good many citations of experiments, but the original studies 
which are referred to are not chosen with a due regard for their relative importance nor 
are the results of experimental work summed up in a careful and discriminating way. 
Perhaps the most useful part of the book is to be found in the practical devices which 
the author suggests. Teachers may find suggestions which will repay reading the book, 
but they will hardly get a clear or complete notion of the ''fundamental principles of 
learning and study" from it. 

Frank N. Fssbmait 
University of Ckicage 

Fifth yearbook f National Association of Secondary School Principals, Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin: George Banta Publishing Company, 1921. 69 pp. 

The yearbook contains the directory of members of the association and the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting at Atlantic City February 28 and March 1, 1921. The papers 
presented at the meeting are given in full, and the discussions are reported briefly. 
Those interested in secondary education will find material of value in the voliune. 

The president's address entitled, "The Submerged Tenth," made an appeal for a 
sympathetic teacher and an adjusted curriculiun for that portion of the student group 
who were mentally unable to do the regular type of work. It is perhaps best charac- 
terized by one sentence taken from the discussion of science. "The standards which 
prevail elsewhere must be discarded and progress must be determined solely by the 
ability to move on." 

"The Scope of Moral Education in Secondary Schools" was treated under the 
three queries, why? what? and how? The speaker's answer to why is that ethical charac^ 
ter has been recognized as one of the seven objectives of secondary education. Eight 
traits were designated under what, and the how was answered by the terms, precept, 
example, and practice. The pai>er is inspirational though perhaps necessarily some- 
what lacking in specific plans for putting the program into operation. 

"Social Problems in the High School" presents the general problem well and 
correctly insists that the social activity of the school shall prepare for active participa- 
tion in democratic society and not simp^ furnish opportunity for individual display 
or clique snobbery. 

The round-table discussion of "Biology as a Requirement for Graduation" 
brought only supporters to the floor, while a like discussion of "How to Encourage a 
High Standard of Scholarship" found both advocates and opponents of the honor 
society as a means to this end. The ideas presented by both sides are worthy of careful 
consideration. The topic, "The High School Principal's Greatest Problem" revealed 
diversity of views as to what it is. One considers it to be the balancing of administra- 
tive and supervisory activities, while another believes it to be the non-holding power 
of the school. Helpful suggestions may be foimd on the first problem. 



I 
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"Some Possibilities Arising from the Use of Intelligence Tests" reads well but 
offers little either new or suggestive to those who have been reading even a small pro- 
portion of the literature which has appeared in this field in the last three years. . 

"The Growth of Character Through Participation in Extra- Curriculiun Activities" 
outlines some principles and tendencies and offers some concrete suggestions for the 
attainment of desired ends. 

The resolutions of the association indorsed the following: better trained teachers, 
better equipp>ed buildings, larger executive and clerical force, modification of the tra- 
ditional requirements for graduation, election of deans of boys and girls in larger 
schools, adequate financial support for maintenance of a system of efficient public 
schools, and a national honor society in high schools. The resolutions condemned 
giving of expensive awards to individual athletes and the existence of secret societies 
in secondary schoob. 

Judging from the yearbook, secondary school principals seeking professional 
growth will do well to ally themselves with the organization and attend the annual 
conventions. 

Ernest J. Ashbaugh 
Ohio State University 

PiTTMAN, Marvin S. The valite of school supervision, Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1921. 126 pp. 

We have come to feel that all things which have to do with rural education have 
the amplitude of time immemorial, the placidity of a summer sky, the inertia of a 
home-bred custom, and the vagueness of an unfenced landscape seen from afar. Such a 
conception has suffered continuous tremors and sharp spasmodic shocks during the 
last few years as a result of the activity of a group of rural radicals like Pittman, 
Foote, Bennett, and others. This book by Pittman will administer such a jolt as will 
make the formless mass and blurred outlines of rural education fairly quiver. 

It is an admirably written autobiography of the adventures of a versatile super- 
visor in charge, for one year, of a group of rural schools. The book tells in detail just 
what an energetic, well-trained individual of keen intelligence and adaptable i>ersonality 
can do and did do to improve instruction in th^ rural schools. 

Out of this year's experience came at least three original contributions to the 
technic of rural sui>ervision. One of thes^ contributions is what Pittman calls the 
tone system of supervision. The system provides for an unusually intensive supervision 
based upon a knowledge of the specific needs of individual pupils secured from the use 
of standardized tests. 

A second contribution is the idea of a professional journal for pupils as well as 
teachers. By means of a newspaper to the children Pittman was able to take the pupils 
into his confidence, enlist their support, and maintain their morale on a high level. 
Through this mediiun and with the aid of physical and mental measurements of pupils 
he was able to define objectively for teachers, pupils, and parents educational goals in 
the mental and physical realms, and show pupils how rapidly they were progressing 
toward these goals. 

A third contribution involved the careful evaluation of the worth of the^Jsuper- 
vision given. This is the era of testing, and the obligation rests upon^each to prove bis 
worth. A few supervisors have accepted this challenge. Most have not Pittman'i 
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experimental measurements yielded tangible proofs that he had been worth not less 
than approximately $50,000 to the community. The experimental measurements 
brought a tremendous indictment against the inefficiency of conventional rural super- 
vision. If a competent sui>ervisor competently trained can double the efficiency of 
instruction, there is hope for the future of rural supervision but not much argument for 
the continuance of conventional methods. 

There are certain possible weaknesses in Pittman's study which need mentioning. 
Although any reader of his book will be struck by the extent to which he made use of 
standard tests, no intelligence tests were used. Recent progress in the joint use of edu- 
cational and intelligence tests indicate that a judicious use of intelligence tests would 
have materially improved his sup>ervision. 

In the second place, it could be claimed that a still more adequate series of tests 
would have shown the supervision to be less effective than it appears. It might be 
urged that Pittman was able to secure marked progress in the formal, measurable 
abiUties at the expense of less easily measured traits. In so far as he was able to meas- 
ure these more subtle traits there was no evidence that they had suffered as a result 
of his supervision. There was, in fact, considerable positive evidence that these traits 
had been markedly benefited. But he was unable completely to silence such critics. 

Finally, it is difficult to determine just how much of the success of the zone system 
is due to the peculiar skill of Pittman or the novelty of the experiment, and how much 
to the plan itself when operated by any reasonably competent supervisor for a period 
of years. All these criticisms of his study are voiced in his book and he confesses that 
they can be countered only partially by the data which he has collected. 

Withal this book is unique and distinctly refreshing. It belongs clearly to the 
new order of things. Pittman has earned the right to a position in rural education 
above those who have not put their ideas to the test. The sooner careful scientific 
work and workers receive this recognition the better it will be for education. 

Wm. a. McCall 
Teachers College^ Columbia University 

Donovan, John J. and others. School architecture, principles and practices. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 724 pp. 

A quarter of a century ago a young bricklayer begged Professor Chandler to allow 
him to become a special student of architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In goodness of heart Professor Chandler consented. He saw in the 
impetuous youth the qualities of leadership, but it is safe to say he did not expect him 
to become one of the leaders among the schoolhouse architects of America. 

Having completed his school days, John J. Donovan went to California as super- 
intendent for Henry Hombostel and there took charge of the erection of Oakland's 
city hall. This work was so faithfully and inteUigently performed that on its comple- 
tion he was selected to design and supervise Oakland's school buildings. Only one who 
has undertaken a task of this kind can realize the lack of scientific data touching this 
work; yet Mr. Donovan was e^cpected to give exceptional school buildings to Oakland. 

Fortunately he was not of the kind to take responsibility lightly.^ He went about 
his task with the enthusiasm and thoroughness that insure success. He took counsel 

I "John J. Donovan has studied school architecture as though his life depended on it," wrote William 
C. Bruce, Editor of the American School Board Journal. 
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with the best architects. Among them was John Galen Howard; and we shortly find 
him doing some of the best school work in the country with John Galen Howard 
associated as advisory architect. 

At about the time Mr. Donovan was appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation as associate on its Committee on Standardization of School House Planning, 
he had decided to prepare his data on school architecture for the use of his brother 
architects. He knew that they were finding it difficidt to procure such information; 
but the war came and book publishing was put aside for other duties. However, he 
could not give up his purpose and during his leisure moments he increased the scope 
of his proposed book until it grew from a mere handbook to a compendium of school- 
house design. 

John J. Donovan's "School Architecture" is a book with a big purpose. It is a 
carefully planned and well-executed endeavor to bring before the educational and 
architectural world the requirements of the school, and the ways in which twenty 
leaders in the teaching profession would meet these requirements. 

It would need many pages to do "School Architecture" justice. Not since the 
admirable work of Dr. Dressier has a book been published that shows so clearly the 
advance in school architecture. Many of the articles which had been issued subse- 
quently to Doctor Dressler's book were pamphlets, inadequate, and far from satisfac- 
tory, showing little knowledge of the facts or of their relation to each other. Mr. 
Donovan's book shows many of the best-planned larger school buildings. It is a clear 
and concise presentation of the demands of the large school. In addition to illustra- 
tions in the text it contains one hundred and thirty-three pages of plans and photo- 
graphs showing noteworthy school buildings which have been built during the past 
ten years. The wealth of photographic and line cuts drawn to scale are of great value 
because, in most instances, they are drawings of newly executed school buildings which 
can be visited by the investigator desiring to learn through first-hand observation. 

The first chapter of the book deals with sites and grounds and is followed by a 
chapter on their planning and development. Then come chapters by Mr. £. Morris 
Cox on the organization and administration of elementary, intermediate, and high 
schools. These chapters are of great value because they show to the architect and the 
school man the correlation between the different departments and the ways in which 
the school organization should govern the plan. 

Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley has given exceptionally valuable information regarding 
the organization and administration of senior high schools as affecting buildings, 
Mr. J. C. Knight has written on vocational schools, and Mr. W. F. Ewing has treated 
the administrative department. 

Many of the chapters on the divisions of the school building, such as the class 
rooms, the school library, the assembly hall, the corridors, stairways, and entrances 
are written by Mr. Donovan; and these chapters and the chapters on the conmierdal 
department, the department for home economics, and the cafeteria are profusely 
illustrated by plans and photographs showing different arrangements of equipment. 
The author's personal touch tends to enliven these sections of the book and they radiate 
some of the energy and enthusiasm which have characterized all of his undertakings. 

No book published can be called infallible and there are a few things in "School 
Architecture" that will undoubtedly be questioned. For instance, some of the sugges- 
tions are too expensive to be practical and some are mere fads hardly worth permanent 
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installation; then again, the chapter on ''Heating and Ventilating'' shows no under- 
standing of open-air rooms nor any appreciation of their uses and advantages. Most of 
the chapters, however, present their subjects clearly and without prejudice. The intelli- 
gence, interest, and zeal of Mr. Donovan and his collaborators are manifest on every 
page, and the unassuming and graphic way in which the wealth of information is 
presented makes the reader continue to scan the pages even after the particular data he 
desired have been found. 

"School Architecture" is a book for the investigator who wishes to study what is 
being accomplished in the details of school planning by the best men of the architectural 
profession, the men who are working with the educator to correlate the school building 
with the work of the school child. Frank Irving Cooper 

Bostatty MassachuseUs 

Robinson, Emily and Johnsen, Julia E. Vocational education. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1921. 359 pp. 

This book is a compilation of papers, magazine articles, addresses, and excerpts 
from books dealing with the various phases of vocational education. The first edition 
was published by Emily Robinson in 1918. This, the second edition, is a revision by 
Julia E. Johnsen. 

There are seventy-seven quotations arranged in eight divisions with the following 
headings: phases of vocational education for youth, industrial education, trade schools, 
conmierdal education, agricultural education, household arts, vocational guidance, 
supplemental material for second edition. In addition to the eight divisions of quoted 
matter there is a very extensive bibliography arranged under the following headings: 
bibliographies, agricultural education, commercial education, household arts in educa- 
tion, industrial education, trade schools, cooperation of agencies for industrial educa- 
tion, vocational education, vocational guidance, vocational surveys, re-education of the 
disabled. 

The bibliography is very complete and is well arranged. It is the kind of bibliog- 
raphy often needed by students and administrators of vocational education and is the 
most valuable part of the book. 

The use of the heading, phases of vocational education for youth, is misleading as 
all of the material in the section deals with the philosophy or educational basis of 
vocational education. The quotations are well worth reading by the young student in 
this field, but it is unfortunate that none of them bears a date more recent than 1916. 

In the section on industrial education the articles quoted are of the same general 
character as those in the first section, and all of them were written before the enact- 
ment of the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Through an unusual oversight the heading of the section on trade schools is 
omitted from the table of contents. The section is an excellent collection of material and 
covers a very wide range of thought in the field. The usual confusion in terminology 
is in evidence. This is strikingly shown by the inclusion in this section of a discussion 
of the Gary system. 

The sections on conmierdal education, agricultural education, and household 
education are unduly brief, and are limited in the range of groimd covered. The same 
may be said of the section on vocational guidance with the added comment that in view 
of the newness of the subject and the recent developments in this field, the dates borne 
by the quotations given make them practically worthless. 
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Aside from the bibliography, the only part of the book which can be of particular 
interest to readers who are actively engaged in the field of vocational education is the 
last section which gives several well-selected articles written since 1917. 

It is much to be regretted that in the revision much of the older material was not 
discarded and each section brought up to date. The past four years of experience, 
dating from the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Law, have caused a very widespread 
revision of opinion on the problems of vocational education and any book confining 
itself mainly to generally accepted ideas of five, eight, and twelve years ago as this 
volume does, must suffer the criticism that it is somewhat out of date. 

A book performing the service this book was intended to perform has long been 
needed. 

A. B. Mayr 
University of JUinais 

KiRKPATRiCK, Edwin A. Imagination and its place in education, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1920. 214 pp. 

Recent educational literature has tactfully avoided discussions of the nature, 
value, and training of imagination. This is due in part to the inability of psychologists 
to agree on what is and what is not imagination. Again, the mental processes 
known as perception, memory, problem-solving, habit formation, et cetera have so 
filled the educational psychology of today that imagination has been relegated to a 
nebulous background. As a result, few parents and teachers have more than a ha^ 
notion of the r61e which imagination plays in the mental development of the child. 

This book attempts not only to distinguish imagination from other forms of 
mental activity, but also to determine something of the part it should play in the 
eduditional program. The author discusses "the varieties of imaginative activity in 
the adjustments of daily life, the changes in the content and form of imagination that 
occur in the course of a child's development, individual differences in the prominence, 
intensity, and quality of imagination, and the proper utilization of this activity in 
the work of the school." 

Professor Kirkpatrick's book is the outgrowth of the results of tests given his 
students in the field of imagination as well as the reports of their introspective studies. 
No mental activity is more individualistic and less tangible than the imagination, and 
any attempt to collect data in this field in a scientific fashion should be given due con- 
sideration. 

The concrete illustrations and examples of imagination which the author presents 
to support his views serve to make the book more accessible to the lay reader. The 
language is devoid of technical terminology since the book is intended primarily for 
use in teachers' reading circles. 

The third part, which deals with "School Subjects and the Imagination," seems to 
be a rehashing of much of the material found in our special-methods texts, clothed in 
terms to fit the subject at hand. Educators interested in the movement for visual 
education would do well to read what Professor Kirkpatrick has to say on the value of 
pictures, moving and still, in training the imagination. 

The exercises which occur at the end of most of the chapters are for the most part 
intended for individual or group study. A few of them point to interesting experi- 
ments which a study circle could carry forward. A comprehensive bibliography adds 
to the usefulness of the volume. Dean McClusky 

University of Illinois 
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Edican, Irwin. Human traits and their social significance, Boston: Hougjiton 
Mifflin Company, 1920. 467 pp. 

While this is not primarily a book dealing with educational problems, much of its 
content is identical with subject-matter essential to courses in educational psychol- 
ogy and the philosophy of education. The book was written, the author informs the 
reader, "originally and primarily, for use in a course entitled 'Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization' required of all freshmen in Columbia College." This title 
might be misleading, for there is no portrayal, as might be expected, of modem institu- 
tions and customs, but rather a description of the needs and impulses which give rise 
to the products and achievements of civilization. The subtitles of the two unequal 
parts into which the book is divided are somewhat more aptly indicative of the con- 
tents. 

The first and by far the larger part bears the title, Social Psychology. It comprises 
eleven admirable chapters dealing chiefly with the essentially and persistently, though 
greatly modifiable, instinctive nature of man, with special reference to man's social 
impulses; the birth, significance, and limitations of reflection; the demand for privacy 
and individuality; the development of the self; individual differences, including sex 
differences and a discussion of the factors of heredity and environment; a brief history 
of language and its twofold function of expressing ideas and conveying emotion; and 
finally, the racial and cultural continuity. 

This part presents a masterly survey of the substantial results of the scholarly work 
of the following authorities: James, McDougall, Thomdike, Dewey, Woodworth, and 
Trotter. The author avoids controversial matters and technical discussion, being 
particularly interested to give the student and general reader an easily assimilable, yet 
thorough, working knowledge "of the fundamentals of human nature and a sense of 
the possibilities and limits these give to human enterprise." In this the book should 
be highly successful, for here, as well as in the second part, the treatment savors not 
in the least of the "textbook" style. It is clear; fresh (even in the discussion of basic 
instincts); rich with illustrations drawn from the world the student lives in; inter- 
spersed with epigrammatic statements, striking and easily retained, which sum up 
previous discussions; and illumined with a wide variety of well-chosen and rather 
uncommonly extended quotations which cannot but lead the more reflective reader 
directly to these sources. The book is written, it can easily be seen, for the student, 
and even what might occasionally be regarded as redundancy has, one feels, a peda- 
gogical purpose. 

The second part, entitled "The Career of Reason," is as well written as the first. 
The author states that it has been used with success in introductory philosophy courses. 
The interesting feature here is that the vast fields of religion, art, morals, and science^ 
each receiving an extended chapter, are surveyed from the standpoint of their human 
value. Reason is, of course, taken in the broadest possible sense as the power by which 
mankind makes itself at home in the world and wins happiness. The author announces 
his naturalistic viewpoint, acknowledging chief indebtedness to James, Dewey, and 
Santayana, whose influence does indeed dominate the discussion. 

Religion, art, morals, and science are shown to be partial fulfilments of hiunan 
needs and longings. "Religion arose as one of the earliest ways by which man at- 
tempted to win for himself a secure place in the cosmic order." "While man lives and 
wonders, hopes and fears, feels the clear beauty, the infinite mystery, and the eternal 
ugnificance of things, the religious experience will remain, and men will find objecti 
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worthy of their worship." "Science is man's persistent attempt to discover the nature 
of things, and to exploit that discovery for his own good." "Having in his needful 
business fortuitously created beautiful objects, man comes to create them intentionally^ 
both for their own sake and for the sheer pleasure of creation." "In the enterprise of 
Morals, man attempts to discover how to control his own nature in the attainment of 
happiness." It would be difficult to find many books which present in a more thorough, 
sympathetic, and fascinating way the human significance of these important phases 
in the "Career of Reason." 

There are minor points, most of them matters of arrangement, which attract 
critical attention. One wonders, for instance, why, in the excellent chapter on what 
place science has in the economy of human happiness, there is no mention of the feeling, 
wide-spread in modem literature, that science has perhaps taken more than it has 
given in that it has revealed a universe, not friendly and spontaneously providing, but 
one blind and indifferent to human wants and ideals. In another context, in the 
chapter on religion, this does find a place, and the author himself says (p. 316) : "Nature 
is thoroughly impersonal, and indeed, were it to be judged by personal human stand- 
ards, it could with more accuracy be maintained that it is evil than that it is good." 

Then ag^ain, in the chapter on morals, one misses a reference to what is indeed 
treated to some extent in the first part of the book, but which cannot be omitted in 
even a brief treatment of Ethics, since it is probably the fore-most present-day problem 
in ethical theory, namely, how can group unity be achieved while granting individual 
freedom? 

Very conspicuous, because of the author's usual fairness and carefulness, is his 
apparent identification of conscience with "instinctive caprice" (p. 451). It is in 
contradiction to a more tenable statement made on the same page, that "Conscience 
is thus reduced to habitual emotional reactions produced by the contact of a given 
individual temperament with a given environment." Yet even this is not the only 
defensible view to be taken of conscience, as may be seen (p. 433) from a quotation 
from Dewey and Tufts used by the author himself: "The duty of some exercise of dis- 
criminating intelligence as to existing customs, for the sake of improvement and 
progress, is thus a mark of reflective morality of the regime of conscience as over against 
custom." 

But these are, after all, minor considerations, in a book which in its stimulation and 
interest should prove an example to writers of students' texts, and which in its scope 
and sweep and organization should be extremely valuable in giving the student and 
general reader a broad and unified vitw of what modem scholarship holds man is and 
what he may become. 

C. Krus£ 
University of Illinois 

Peaks, Archibald G. Periodic variations in efficiency, (Educational Psychology 
Monographs, No. 23.) Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1921. 95 pp. 

Variations in muscle strength as recorded by dynamometric tests and in primary 
memory as shown by the reproduction of a number of digits are investigated in this 
report. The study was made during the school year 1910-191 1 at the Manual Training 
High School of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The data were secured 
from ten students tested on each school day and from twenty-two students tested once 
a week. At each testing each subject was given three trials with the Smedley Dynamom- 
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cter. On each day the highest score was taken as the record. In connection with 
each testing the date, the time of day, the general character of the day, and the tem- 
perature were recorded. 

The facts which seem to be indicated by this investigation are as follows: 

1. There are three distinct periods of physical and mental growth during the 
school year, a period of depression from January to March and two periods of favorable 
growth from September to December, and from March to Jime. 

2. The mental depression seems to occur later than the physical depression, is not 
as noticeable, and does not last as long. 

3. Mental and physical abilities are favorably affected by sun light, and the 
stronger its rays, the greater its influence. 

4. The lowest and highest temperatures have a depressing effect. 

5. No day of the week seems to be especially favorable. 

6. Both mental and physical efficiency increase rapidly during the morning with a 
slight decrease around noon. Mental efficiency reaches maximum about 2 p. ic., and 
physical efficiency a little later. 

7. Cloudy days if not too long continued are usually more favorable to both 
mental and physical efficiency than dear days. 

This investigation has been conducted away from the artificial conditions of the 
psychological laboratory and carried into the actual school environment. The author 
might have gone one step further and used actual school tasks in place of the artificial 
reproduction of isolated digits. The number of pupils tested is doubtless too small to 
give great weight to the conclusions. The investigation, however, shows the possibility 
of measuring i>eriodicity under controlled conditions in the actual classroom. 

P. R. Stevenson 
Ohio State University 




This is the problem which W. P. Morgan, president of the Western Dlinoia 

State Teachers College at Macomb, is trying to answer. Last 

Why H. S. June he sent a comprehensive questionnaire to high-school seniors 

Graduates go all over the United States. We can readily see how the answers 

to College to this questionnaire, which are now being tabulated, will be useful 

in educational and vocational guidance. 

''When you conduct a recitation," asks Superintendent Blackmar of 
Self- Ottumwa, Iowa, of his teachers, "do you assign the lesson accurately 

Analysis at and definitely; do you always call for a report on special topics; do you 
Ottumwa have in mind some definite 'purposes?" These and a number of other 
questions constitute a suggestive sheet which Superintendent Blackmar's 
teachers receive. He also lists "Some Marks of a Successful Teacher," and "Some 
Causes of Failure." We should think that the self-analysis which this material suggests 
would be exceedingly helpful to the schools of Ottumwa. 
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Consolidation of Schools: Advantages f Cost, Objections is the title of one of the 
new bulletins which we have recently received from West Virginia. It was prepared 

by R. I. Roudebushy State Supervisor of Rural Schools. For its 
Bulletuis from size — only seven pages — it presents more forcibly and more concisely 
West Virginia the school consolidation problem than any bulletin which we have 

lately seen. The "before and after taking consolidation medicine" is 
well illustrated with clear photographs, tables, and graphic representations. Another 
bulletin, A Catechism on Vocational Education in West Virginia under the Smith- 
Hughes Law prepared by J. F. Marsh, state director, is well worth studying by all 
who are interested in Smith-Hughes work. For copies of both these bulletins ad- 
dress George M. Ford, State Superintendent of Free Schools, Charl^ton, West Virginia. 



A Difference 
Method 



Professor L. W. Cole of Boulder, Colorado, is using what he calls "the mental 
difference'' in the examination of paired groups of children. In a 
recent letter he gives an illustration of the use of this method as 
applied to a superior and to an inferior division of the first grade. The 
scores referred to in the accompanying table represent the achievements of the pupils 
in the Cole- Vincent tests. These tests may be obtained from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements and Standards, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
The table illustrating Professor Cole's difference method follows. 



Superior Division. . 
Inferior Division . . 
Difference 



Score 



31.8 
15.2 
16.6 



Mental 
Age 



7- 1 
5-10 
1- 3 



Chronologi- 
cal Age 



6^7.6 
6^2.4 
0-5.2 



Mental Difference (M. A. — C. A.), 9.8 months. 



President S. E. Davis of the State Normal School at Dillon, Montana, raises a 
question concerning the value of some of our scales and measurements. This question 

was brought more forcibly to his mind after reading Professor N. A. 
Value of Hand- Harvey's The Psychology of the Common School Subjects wherein the 
writing Scales author states that after very thorough testing he has been unable 

to determine that any writing scale has effect in steadying the 
markings of the graders. 

We have certainly seen evidence on the other side of this question; but evidently 
the matter is not thoroughly settled. We should be glad to have our readers submit 
evidence on either side. Mr. Davis states that he has used writing scales in handling 
thousands of papers and that he took for granted that there was a steadying effect. 
Less extensively he has used the Willing Composition Scale and other composition 
scales and in their use he also took for granted that the steadying element was present. 
Mr. Davis believes that the solution of this question might be worth an extended 
i^udy. "Nothing less," he concludes, "would have any serious value." We agree with 
him. 
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Mental tests are being more and more widely used. Of that everyone is aware. 
There is a feeling, however, that in addition to native intelligence there are other quali- 
ties having to do with emotional and volitional traits which enter so 
Predicting largely into the success of human efforts that an inventory of these 
Teaching qualities should be provided. An example of this is found at the Edinboro 
Success State Normal School where Professor L. H. Van Houten, director of the 
Extension Department, b about to make a survey of the students both 
by means of the Thomdike intelligence tests and by means of the Downey Will-Profile 
Tests. Professor Van Houten adds in this connection, "I am particularly interested 
in the latter because of some possible value there may be in it for determining the 
personal qualifications, which make for a successful teacher." 

If we can secure an instrument of measurement to be used with students in 
Teacher-Training institutions — an instrument which will enable us to predict their 
probable ultimate success as teachers — we are sure that such an instrument will be 
of a degree of importance which it is impossible to exaggerate. We are likewise sure 
that general intelligence, while it forms an unquestionably large part in the general 
equipment required for success in teaching, is by no means all there is to the question. 
We believe that Professor Van Houten is moving in the right direction. 

A Study of Class-Sixe in Qiicago 

A study of the relationship between class-size and the efficiency of instruction 
based on controlled experiments was begun at Chicago last fall by Mr. P. R. Stevenson 
under the direction of Dr. B. R. Buckingham and with the active cooperation of Mr. 
Ambrose G. Wight, assistant superintendent in charge of measurement for the Chicago 
Public Schools. Classes from eight elementary and four high schools were used. 

In the elementary schools the relative gains in achievement of the large and small 
classes were measured by standardized tests. These tests were given near the begin- 
ning of the first semester, at the end of the first semester, and near the end of the 
second semester. To eliminate other causes than that of class-size as affecting the 
efficiency of instruction the following procedure was used: (1) each class was made 
large (45 pupils or more) one semester and small (35 pupils or less) the other semester; 
(2) the same teacher taught the same group of children both semesters (except where 
pupils were added to or taken away to make the class larger or smaller); (3) all pupils 
were promoted at the end of the first semester; and (4) intelligence tests were given 
to all pupils in these classes so that when the number of pupils was increased or de- 
creased, the intelligence level of the class could be kept constant. 

High-school classes were selected where a teacher could teach two or more sections 
of the same subject. Intelligence tests were given to the students, who were then 
divided into large (30 students or more) and small (25 students or less) sections. 
These sections were approximately equal in intelligence and variability. By this pro- 
cedure it was possible to have two or more sections each equal in intelligence, and 
taught the same subject by the same teacher. At the end of the semester each teacher 
gave the same examination to her sections. The term grade for each pupU was also 
secured. 

It is planned to publish a report of this study in a bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois. P. R. Stevenson 

OMo SUU$ Univ^rsUy 
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Research Conceming Gvic Education 

The Institute of Educational Research has under consideration a study of civic 
education. Precedent, however, to any precise study, we are taking up two questions: 
(a) what have been the contributions to such a study by educators, and (b) what is 
connoted by the term? 

There is abundant material at hand. If we go no further back than the report of 
the subcommittee of the N. £. A. Committee of Ten and confine ourselves to our own 
country, a very definite extension is observable which involves not merely the re- 
arrangement in emphasis of studies, but as in the project method of elementary schools, 
even a new conception of what a curriculum should really mean. The citizen concep- 
tion has so far outrun the governmental relation that training for citizenship is neither 
a subject nor an activity so much as a conditioning of the goal of educational effort. 
Even in secondary schools there are new emphases on social subjects and a new time 
dbtribution which may tend to crowd out some more venerable figures of the auricu- 
lar gallery. 

This extension, however, had dimmed certain old boundaries. The scope of 
civics may be determined by the relations to government, but as so many factors other 
than i>olitical are involved in the creation of new governmental commissions and other 
bodies, and so many new functions are being initiated, it will be desirable, I think, to 
determine what the limitations really are as distinguished from those of sociology, 
economics, etc., not so much in terms of formal definition as in an organization of 
material. 

Aside from subject matter is the other aspect of a curriculum in the broad Sense — 
the rapidly developing forms of societies and organizations involving pupil activities 
and government, the visits and excursions, the outside organizations, and the coopera- 
tion of school authorities therewith — all as they operate consciously for civic training. 
A tabulation of such activities — ^place, character, etc. is a good thing and has already 
been well done for one section. We are considering a more careful analysis of some of 
them in detail as they illustrate certain possibilities for extension. 

One definite piece of research we have undertaken. There is considerable waste 
effort in teaching the foreign-bom, because of failure of civic instruction with reference 
to those particular phases of past experience that hinder adjustment. Races, nations, 
and provinces have each of them certain conceptions, attitudes, and habits that do not 
serve in American life, and these must be considered. Others can be built upon in the 
program for civic training. What the particular conceptions, habits, ideals, or atti- 
tudes are, we shall undertake to discover. Adopting a provisional list of headings: 
racial origin, racial customs and characteristics, occupational factors as determining 
civic and social attitudes, political points of view, educational opi>ortunities, relation 
to other races. We are building up from a selected bibliography a series of descrip- 
tions under each head. The descriptions and bibliographies will be submitted to 
leaders among the foreign-bom and to students for comment, revision, and criticism. 
Possibly the headings will be changed and the bibliographies enlarged. 

Albert Shiels 
Teachers College, 

Columbia UniversUy 
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Cost of Supervision 

Assistant Superintendent Charles D. Dawson of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
lately made a study of the cost per pupil for supervision and of the subjects supervised 
in 39 cities ranging in population from 50,000 to 250,000. The date are for 1920-1921. 
They were obtained from reports of conditions in September 1921. 

In his report, a mimeographed copy of which has lately been received. Superin- 
tendent Dawson shows two important tebles. The first concerns the cost of super- 
vision and the second indicates the subject in which supervision is provided in the 39 
cities. 

After commenting in connection with the first of these tebles on the fact that the 
cities differ widely in population and in the number of pupils on register at the end of 
the school year. Superintendent Dawson says: "A casual observation shows also that 
the cost per pupil for supervision varies considerably. Wheeling, West Virginia spends 
$3.69 per pupil while Scranton, Pennsylvania spends but $0.65. Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts spends $3.52 and San Antonio, Texas $0.69. Davenport, Iowa spends 
$2 . 89 while Nashville, Tennessee spends $0 . 70. By noting the school populations of 
these cities we observe that the three cities, with high per pupil cost, are small; while 
the cities with low per pupil cost are large. The question arises at once : Does it follow 
that the larger the school population, the smaller the cost per pupil for supervision? 
By figuring the correlation (Spearman's rank method) between the number of pupils 
belonging at the close of school and the cost per pupil for supervision we find this 
correlation to be —0.77. That is to say, it is true, in the main in this study, that 
schools having a large number of pupils have low cost per capite for supervision. 
From these 39 typical schools it would seem that we are justified in concluding that in 
general the greater the school attendance the lower the cost per pupil for supervision." 

The author of this report finds that so far as Grand Rapids is concerned it ranks 
tenth from the highest in number of pupils, but that instead of ranking tenth from the 
lowest (rank 29), Grand Rapids ranks eighteenth. In other words, the cost per pupil 
for supervision is somewhat high in Grand Rapids. 

He points out, however, that this tekes no account of the results of supervision 
and goes on to show the remarkable development of supervision and the satisfactory 
results obtained from it at Grand Rapids. 

In connection with Table II of the report, Superintendent Dawson finds that on 
city has special supervisors for all the subjects listed in the teble. The subject most 
universally supervised by special supervisors is music, all cities but one having a 
special supervisor of this subject. Also it appears from the teble that high-school 
subjects are least supervised by special supervisors. This is only apparently true, 
since it is often the custom for superintendents in these cities to reserve the general 
supervision of high schools for themselves and to assign the special supervision of sub- 
jects to heads of departments, who thus become in reality supervisors of special 
subjects. 

In conclusion Superintendent Dawson recognizes the many varying factors which 
may enter into this question of expenditures for supervision and points out for Grand 
Rapids that in order to give that city the rank of tenth from the lowest, which a 
perfect correlation between th.e pupil i>opulation and cost of supervision would imply, 
there would need to be a cut of from $3,500 to $4,500 in the total amount spent for 
^pervision. In this connection, however, he says: 
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''In view of the fact, however, that the above amount is so small, and also because 
the results in subjects supervised are first class, it would seem inadvisable to curtail 
the work of these departments by cutting the supervisory budget this small amount." 

Educational Survey of a Supervisory District in New Hampshire 

Mr. S. S. Brooks, whose articles on the use of tests in rural schools are appearing 
in our Journal, has recently become superintendent of the supervisory union of Win- 
chester, Hinsdale, Swanzey, and Richmond, New Hampshire. Profiting by the 
experience which^he gained while at Silver Lake, he has started a survey of this new 
district. 

"During the past two weeks," Mr. Brooks writes, "I have given the National In- 
telligence Tests or the Kingsbury Group Intelligence Tests to nearly eight hundred 
school children. I have given the tests, scored them and recorded the results in form 
for filing besides doing the regular routine work of the district which consists of three 
small but wealthy manufacturing towns in the southwestern comer of New Hampshire. 
There are about fifteen hundred school children in the district and sixty regular teach- 
ers including those of the two high schools. 

Achievement tests in reading, arithmetic, writing, spelling, language, and geog- 
raphy have been given in all the schools and the results are now being transferred to 
the graph cards. Results so far indicate that the children will average rather low 
mentally, somewhere between 80 and 90 I. Q. There is a large foreign element here, 
mostly Poles and Lithuanians. The children generally are up to grade or above in 
arithmetic but much below in reading, language, and the content subjects. This tends 
to confirm the opinion formed as a result of using tests in the other district, namely, 
that arithmetic is overemphasized in most schools at the expense of the other subjects 
because it is easy to teach and because the children like it. Much time is wasted in 
drilling on the fundamental operations after the children are already above standards. 

"This preliminary survey will furnish the teachers and myself with a starting 
point for the year's work and enable us to measure the progress of pupils and the effects 
of remedial measures to be introduced as a result of conditions found to exist. In all 
grades intensive silent-reading class drill covering a wide variety of subjects will 
form the main feature of this year's effort to improve conditions. The reading drill 
will be supplemented by a definite campaign of vocabulary building." 

S. S. Brooks 
Superintendent, Supervisory Union, 
No. 25, Winchester, N, H, 

Incommensurability of Alpha and Beta 

For the Army mental testing program there developed two group intelligence 
tests, Alpha for those who could easily read and write, and Beta for those who could 
not. About one-quarter of the recruits took Beta. The other three-quarters took 
Alpha. Each test gave ratings in terms of A, B, C + , C, C — , D, and D — . In prac- 
tically every company there were men for each test. When the company commander 
selected his men for various duties on the basis of these ratings, he, of course, assumed 
that a rating of, say, B in Beta was the same as B in Alpha. When the problem of the 
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distribution of intelligence ratings according to nativity was studied' it was obviously 
assiuned that the letter ratings by Alpha and Beta were commensurate, for apparently 
these ratings by the two tests were combined in making up the graphic comparisons. 

This problem was studied in the fall of 1918 at Camp A. A. Hiunphrey where the 
writer was a member of the psychological board. Of the 1,794 enlisted men who took 
both Alpha and Beta it was found that only 37 percent received the same letter 
ratings in these two tests. Of 195 men earning A in Alpha, 34 percent got B in Beta, 
22 percent C plus, 5 percent C, and only 8 percent C minus. In other words 69 out 
of a hundred regular Alpha men who earned a rating of A in Alpha would have lost 
from one to four i>oints, in terms of letter ratings, by taking Beta instead. On the 
other hand, it was found that of 228 D minus men in Alpha 50 percent got D in Beta, 
13 percent C— ^ 4 percent C, and 1 percent C plus. Therefore 68 percent of those who 
earned the lowest rating in Alpha would have been from one to four letter grades 
better off by taking Beta instead. The men scoring high in Alpha would be penalized 
by substituting Beta, whereas those scoring low in Beta would be rewarded by sub- 
stituting Alpha. One thing is certain, the two scales are not nearly commensurate. 

This discrepancy between the ratings by the two scales presents some very obvious 
difficulties when problems are studied in the light of the ratings by the Army tests. 
The writer experienced such difficulties in a study for the War Department of "The 
intelligence of troops infected with hookworm versus those not infected," being a study 
of 13,278 cases, which appeared in Pedagogical Seminary^ October, 1920. In spite of 
the fact that the statistical experts of the office of the Surgeon General of the Army 
devised a scheme for reducing Alpha and Beta ratings to a common denominator, 
this attempt at reduction never proved accurate. The Alpha ratings will always be 
Alpha ratings, and nothing more. 

What an advantage it would have been for practical as well as for scientific pur- 
I>oses if the almost two million intelligence ratings on file in the War Department 
had been in terms of one continuous scale whose ratings would have had a constant 
meaning! As a matter of fact a number of men of the Psychological Service were 
striving in that direction at the time of the signing of the Armistice. 

Copying after the Army program, the test makers soon developed group intelli- 
gence tests for the public schools, which like Alpha, demanded ability to read and 
write English rather freely. Hence the earliest of such tests applied only to the 
upper grades and high school. Soon there came the obvious demand for group tests 
for the lower grades. Consequently there have developed tests that apply to the 
lower grades only and other tests for the upper grades only. Moreover, there have 
been subdivisions, so that there are now tests that apply only to one or two grades. 

When the research man wants to use the ratings by intelligence tests to study 
large school problems involving the intelligence ratings of the children of all grades 
and ages of a given school system, the same diffiodty arises which arises when research 
is attempted with ratings by the two Army group tests. 

Moreover, the same problem which confronted the practical Army man confronts 
the practical school man. How can he interpret the ratings by one scale in terms of 
the ratings by another scale? How can he study the ratings of his first, second, third, 
or fourth grade in comparison with the ratings of his higher grades or high school? 

> See Memoirs cftke National Acadomy ofSeionees, IS: 696-98. 
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From experience with regular school tests and standardized educational measure- 
ments, this practical school man has observed that there is a tremendous overlapping, 
that some children, for example, in grade n do as well in a test as others in grade v. 
But if the measuring device for grade n does not apply to grade v, how can any one 
compare the two ratings or compute the amount of overlapping? No one can with 
accuracy. Of course like the Army statisticians, some test makers have devised 
schemes for reducing the ratings of their several scales to common units of mental 
age or to some other units. But no scheme has succeeded in making ratings by 
any two such scales commensurate and doubtless no such scheme can be found. 

Garry C. Myers 
Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Qassical Investigation 

A comprehensive survey of the results secured in the teaching of Latin has been 
undertaken by the American Classical League with the financial support of the 
General Education Board. The committee intrusted with the conduct of the survey 
has published a preliminary report which outlines the plan of the investigation.^ The 
report is tentative only and the procedure suggested will doubtless be modified in 
many particulars as the investigation develops. 

The problem to which the committee is primarily addressing itself is to determine 
the content and method by which the aims commonly ascribed to the study of Latin 
may be most effectively attained and, as the complement of this, to estimate the 
relative importance to be attached to these aims in constructing a course in Latin 
for the secondary schools. In forming such an estimate various criteria may be con- 
sidered such as their relative attainability through Latin, the relative likelihood of 
their entering into the life-experience of the pupil, and the relative imp>ortance of 
their contribution to the general objectives of secondary education. 

By this process it is hop>ed that a sound factual foundation will have been laid for 
the discussion and solution of the still more fundamental question as to the place and 
value of Latin in the curriculum as a whole. 

In order to provide an adequate basis for any desirable reorganization of the con* 
tent and methods of the present Latin course, and in order to make it a more effective 
and serviceable educational instrument, the conunittee is planning to inaugurate a com- 
prehensive testing program of sufficient scope both in variety and in geographical 
distribution to enable it to determine, first, to what extent under present conditions 
the objectives commonly claimed for Latin are attained and, second, what content and 
what methods provide the conditions most favorable for their attainment. 

The shortness of time available will not permit the conmiittee to await in all 
cases the results of the general survey before attempting to provide remedial measures. 
It is a reasonable presumption that the needs for improvement disclosed will be 
plentiful. Consequently the committee is seeking in connection with every test given 
in the general survey to institute contemporaneously a controlled experiment in a 
limited territory in which methods may be tested, results measured, and constructive 
reconunendations proposed. Should the results of the general survey when they are 

1 The report is in three sections. Section A and Section B appeared in the October number of tht 
Cl*ssi€al J0untd. Section C will appear in the December number. 
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afterwards obtained prove to be so satisfactory as to render such studies dispensable, 
the loss will in such cases be cheerfully borne. 

Furthermore, wherever the committee is convinced that results could be more 
adequately secured in certain fields if pertinent data were more carefully analyzed and 
organized, immediate steps are being taken to provide these data. This applies 
especially to many of the objectives involving the application of knowledge gained 
in Latin to other subjects. 

In attempting to detennine by means of tests whether Latin is performing satis- 
factorily the various functions it is claimed to perform, the conmiittee was naturally 
confronted by the absence of any absolute standards of attainment in the various 
abilities concerned; and, hence, it has been compelled to adopt the comparative 
method at every stage possible. That is, it proposes to measure the rekUive rates of 
progress made by pupils who are beginning the study of Latin and by non-Latin pupils 
of the same grade. It proi>oses by means of initial equating tests in each special ability 
tested, supplemented wherever possible by general intelligence tests, to determine what 
initial superiority, if any, Latin pupils possess and to measure on that basis the relative 
progress of the two groups. 

It is planned to measure these same pupils at intervals during the next two years. 
The final analysis will, whenever possible, be made upon the basis of those Latin and 
non-Latin pupils who remain at the end of two years and who can be paired on the 
basis of their initial scores. 

This testing program is ambitious, and can be carried out even partially only 
through the generous cooperation of departments of research in both universities and 
municipalities. If the response called forth by the announcement of the first series 
of tests is a fair criterion, the committee is justified in feeling that a reasonable portion 
of the program may be carried through. Its plan as presented in the preliminary 
report is exhaustive for the very purx)ose of providing as many points of contact and 
as many fields of common interest and cooperation as possible. 

The committee proposes to go wherever the facts lead. No part of the present 
course is sacred to it. It is a fair statement to say that it is proposed to re-appraise 
the entire content of the present course in the light of the facts disclosed. The present 
reading course in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil may pass the test unscathed, but it will 
require more than tradition to preserve it. The whole question of the content of the 
course is to be opened afresh and without prejudice. 

The committee is proposing, in other words, to find the facts; and if the investiga- 
tion results in the exi>osure of unsightly family skeletons, it does not intend to hesitate 
on that account. It will be borne in mind, however, that the committee's purpose in 
exposing any skeletons is to remove them. If the first half of the program is carried 
out with absolute sincerity, any apparently imsatisfactozy disclosures will be but a 
guarantee that the second half of the program will be prosecuted with equal thorough- 
ness. 

Mason D. Gray, East High School, \ Special Investiga^ 

Rochester, N. Y. \tors for the Amer- 
W.L.Ca&r, Oberlin College, (ican Classical 

Oberlin, Ohio / League 
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President Rugg recently met with the representatives of the organizations which 
have been invited by the Department of Superintendence to meet with them at Chicago 
this winter. He reports that the officers of the department welcomed his suggestion 
for a three-session program of our association this year. In consequence he has already 
started to secure the best i>ossible talent for these meetings. In spite of the high 
standard set in the past, we believe it is safe to predict that those interested in the 
research programs which will occur on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday afternoons 
will find that the program has not only been lengthened but also enriched. For the 
meetings we have been granted the largest room available in any of the hotels. Further 
announcements will be made from time to time. 



Boston. — Dr. Arthur W. Kallom, assistant director of the Department of Educa- 
tional Investigation and Measurement, reports that the problem of cost in connection 
with testing has become a real one at Boston. In order that the department may 
cooperate with the schools to a greater extent the masters (principals) will be required 
to buy their own tests and test materials. The problem of retardation is being in- 
vestigated. He says: ''The statistics collected in Boston on this matter have not 
been at all satisfactory, largely because the question of age has been left to the teacher. 
How far we shall be able to go into the matter, I am not yet certain; but I hope it will 
be possible to carry the study through to completion." Kallom is also organizing a 
course in the measurement of intelligence for a group of kindergarten teachers which 
he believes is going to be both interesting and helpful. 



State University of Iowa. — Dr. H. A. Greene, who succeeds Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh in 
directing Educational Service at the State University of Iowa, outlines the following 
problems for the coming year. First, they are engaged in a state- wide cooperative 
survey of arithmetical abilities to serve as a recheck on the survey of arithmetic made 
in 1915 by Dr. Ashbaugh. The remaining three projects are concerned with silent 
reading, namely: (1) a state-wide study of silent-reading abilities in the state on a 
cooperative basis; (2) experimentation with the p>ossibilities of devices for the meas- 
urement of comprehension in silent reading; (3) the development of at least two 
types of silent-reading tests, one for use as a group test in primary grades and the 
other for use in the upper elementary-school grades. 



University of Michigan. — ^Dr. Clifford Woody, the new director of the Bureau of 
Mental Tests and Measurements, informs us that 38 public school systems of Michi- 
gan are participating in a cooperative testing program launched by the bureau. The 

334 
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testing programs called for the giving of the following tests during the second and 
third weeks of October: 

National Intelligence Tests, Scales A and B. 

Monroe Silent Reading Tests, Form 3, Revised Edition. 

Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic, Forms A and B. 

Buckingham's Extension of the Ayres' Spelling Scale (selected words). 

In order to connect the achievement tests more closely with the improvement of 
class instruction, extended questionnaires concerning teaching practices in the various 
subjects were filled out by the teachers on the days when the tests were given. 

When the data for the individual schoob have been compiled, they will be for- 
warded to the Bureau where comparative records will be assembled and state standards 
determined. 



Iowa State Teachers College, — Professor Fred D. Cram has furnished us with 
an interesting report on a bit of research work he conducted last spring. He calls 
it ''A Tentative Study of the Content of Children's Minds in Respect to Names 
of People in History." Eighth-grade children were given two minutes in which to 
write the names of people who have been great in American history. Data were 
secured from 1,149 children in twenty- three schoob. The study was undertaken to 
ascertain how adequately the subject of American History is being taught and what 
names are impressed upon the children before they leave the elementary schoob. 

Two hundred and thirty-two names were mentioned of which thirteen were women. 
It b interesting to note that Washington and Lincoln were the only names mentioned 
by more than 50 percent of the children, they being Usted by 93 and 87 percent respec- 
tively. Seven others. Grant, Jefferson, John Adams, Roosevelt, Robert E. Lee, Colum- 
bus, and Jackson were mentioned by more than 25 and less than 50 percent of the 
children. Of the names of women, two only, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Betsey Ross, 
were mentioned by more than 10 percent of the children. 

The report is exceedingly interesting but is not specific as to the modification of 
our history work which should be made if this survey reports a truly typical situation 



West AUiSy Wisconsin. — Mr. T. L. Torgerson, director of the Department of 
Educational Measurements, has furnished us with hb Bulletin No. 2 on Tests and Meas- 
urements — a bulletin sent by the department to the teachers and persons directly inter- 
ested in the local situation. The report will be briefed in the next issue of the Jousnal. 



Long Beachf California. — Mr. Ernest P. Branson has favored us with a mimeo- 
graphed copy of what he calls a Research Primer by the Research Committee of the 
Long Beach High School. Ten questions are propounded and carefully answered. 
The questions are as follows: (1) What is intelligence? (2) What is an intelligence 
test? (3) Of what use is such a test? (4) Of what value is the scheme of having X 
and Z divisions. (These letters evidently refer to groups of children selected on the 
basb of intelligence.) (6) What has already been accomplished in the Long Beach 
High School by the use of the Terman Group Intelligence Tests? (7) Can the same 
work be given to X and Z sections? (8) Should a Z division enroll as many pupib as 
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an X division? (9) How should pupils who have been placed in the wrong section be 
adjusted? (10) Who are members of the Research Committee and what can the 
faculty contribute to the committee? The idea seems to be a good one for educating 
the entire teacher group and for informing it as to the activities of the committee. 



Qrand Rapids, Mickigan. — Charles D. Dawson, assistant superintendent in charge 
of research, has sent in three bulletins. One is a bulletin to the principals, giving 
report on Monroe's Diagnostic Test on Fundamentals of Arithmetic, given last June. 
The one thing in the report of perhaps greatest value to our readers is his slogan 
"Every school up to standard, every grade up to standard, and every pupil up to 
standard in the fundamentals of arithmetic by 1925." The second is the annual 
report on the educational status of 35 schools of Grand Rapids as shown by standard- 
bed educational results. The report shows splendid progress over the preceding year 
in each test which was repeated. Mr. Dawson and his co-workers should be congratu- 
lated on securing this attainment. The third bulletin deals with a study of the cost 
per pupil for supervision and of the subject supervised in 39 cities ranging in popula- 
tion from fifty thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand. A brief report of this 
study will be found under Communications. 



A REQUEST FOR REPORTS ON CIVIC- 
EDUCATION 

The Institute of Educational Research, Division of Field Studies of 
Teachers College, Columbia University requests from Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals and Teachers: 

1. Copies of reports, studies or proceedings of committees of schools or 
educational associations, local, state, or national, on CIVIC EDUCATION or 
related subject matter. 

2. Descriptions and reports on experiments in the organization or ad- 
ministration of schools, or in pupil activities and projects or extra mural 
activities carried on tmder school direction or in cooperation therewith. 

This request is made in the interest of an analysis of present conditions 
and tendencies, and of new developments in the field of civic education. 

Copies of such reports should be addressed to: 

Institute of Educational Research, 
Division of Field Studies (Civic Education), 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, New York. 
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COMPARING THE EFFICIENCY OF SPECIAL TEACHING 
METHODS BY MEANS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS* 

Samuel S. Brooks 

District SuperitUendetU, Winchester, New Hampshire 

In the last article five principal factors in a teacher's efficiency 
were distinguished — ^namely, (1) managing ability, (2) natural 
aptitude, (3) method of teaching, (4) interest and industry, and 
(5) personality. The position was taken that no one of these five 
factors can be accurately and objectively measured independently 
of any or all of the other factors. 

Although method was one of the factors mentioned we never- 
theless now propose to measure the efficiency of methods. Note, 
however, that we do not propose to do so independently of the 
other factors. 

In general the efficiency of a teacher and the efficiency of her 
methods are pretty much inseparable. It is a mooted question 
whether or not there can be a good teacher without good teaching 
methods. We hear it argued, for example, that a good teacher 
with a poor method will accomplish more than a poor teacher 
with a good method. This argimient implies that good teachers 
using poor methods may secure better results than poor teachers 
using good methods, in the same way that a good carpenter with 
few and poor tools can do a better job than can the novice with 
the best and most complete set of tools obtainable. We must 
admit that there is much truth in the argument. Sometimes we 
find that a teacher who is ignorant of approved methods but who 
has great natural ability is obtaining better results than another 
teacher who is without natural aptitude but who, perhaps with all 
the advantages of normal training, is using or rather misusing. 



1 This is the seventh article by Superintendent Brooks on the general topic, 
"Putting Standardised TesU to Practical Use in Rural Schools.'' 
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the most approved modem methods. One has the true teaching 
instinct and ability to apply general principles and the other lacks 
these advantages. 

Whatever may be the actual relations between good and poor 
teachers and good and poor methods; we can all agree, I think, 
that the best teachers are those who combine natural aptitude 
with thorough knowledge of up-to-date methods together with 
skill in applying them so as to realize their possibilities. And 
although we cannot measure the efficiency of a teacher's methods 
entirely apart from consideration of her general ability, there is a 
way, nevertheless, by which we can with the help of standardized 
tests obtain fairly accurate comparisons of the efficiency of 
various special methods, taking at the same time full cognizance 
of the teacher's general ability. 

This can be done somewhat as we solve simultaneous equations 
in algebra — that is, by manipulating the various quantities so as 
to eliminate all but one of the imknowns. The value of the 
remaining imknown is readily foimd after the others are equalized 
so as to cancel each other. Yet it cannot be said that the elimi- 
nated quantities are ignored. The manipulations required to bring 
about the conditions suitable for their elimination give them their 
full force in evaluating the result. 

And so, if we are to find the relative values of two or more 
special teaching methods, we must equalize as far as possible 
the conditions imder which those methods are tried out, thus 
eliminating all the imknown quantities but one. The chief of 
these external conditions that would afiFect the accuracy of our 
results are the general ability of the teachers, the average mental 
abilities of the several groups of pupils, and the time devoted to 
class work with the method. 

Now, there are two ways in which we may want to compare 
methods. We may want to discover which of two or more special 
methods of teaching a subject will give the best results when used 
by teachers of equal general ability or we may want to learn which 
of two or more special methods can be used to best advantage by 
a certain teacher. 

To illustrate the first case, suppose we wanted to compare the 
results of drill in the fimdamental operations of arithmetic as con- 
ducted in the usual more or less unorganized manner and without 
much regard for the special difficulties involved in definite types of 
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examples, with results of drill in the same operations by means of 
the Courtis Standard Practice Tests. To do this we should first 
choose our teachers for the trial. Their general ability should be as 
nearly equal as possible in order to eliminate so far as may be any 
inaccuracy in our conclusions due to differences in ability. Two 
teachers with approximately equal ratings by the method de- 
scribed in my last article would serve admirably. One should have 
had no experience with, and if possible no knowledge of, the Cour- 
tis Standard Practice Tests or of similar practice material, while 
the other should have had experience in their use and knowledge of 
their basic principles. It would not do to have the same teacher 
try to handle both methods because, on the one hand, if she had 
had experience with the practice tests, the defects of the haphazard 
procedure would be largely nullified by her knowledge of the 
principles underlying them; while, on the other hand, if she did not 
have such knowledge and experience, the advantages of the Cour- 
tis method would in some measure be lost. 

The next step is to choose two groups of pupils. These groups 
should be neither too large nor too small; neither large enough to 
be cumbersome to handle as a class nor small enough to make 
average scores meaningless. From ten or twelve to twenty in a 
group is probably about right. The pupils in both groups should 
be in the same grade, and the average mental ages and average 
intelligence quotients of the two groups should be as nearly equal 
as possible. The pupils' mental ages and intelligence quotients 
are obtained of course by means of intelligence tests, some uses 
of which will be discussed in a later article. 

As soon as the pupils have been selected, they should be care- 
fully tested by means of standardized tests in the fundamentals, 
and their scores should be recorded. The testing of both groups 
and the scoring of the papers should be done by the same person, 
preferably a person experienced in such work. The period of 
drill should begin as soon as the tests have been given. Care 
should be taken to see that, in each group, exactly the same 
amount of time is devoted to drill in the fundamental operations 
each day. At the end of eight or ten weeks the tests should be 
given again, the scores recorded, and the progress of the two 
groups compared. The difference in progress of the two groups 
will approximate the difference in efiSidency of the two methods. 
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The degree of accuracy of the results will depend upon the 
care with which the tests are given and the degree to which the 
conditions of the drill work are equalized. It is an open question 
whether or not the teachers themselves should be informed of 
the main purpose in view — that is, the purpose of comparing the 
efficiency of the two methods. If we could be perfectly sure that 
both teachers would be thoroughly interested and honest about 
the experiment it would undoubtedly be wise to seek their intelli- 
gent cooperation, since by so doing we should be more likely to 
get the best possible results from both methods. But if, thinking 
that their reputations are at stake, one or both are likely to be 
tempted to stretch the time limit for daily drill or to persuade 
the pupils to drill themselves for speed and accuracy outside of 
class, then it will probably be better to leave them in blissful 
ignorance of the main plot, merely seeing to it that each teacher 
devotes the same amoimt of time to class drill in the fimdamen- 
tals each day. In this way one can infer what each of the methods 
would accomplish under everyday working conditions in the 
hands of equally competent teachers. If one is particularly de- 
sirous of getting the best results of which either method is capabtei 
this purpose may perhaps be accomplished by asking each teacher 
separately to do her very best. 

This particular problem was worked out in my district last 
year with rather interesting and fairly conclusive results. The 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests were not in use in the district 
but, wishing to introduce them the following September, I planned 
ahead to have the stage set for their appearance. That is, before 
the practice tests were introduced generally, I wanted if possible 
to prove definitely that better results could be accomplished by 
their use with less drudgery for both teachers and pupils. 

This was before the teachers' ratings had been computed so I 
did not have their ratings for guides in selecting the teachers to 
carry out the experiment. But I did have the records of progress 
for each school as shown by the September and February tests. 
Wishing to secure as accurate results as possible under the circum- 
stances, I tried the experiment in each of three di£ferent towns. 
To handle the work with the practice tests three teachers were 
selected (one in each town) who had shown interest and capability 
in adapting new ideas to classroom use and whose schools had 
made normal progress during the first half of the year. Five 
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weeks before the end of the winter term these three teachers 
were furnished with the Courtis Standard Practice Tests, Teach- 
er's Manuals, and Students' Practice Pads. I showed them how 
to use the tests, pointed out their advantages, and explained 
the principles imderlying them. Then I told them that for 
special reasons of which they would be informed in due time, I 
was anxious to have them become as expert as possible in using 
the tests by the end of that term. They assured me that they 
would do their best and I believe they did. At any rate, they 
did exceedingly well. 

The other three teachers, one in each town, were chosen be- 
cause their schools had also shown about normal progress for the 
first half of the year, and because of the further fact that they were 
all teachers of many years' experience, somewhat set in their ways 
and not taking kindly to new ideas, but withal hardworking, 
trustworthy, and capable of doing very good work in their own 
ways. In other words, they were good old-fashioned teachers. 

The intelligence tests had been given by this time throughout 
the district and I hastened to get the mental ages and intelligence 
quotients of all the pupils for use in selecting the several groups. 
They were finally selected according to the plan outlined above 
except that the grades in any one school were too small to allow 
of groups of ten pupils being selected from the same grade in 
such a way that the six groups would all average the same in 
both mental ages and I. Q.'s. However, the conditions regard- 
ing M. A.'s and I. Q.'s were strictly observed and allowed for. 
The lowest mental age in any group was 10 years, 9 months 
and the highest was 11 years, 5 months. The I.Q.'s ranged from 
97 to 105. 

Using the Woody scales for measuring the ability of pupils in 
the fundamental operations, I gave the first tests to the six picked 
groups during the first week of the spring term, and corrected and 
scored them myself, tabulating the average scores for each group 
in each subject as shown in Table I, in the colimms marked 
"A." At the time I gave the tests to each group of pupils, I had a 
talk with their teacher, telling her that for very important reasons 
I wanted her to see how much improvement she could bring about 
in that particular group during the ensuing twelve weeks by 
drilling the pupils together just fifteen minutes each day for speed 
and accuracy in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. The 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE SCORES IN THE WOODY SCALES 

(a) Groups not Using Practice Tests 



Operation 


Gsoup 1 


Geo UP 2 


Gsonp3 


AVKRAGES 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


Addition 


11.6 

8.2 

8.5 

5.5 

21.0 


14.8 
10.6 
12.2 
8.5 
25.9 


12.0 
8.4 
8.3 
5.9 

21.0 


14 7 
10.3 
12.0 
8.0 
26.1 


11.8 
7.9 

8.1 

6.1 

22.2 


15.1 
10.5 
12.4 
8.8 
27.0 


11.8 
8.2 
8.3 
5.8 

21.4 


14.8 


Subtraction 


10.5 


MultiDlication 


12.2 


^vision 


8.4 


Mixed fundamentals 


26.3 



(b) Groups Using Practice Tests 



Operation 



Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Mixed fundamentals. 



Group 4 



11.9 
8.1 
8.0 
5.4 

22.0 



B 



16.0 
12.4 
15.3 
9.6 
29.0 



Group 5 



11.7 
8.6 
9.0 
5.7 

19.5 



B 



15.8 
12.2 
15.5 
10.2 
30.0 



Group 6 



11.7 
8.0 
8.4 
5.8 

23.0 



B 



16.3 
11.9 
14.8 
9.3 
29.6 



Averages 



11.8 
8.2 
8.4 
5.6 

21.5 



B 



16.0 
12.2 
15.2 
9.7 
29.5 



three teachers trained for the purpose were directed to use only 
the Courtis Standard Practice Tests for the drill, but to use them 
for all they were worth. None of the teachers had any inkling of 
the real object in view. Yet each one was keyed up to do her 
best after her own fashion. Every pupil in the six groups was 
promised a special holiday for not missing more than one day 
during the term. Pedagogically, of course, this may have been 
questionable, but psychologically it proved very effective; and 
I hoped that the end would justify tiie means. At any rate, I 
know that a large majority of the pupils got their holiday. 

The work was supervised as closely as possible throughout the 
term. Neither from observation nor by questioning pupils could 
I detect any evidence that the rules of the game were being dis- 
regarded by any of the teachers. At the end of twelve weeks the 
pupils were again tested with the Woody scales. The average 
scores for each group were placed in the "B" columns of Table 
I in such a way that each group's second score in each subject 
was opposite its first score in the same subject. According to the 
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table, the average score of the pupils of Group 1 on the first test 
in addition (Column A) was 11.6. The score for the same group 
in the second addition test was 14.8 as shown in the first "B" 
colimm. The scores for the three groups which did not use the 
practice tests were averaged for both first and second tests; and 
they are recorded in the fourth "A'' and "B" columns, while in like 
manner the general averages for the three groups which used the 
practice tests are recorded in the last two columns of the table. 

It will be noted that, according to the "A" columns of the 
general averages, the two main groups, the first consisting of the 
three smaller groups in which the practice tests were not used, 
and the second, of the three groups in which they were used, 
started almost exactly even in the race as might be expected under 
the circumstances. The first score of both groups in addition 
was 11.8 and the first score in subtraction for each group was 
8.2. The remaining first scores differed by but one or two tenths 
of a unit. But this correspondence is no longer apparent when the 
"B" colimms of general averages are considered. The final scores 
of the group using the practice tests are seen to be considerably 
larger than those of the group not using them. The differences 
between the scores contained in the fourth and last "B" columns 
represent the difference in progress of the two main groups. 

The group of pupils drilled with the practice tests has all the 
best of the argument, the difference in progress being sufficiently 
great to prove conclusively considerable superiority for the 
Courtis method properly handled. On the whole, the improve- 
ment of all the groups was surprisingly large for a period of only 
twelve weeks. It amoxmted on the average to about a year of 
progress for the groups which did not use the practice tests and 
to about a year and three-quarters for the group using the prac- 
tice tests. This merely goes to show what can be accomplished 
by intensive work along definite lines when the interest of teach- 
ers and pupils has been thoroughly aroused. 

Now to return to the second way in which we might want to 
compare special methods. Suppose we wish to learn which of 
two or three special methods will give the best results with a 
particular teacher. This is quite a different matter from measur- 
ing the relative efficiency of the methods themselves. Only in 
exceptional cases can methods be accurately compared when 
handled by the same teacher. For such a purpose the teacher 
must be equally skilled in the use of the methods to be compared 
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and without prejudice in favor of any particular method. In 
particular she must have a thorough knowledge of the special 
advantages and disadvantages of each method and know how to 
minimize the latter and make the most of the former. In no 
other way can the methods be given a fair trial. Only an 
exceptionally well-trained and widely-experienced teacher, with 
the impartial mind of a scientist seeking truth through experi- 
ment, can fulfill these conditions. Such teachers are not to be 
found in every school system. 

We know that quite often a method of teaching which has 
proved highly successful when handled by its originator or by 
teachers specially trained by him, has failed miserably when 
introduced into an alien school system where the teachers were 
trained and experienced in other methods. And such failure is 
not to be wondered at. When the mere form of a new method, 
without its spirit, is introduced among workers lacking a knowl- 
edge of the proper technic to accompany the method, and natu- 
rally prejudiced in favor of their own methods, the new method is 
foredoomed to failure. A few of the better teachers, specially 
endowed with adaptability and initiative, may grasp the essential 
advantages of the new method, gradually evolve a suitable tech- 
nic to fit it, and adopt it as their own. But most teachers, finding 
themselves accomplishing less with the new method than they 
did with the old, and longing for the familiar routine, will, imless 
constant supervision prevents, return surreptitiously at least to 
their former procedure-, convinced that there is none better and 
that attempting new methods is a waste of time and trying to the 
nerves. 

Of course if the real interest of the teachers can be aroused in 
the new method by a judicious advertising campaign before it is 
introduced, and if everybody's patience holds out long enough, 
and a definite policy of teacher-selecting and teacher-training 
is carried on, eventually the new method will come into its own 
if it really possesses marked advantages. But in too many 
instances the innovation is discarded as worthless after a few 
months of half-hearted trial without any adequate attempt having 
been made to modify the environment to fit the new method. 
And the chief factors contributing to such failures in attempting 
to introduce new methods of teaching into a school system are 
the indifference of teachers or their actual antagonism toward 
new methods, in general, their lack of knowledge concerning 
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particular new methods, and their lack of foresight and initiative 
in adapting themselves and their ideas to changing conditions. 
Probably the most annoying factor and the one most difficult 
to eliminate is the teacher's mental attitude toward new ways of 
doing things, her clinging to familiar trails, and her aversion to 
breaking new paths even in the interest of finding a smoother, 
shorter, and pleasanter road to her goal. 

Hence new methods, imless real interest and belief in them 
have been aroused in the teacher beforehand, have to contend 
against ignorance and indifference or prejudice from the start. I 
repeat, therefore, that the efficiency of new methods cannot be 
accurately compared with that of old methods if the new ones 
are tested by the very teacher whose own methods are being 
questioned as to their comparative worth. Her attitude is too 
much like that of the hen defending her chickens from the hawk 
that would destroy them, the teacher's chickens being her own 
familiar methods while the hawk is the superintendent with his 
disturbing new ideas. 

We can, however, determine pretty accurately which of two 
methods a teacher can (or will) handle most effidentiy regardless 
of the actual possibilities inherent in the two meUiods. And 
since it is essential that each teacher use, in general, the methods 
with which she can produce the best results, it is also essential 
that we know what those methods are. It will not be found 
profitable, merely for the sake of having certain new methods, to 
enforce their continued use on teachers who cannot or will not 
produce as good results with them as they produce with their 
own methods. So we must have some way of determining whether 
or not teachers are doing as well or better with the new methods 
after using them a reasonable length of time, say six months or a 
year. 

This can be done with the help of standardized tests. First 
select ten or a dozen pupils in the school with mental ages and 
I.Q.'s as nearly equal as it is possible to arrange. Divide them 
into two equal groups that average about the same in mental 
ability. Next test them with some standardized tests in the 
subject for which special methods are to be compared. Then 
have the teacher t^ out two methods, one on each group of 
pupils, over a period of three or four months. At the end of 
that time give the tests again and compare the progress of the 
two groups. 
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Such a trial will not necessarily prove which method is the 
better as regards possibilities, nor with which method the teacher 
could do better if she had the proper inclination and training, but 
it will prove with which method she will do better under exist- 
ing conditions. And that is the essential point. If, after 
preparing carefully for the introduction of a new method of 
teaching some subject, by discussing its possibilities with teachers 
individually and collectively, and by furnishing them with suit- 
able reading material concerning its basic principles, special ad- 
vantages, and technic; if after demonstrating to the teachers the 
proper handling of the method and giving them a reasonable 
length of time to acquire skill in its use; and if after striving in 
every way to arouse their interest and hearty cooperation in giv- 
ing the new method a thorough tryout; if after doing all these 
things and as many more as you can think of, you make such a 
comparison as outlined above and find that a teacher either can- 
not or will not do at least as good work with the new method as 
she did with the old, then it is time to discard either the teacher 
or the method. If your best teachers have succeeded in getting 
superior results by using the new method, it means that the 
method is all right and it may be wise to keep the method and 
get a new teacher. But if your best teachers have failed to get 
better results with the new method after several months of earnest 
effort, it will probably be better to discard the method. 

At any rate, in order that the children may get the most for 
their time and the taxpayers the most for their money, it behooves 
us to make sure that the methods in use in the schools under our 
direction are the most efficient that can be used under existing 
circumstances. We can do this either by selecting and training 
teachers to fit our chosen methods or by selecting methods to 
fit the available teachers. Most emphatically it is not efficiency 
to cling to new methods forced upon untrained or improperly 
trained and often imwilling teachers just because they are up-to- 
date methods, when those teachers are not doing as good work 
with them as with their own methods. Unless we can train our 
teachers successfully in the proper use of the new methods, or 
obtain teachers already trained in their use, we had better stick 
to the old a little longer. Standardized tests will help to prove 
whether or not the new methods are more successful than the 
old methods in a particular environment. Results are more 
important than methods. 



UNRELIABILITY OF INDIVIDUAL SCORES IN MENTAL 

MEASUREMENTS 

John L. Stenquist 

Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, New York City Public Schools 

With the rapid adoption of tests, including both measurements 
of intelligence and of educational achievement for purposes of 
better classification of pupils, a fimdamental fallacy has in a large 
number of cases crept into the statistical procedure, the fallacy, 
namely, of neglecting to take accoimt of the variability of 
individual scores. 

Many users of tests have innocently passed from the former 
considerations of grade or school averages to the consideration of 
the status of individual pupils without making provision for the 
unreliability of a single measurement. Undoubtedly the status 
of the individual pupil is precisely what must be emphasized by 
school administrators in order to obtain any great benefit from 
the use of the tests. But caution must be exercised in taking 
this step lest we fall into serious blimders and reach imsound 
conclusions. 

Average vs. Individual Scores 

When dealing with measurements of a group — say a class with 
an ordinary test of intelligence — we customarily compute the 
class average. The reliability of this average will generally be 
suflSdently high for all practical purposes. On the basis of it we 
are justified in inferring that Class A is brighter in general than 
Class B, that it is less bright than Class C, etc. If a second form 
of the same test is given, the average derived from it will not 
differ greatly from the average for the first form. Such class 
scores are fairly reliable because they are based upon a com- 
paratively large number of measurements. In any such group 
measurement we really have as many samples of tJiat group as 
there are individuals. The imreliabiUty of each score is, for the 
most part, due to chance errors; and these discount each other in 
the long run and can, therefore, be neglected so far as the group is 
concerned. 

When, however, we turn from the consideration of the score 
for the group to the consideration of the score of any individual 
pupil in the group, as determined by a single test, the trust- 
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worthiness of our score is entirely changed. In a second form of 
the same test, the score of a given pupil wiU not necessarily be 
closely similar to his score in the first form. This is due in part to 
lack of sufficient sampling of his ability. Many factors come in to 
change his score; thus he may be physically less fit during one 
test than during the other; he may be emotionally disturbed at one 
time and not at another; the precise tasks required in different 
forms of the same test may for accidental reasons be of unlike 
dfficulty for him, even though they are identical, as shown by 
group averages. Hence we have the net effect of variations about 
an average performance. This phenomenon is probably as well 
known as any other in the whole field of mental measuring; yet, 
it is a common practice totally to disregard it. In attempting to 
classify individual pupils by test results, as is now being done in 
many dties, radical changes in grading are frequently recom- 
mended, entirely neglecting the unreliability due to insufficient 
sampling of each pupil's ability. 

The Amount of Variation in Successive Tests 

The actual variations which may and do occur in a pupil's 
score in successive tests of the same trait are a serious matter 
when we attempt to place him in a specific grade according to any 
one of such scores. To show concretely what happens, the residts 
for a sample class taken at random out of some sixty or seventy 
classes in public school 64, Manhattan, is dted in Table I. The 
tests were given imder closely parallel conditions during a 
period of about four weeks. They were all administered by the 
same teacher, who was one of the most skillful of forty or fifty who 
gave tests. All scoring was carefully verified by a recheck on every 
pupil. An examination of Table I shows the mental age as deter- 
mined by each test, and the average age according to all five tests 
(Column 12). The average age is the most significant as it repre- 
sents five distinct trials on the part of each pupil. Using this as 
the true mental age, the extent to which each pupil deviated 
from it in five trials is shown in columns 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11. 

Table I reads: Pupil No. 1 obtained a mental age of 166 months according to tlie 
National Intelligence Test, Scale A. This was two months less than his mental afe 
as obtained by averaging his results on all the tests he took; his mental afe aooocding 
to the National Intelligence Test, Scale B, was in excess of 180 months or (at least) 
twelve months more than his mental age as obtained by averaging his lesolts €ii all 
the tests he took; etc. 
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TABLE I. KEStTLTS IN TIVE INTELUGENCE TESTS GIVEN BY THE ONE 
EXAMINES TO ONE CLASS 
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Five Parallel Tests of General Intelligence 

While other tests which are often utilized as intelligence 
measures were given, they are not here included because of their 
lower correlations with our criterion. This criterion is the com- 
posite (equally weighted) score in the following six tests: 

1. The National Intelligence Test, Scale A. 

2. The National Intelligence Test, Scale B. 

3. The Haggerty Intelligence Test, Delta 2. 

4. The Otis Intelligence Scale, Advanced. 

5. Meyers Mental Measure. 

6. KeUey-Trabue Language. 

The coeflSdents of correlation for each of the tests in Table I with 

this criterion are: 

National A r =0.801 (» = 560) 

Nationals r =0.788 (n = 518) 

Otis (Advanced) r = . 680 (n = 55 1 ) 
Haggerty, Delta 2 r = . 808 (n = 532) 
Visual Vocabulary r = 0.680 (» = 461) 

In addition to our records in the tests given in Table I, we also 
have records in the Kelley-Trabue Language tests, in the Woody- 
McCall Arithmetic, and in Meyers Mental Measure. These, 
however, correlate with a coefficient of only 0.58 (» = 581), 0.39 
(n=298), and 0.48 (» = 544) respectively, with our criterion. 
National A, and B, and Haggerty are very similar in nature, and 
the Otis test does not differ greatly. Thomdike's Visual Vocabu- 
lary Test while purely a test of word knowledge, correlates 
exactly the same as the more elaborate Otis test. The spurious 
self-correlations do not appreciably operate to the disadvantage 
of any one test. 

Equating Norms 

In turning raw scores into mental ages (to secure a common 
imit) as has here been done, the question of the comparability of 
norms as furnished by the authors of the tests is involved. These 
were equated for all but the Visual Vocabulary Test^ as follows: 
Twenty-seven classes including 1,007 pupils were measured by 
all of the tests; utilizing the published norms every raw score 

* The norms for this test were estabb'shed with great care and careful statistical 
procedure by Mr. R. H. Franzen, Director of Educational Research, Des Moiiies, 
Iowa, on the basis of some ten thousand cases in New York City and vicinity. 
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was then turned into a mental age. These twenty-seven classes 
included ^x eighth-grade, seven seventh-grade, ten sixth-grade, 
and four fifth-grade classes. 

Considering these twenty-seven classes as a unit, each test 
should, if it measures the same thing as the others (as it does 
approximately), and if the norms are comparable, give the same 
mental age to this imit of 1,007 cases. This we did not find to 
be the case. Comparing the average age according to each of 
the tests with the average age according to the Haggerty Delta 2, 
we found that the average age according to the National A was 
13 months higher, and that the corresponding figure for National 
B was 7 . 5 months higher, for the Otis 3 . 7 months higher, and for 
Myers Mental Measure 6.4 months lower. 

The published norms in current usage at the time of our testing 
and the amount of deviation from Haggerty's Norms (which were 
taken as a point of reference, because of the large number of cases 
and their wide geographical distribution) are given in Table 11. 

When we say that the norms for the National Intelligence 
Test, Scale A, were thirteen months higher, we mean that the 

TABLE n. PUBLISHED NORUS USED 



Deviation of 

Norms from 

Haggerty 

Delta 2 



HtKger^, Delu2 

OtiB Advanced 

Meyers Mental Measure... 



40S2&1 76 S8 100 
17 2,128.14 ,W 4.1 47 49 



i 7 months higher 

4<)ft4 months lower 



critical score corresponding to each mental age, as given in the 
manual accompanying the test, was apparently too high, and that 
on the average it represented the children as being thirteen 
months younger mentally than they are represented to be by our 
revision. Accordingly, we lowered the norms for this test, by this 
amotmt thus making them less severe. In effect, this means that 
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for each child when tested by the National Intelligence Test, 
Scale A, we added thirteen months to the mental age which would 
have been obtained according to the author's norms. Sinoilarly 
seven months were added to the ages of children for the National 
Intelligence Test, Scale B, and four months for the Otis Scale. 
In Table I these adjustments have been made. 

Analysis of Variation in Five Tests by the Sample Class 

With these facts in mind we may examine more in detail the 
scores of each pupil in Table I . 

Column 13 shows the average deviation (in months of mental 
age) for each pupil. Twelve pupils out of thirty-three or about 
35 percent deviated on the average in the five tests, ten months 
or more, which for practical purposes is about equivalent to one 
year. If we examine individual cases we find still more serious 
evidence of how precarious a procedure it is to place a pupil 
precisely by a single test. Note Pupil No. 12, for example. If 
his score in National A, had been our sole basis he would have 
been classified as forty-two months younger mentally than he is 
shown to be by National B, and seventeen months younger than 
the average of Ave tests. Again, note Pupil No. 28, who e devia- 
tions in months of mental age are in order: — 18, +20, - 14, —3 
and -|-16. It will make an enormous difference to this pupil 
whether he is classified by National A or by National B tie 
difference in his mental age by these two tests being thirty- 
eight months, or over three years! Almost the same is true for 
pupils 17, 27, 29 and 30. Six extreme cases are also graphically 
shown in Figure 1. Here it is apparent at a glance that the 
variation is very great. A pupil by any one test may easily be 
misplaced by two years. 

The Extreme Cases 

The cases selected for Figure 1 are, to be sure, the most ex- 
treme ones. It is true that most of the cases deviate 'ess. The 
average of the average deviations for the class is 8. 7 months. But 
when we propose reclassification of pupils, we propose classifying 
all of them. All are tested, all are placed. But if as many as a 
third of them may be approximately a year older or younger 
mentally than a single test result shows; and if a few (here we 
have at least six out of thirty-five or some 15 to 20 percent), out of 
every class may be misplaced as much as three or more years, then 
our work is too unreliable to be utilized for classification purposes. 
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and may be no improvement over ordinary teacher-judgment 
methods. We believe that variability as great as that we have 
shown is not unusual. Those who doubt this should provide 
checks upon their results as we have done and first demonstrate 
that the great variability that we have foxmd is the exception. It 
is here maintained that it is the rule; and that unless in utilizing 
tests to diagnose individuals, measures are taken to overcome it, 
the present testing movement will fall into disrepute, because 
tests misapplied cannot do what is claimed for them by enthu- 
siasts. 

In connection with this failure of successive test results to 
agree, we might appropriately raise the question: "Which score 
shall we accept as most significant?" We commonly assume that 
the average is nearest the truth. However, as Thomdike has 
pointed out on several occasions, in nearly all physical feats, we 
take not the average performance but the maximum. We are not 
interested, for instance, in the average height which a pole vaulter 
can clear, but the maximum height. Similarly it would not be 
unreasonable to use the maximum performance in mental feats. 
However, this is beside the main issue, namely, the variation in 
score from test to test. 

The Remedy 

The remedy is clear, and simple, though to be sure it is not one 
to elicit great enthusiasm. What is needed is a more thorough 
testing of each individual pupil — more tests, with equated norms, 
utilizing of course more and more reliable ones as they become 
available, and a more and more precise technic. When our 
results for an individual pupil are even approximately as reliable 
as our averages for classes then they will withstand any criticism 
and will be trustworthy. But this means more labor, more expert 
direction, more test material, and greater cost. 

The very least that may be done is to supplement the single 
thirty-minute intelligence test, now so popular, by at least one 
other — better still by two or three — before extravagant reports 
are made concerning the mental status of individual pupils. To 
repeat: In the past when our inferences were confined to averages^ 
we escaped these invalid conclusions. Now that we propose to 
speak of the individual, we must not overlook the statistical 
implications of the step that has been taken, but provide a technic 
that will make possible what we are attempting. 



THE EFFECT OF KINAESTHETIC FACTORS IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF WORD RECOGNITION IN 

THE CASE OF NON-READERS^ 

Grace M. Fernald and Helen Keller 
University of Calif omia^ Southern Branch 

The cases reported in this paper are all those of children of normal 
mentality who have failed to learn to read after three or more 
years in the public schools* In all cases but one the vision was 
normal. The method described here was used only after the child 
had been given several weeks of individual instruction by recog- 
nized methods and had failed to make any improvement. 

Many children who have been brought to us as non-readers 
with individual instruction and proper motivation, learned to 
read quite easily by ordinary methods when they were given 
individual instruction and proper motivation; others proved to be 
mentally deficient. In five years we have foimd only seven cases 
of actual non-readers, even though children have been brought to 
us from all parts of the state. In all seven cases the presumption 
of mental deficiency had been made as the explanation of the 
reading failure. In all but one case, however, the intelligence 
quotient Was found to be at least 100 by the Stanford Revision. 

Method 

1. Learning first words. — The child was asked to tell some 
word he would like to learn. The word was written in large script 
on the blackboard or with crayola on cardboard. The child looked 
at the word, saying it over to himself and tracing it if he wished 
to do so. The tracing was done with the first two fingers of the 
right hand (or of the left hand if the child was left-handed) resting 
on the copy. It was never done in the air or with pencil. When the 
child was sure he knew the word, the copy was erased and he 
attempted to write the word, saying the syllables to himself as he 
wrote them. If he was unable to write the word correctly, the 
entire process was repeated imtil the word could be written with- 
out the copy. At no stage of the performance was he allowed to 
copy the word. After a few words had been learned in this way, 

> This paper is to be foHowed shortly by two others, giving the results of experi- 
ments with first grade children and of experiments in spelling. The bibliography will 
be published with the final paper. 

355 
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he was shown the word in print as well as in script. The next 
day he was shown the word in print only. If he failed to recog- 
nize it, it was written for him. If he still failed to recognize it, 
it was retaught as on the first presentation. 

2. Spontaneous sentences, — After the first few days the child 
began to ask for sentences instead of words. A sentence was then 
written and he learned the words comprising it, fiinally writing 
the entire sentence as many times as he wished — always from 
memory, never from copy. 

The sentences the child had requested were then printed on 
cardboard or were typewritten. These sentences and others, 
made of the same words, were read by the child. The same 
words were repeated in different sentences from day to day. 

3. Words in context or story selected by the child. — ^As soon as 
the child was able to make out simple sentences, he was taken to 
the library and allowed to select a book. The first paragraphs 
read were worked over in the following manner. Before the 
reading, each word which had not already been learned was ex- 
posed through an adjustable slit in a piece of cardboard. If the 
child failed to read the word it was pronoimced for him. He pro- 
nounced and then wrote the word (as before without looking at 
the copy). If he had diflSculty in writing the word after seeing 
it in print, it was written for him and taught from the script as 
in the case of the first words. 

4. Apperception of phrases. — After the words in the new 
paragraph had been taken up in this manner, brief exposures of 
the words were given imtil the child was sure of them. When 
recognition was immediate for every word, the slit was adjusted 
to phrases, and flash exposures of the various phrases were given. 
The exposures were never long enough to permit the phrases to 
be read word by word. As many successive exposures as were 
necessary for recognition were given. After the entire paragraph 
had been worked over in this way, the child was told to read the 
paragraph to himself and report what he had read. 

5. Silent reading for content. — ^As soon as possible the child 
was encouraged to read to himself. There was na difi&culty in 
any of our cases in getting him to do this after his progress had 
gone into the fourth phase as described above. 
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Description of Cases 

Seven cases have been successfully treated to date. Four 
of these are described in the following pajres. ' In one case, in- 
cluded under the above statement, the work is incomplete at the 
present time, but the results showed normal progress during the 
period of experimentation. Two additional cases, one from New 
York, and one from Colorado, now xmder investigation, have both 
reached the third stage. In the latter of these two cases the 
child is now able to learn new words rapidly from print and to 
write them correctly although he was unable to read or write his 
own name two months ago. 

CASE I. BOY (leSTER) 

Age (December, 1916) 10-2; mental age (Binet-Simon, 1911 Scale), 
9-0. Re-tested December, 1920; age, 14-2; mental age (Stanford Revision), 
13-4; I. Q., 94. Vision, normal. 

School history. — Lester had been in the public schools of Los Angeles for 
five years (including one year in the kindergarten). When brought to our 
notice he had been in the second grade of the Normal Training School for 
two months, having been entered in the Training School as a last resort after 
his failure in the city schools. On account of his size, he was first placed in 
the second grade; but, as he was unable to distinguish one-syllable sight words, 
he was put back into the first grade. Here a special effort was made to teach 
him to read in a smaU group where special instruction was possible. Since 
he made no progress whatever, he was reported to the psychology depart- 
ment as mentally deficient. 

As the results of the mental test did not show sufficient retardation to 
account for his complete inabDity to read, we kept the boy under observation 
for some time. The case came to our notice at a time when we were particu- 
larly engaged with poor spellers. Accordingly, we put Lester into a group of 
our worst spellers, where individual work was being done. 

Method, — The work in the spelling class referred to was being conducted 
in the following manner: The children watched while the word was written 
on the blackboard or on cardboard. They said the word over to themselves, 
tracing it with their fingers if they wished to do so. The tracing was done 
with the first two fingers of the right (or left) hand in contact with the copy. 
Tracing in the air or with pencil did not seem to produce the same results as 
tracing with the fingers. When each child was sure of the word, it was 
erased or otherwise removed from view, and the child wrote the word, saying 
the syllables to himself as he wrote them. He was allowed to write the 
word as many times as he wished, provided he did not copy it from a previous 
writing. Except for this special work in spelling, the method was the same 
as that described on page 355. 

Results, — Lester developed a craze for writing words. He would 
work at it by the hour, tracing words over and over again. To our surprise, 
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after the first week, he seemed to be able to write from memory words 
which he had written previously several days in succession. 

We had the same words which he had learned to write printed; and 
each time the boy wrote a word in script we showed him the corresponding 
printed form. Recognition was developed almost immediately for the 
words he had written. At first he learned only two or three words a week, 
then several a day. After about two months, he was able to look at a word 
in print, say it over to himself, and write it correctly. This was true even of 
words of three and four syllables. At this stage of his development, after 
he had once written a word, he would almost invariably recognize it on 
successive presentations. Yet, on the other hand, if told a word over and 
over again on successive days, he failed to recognize it unless he wrote it. 

Since the boy was interested in history, and especially in the war, we chose \j 
a history of the United States as our first book. The method employed 
is described in the introductory statement on method. 

Unfortunately we had no idea of the significance of the work and kept 
no records of the exact words written from day to day, as we did in our later 
cases. Much of the writing was done on the blackboard and inmiediately 
erased. 

The boy seemed suddenly to go ahead by jumps. At the end of five 
months he was reading so readily that we had a demonstration before his 
various first- and second-grade teachers. They refused to believe that he was 
actually reading until they brought books selected by themselves and tried 
him out with both oral and silent reading. 

After six months in the University Training School, the family moved 
and the boy went back to the regular city schools. 

December 15, 1920, just four years after our first experience with Lester, 
we found him doing satisfactory work in the seventh grade of the dty schoob. 
His teacher was surprised when we asked about his reading, and said he was 
an inveterate reader. 

TABLE I. RESULTS OF READING TESTS 



/ 



Date 


Test 


Results 


Dec 1916 


Several 


Zero on all tests; could not read or write words like "cat" 


Dec 1920 


Kansas 

Silent, 
Fonnll, 
Test 2 


Lester's Results 


Standard 


Ability Shown 




Rate 
106 


Comprehension 
24.7 


Rate 
106 

(For 
Eighth 
Grade) 


Comprehension 
7th Grade, 23 
8th Grade, 26.4 


Rate 

8th 

Grade 


Comprehension 
Above 7th 
Grade 



Note: Lester had oever leen any of the upper grade Kansas Silent Reading TesU before the test 
was given December 1920. 

Summary of case. At the age of ten years, after over four years in th% 
elementary grades of the public schools, Lester was totally unable to read. 
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In six months he developed from a zero score in reading ability to ready word 
recognition. For the last three and a half years, without further special 
instruction, his development in both silent and oral reading has been per- 
fectly normal. During this period he has advanced from the first to the 
seventh grade. 

CASE II. BOY (henry) 

Age, 9-8; Mental Age (Stanford Revision), 12-8; I. Q., 131. Vision, 
normal. 

School history. — Henry entered the kindergarten of the University 
Training School when five years old, and has attended the same school 
continuously to date, except for part of one year lost on account of measles 
and whooping cough. 

He seemed unable to learn to read or spell although he had been given 
individual instruction, including driU in phonics. He was referred to the 
psychology department as a possible mental defective. Although the 
results of the mental tests indicated unusual ability, he was found to be below 
second-grade rating in the Kansas Silent Reading Test and in the Ay res 
Spelling Scale. He also failed completely in all tests for phonics. 

Method. — The method was the same as that previously described, except 
that Henry did not tend to trace the words. He would look at a word which 
had been written for him, say it over slowly, have the copy removed, and then 
write it saying each syllable as he wrote it. He soon developed considerable 
skiU in writing words in this way; but he was very slow at first in making 
the association between the word he had written and the printed word. 
In the beginning it was necessary to present each word daily for five or six 
days before the association with the printed word was formed. 

There was so little progress for the first few weeks that the psychology 
department was consulted repeatedly with reference to the seeming failure of 
the boy to develop word recognition. His mother came often to observe and 
expressed herself as convinced that it was simply another failure. She felt 
that she had tried everything. Besides being in a small class with a particu- 
larly successful teacher, he had received special help at home and special work 
in phonics with the reading department. Every effort had been made to 
encourage the boy; he had even been promoted to the fourth grade in order 
to try the effect of encouragement. As he could do nothing with fourth- 
grade reading and spelling he went back into the special study room. It 
was with difficulty that we obtained the mother's consent to have the boy 
tested mentally. She has since told us that she was afraid he would be 
found mentally deficient. When informed of the results of the test, she was 
frankly skeptical. It shoifld be stated, however, that she was very careful 
not to let the boy know of her discouragement and that she cooperated with 
us throughout the experiment. 

After the fifth week Henry suddenly began to make such rapid progress 
that it was almost impossible to keep track of him. He could write any word 
after a single presentation and after he had once written it, he would recog- 
nize it in either script or print on subsequent presentation. As one of the 
student teachers expressed it, ht was "on." Five weeks after our first work 
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with him, he wrote the word Switzerland after one presentation and recognized 
it in print twenty-four hours later. 

Henry's first reading was in the second reader. It was necessary to 
write the new words and to have him write them before he could recognize 
the word on subsequent presentations. The development of a reading 
vocabulary was very rapid, however, after the first few weeks, since it was 
rarely necessary for him to write a word more than once, and since he was 
able to give one glance at the printed word, say it, and write it. He worked 
much by himself, asking anyone to pronounce a word, and then writing it ofif 
on a slip of paper. 

From the time when Henry began working alone it was difficult to keep 
track of his progress. By May, three and a half months after we began the 
experiment, he was working out many new words without having them 
pronoimced for him or without needing to write them. Though he had re- 
ceived no instruction in phonics since the experiment began, and had seemed 
at that time to have no knowledge of them, a test given May seventeenth 
showed the beginning of the development of the recognition of phonetic 
units. 

Work was begun in February and discontinued in June at the close of 
the school year. The mother reported that the boy Tead everything avail- 
able during the summer — library books, newspapers, advertisements, etc. 
On his return to school he went into the regular fifth grade. At the date of 
this writing (March, 1921), he is doing satisfactory work in all his subjects. 
Formal tests given in November showed his ability to be between that of the 
fourth and fifth grade according to both the Starch and Kansas tests, and 
above that of the sixth grade according to the Gray Oral Reading Test. 

Formal reading, spelling, and phonics tests. — The following results were 
obtained from tests of spelling, reading, and phonetics. On January 30, 
1920, Henry was given a selection of words from Colunm I of the Ay res 
Spelling Scale. His rating was ten percent, and the character of this 
performance may be judged from the fact that the second-grade standard 
for these words is fifty percent. The following are the word forms as he 
actually wrote them, the words in parentheses being the correct forms. 

1. I (catch) 8. gon (gone) 15. bay (buy) 

2. lake (black) 9. se (suit) 16. spo (stop) 

3. wrme (warm) 10. trak (track) 17. wa (walk) 

4. inles (unless) 11. w (watch) 18. grat (grant) 

5. Cothing (clothing) 12. daas (dash) 19. soke (soak) 

6. be (began) 13. fell (fell) 20. nu (news) 

7. ababl (able) 14. fight (fight) 

On April 25, 1920, another selection of words was given from Colunm I 
of the Ay res scale. This time Henry's record was ninety-five percent which 
compared favorably with the standard for the fifth grade (ninety-four per- 
cent). 

On February 6, 1920, and again on November 22, 1920, Henry was 
tested with the Kansas Silent Reading Test, Form I, Test I, with the follow- 
ing results. In the first test his rate score was 36 and his comprehension 
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score was 4. The lowest grade for which standards on the Kansas Silent 
Reading Test are available is the third grade. For this grade the standard 
in rate is 52 and in comprehension, 7.2. Thus, Henry's performance was 
considerably below that which one would expect of a typical third-grade 
child. On the second application of the test (November, 1920) Henry's 
rate score was 103 and his comprehension score was 18. This compares 
favorably with the fifth-grade standard of 89 for rate and 19 for compre- 
hension. 

On November 22, 1920, Henry took the Starch reading test for the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. His scores in comparison with the standards for 
each of these grades follow. 





Henky's Scoke 


Standard 


Test 


Speed 


Comprehen- 
sion 


Speed 


Comprehen- 
sion 


3rd grade 
4th grade 
5th grade 


2.3 
3.2 
2.6 


33 
31 
21 


2.1 
2.4 
2.8 


20 
24 
33 



Phonics test, — ^Although every eflFort has been made to teach Henry 
phonics in the second and third grades, the results of all phonics tests in 
January, 1920, were entirely negative. He had no idea of the sound signifi- 
cance of letter combinations. 

The following results were obtained in tests given by the reading 
department. No instruction in phonics had been given since the experiment 
was started. 

Test Given May 17th, 1920 

1. ash — bash, hash, mash, crash, flash, nash 9. am — ^fan, sam, fan 

2. in — ^fin, sin, bin, lin, tin, men 10. He — 

3. ed—bed, led, he 11. a//— fall, ball, mall, hall, tall, daU 

4. et — let, set 12. inch — ^pinch 

5. ind — blind, sind, find, dind 13. aU — ^pale, fale, sale, male, tale 

6. <m^— bing 14. age — page, cage, mage 

7. end — fend, send, senll, mend 15. ad — sad, mad, lad 

8. ase — ^base, mose 

Test Given December 24th, 1920 

1. hach—ndLf tack, mack 9. aiM^— hand, sand, cand 

2. oil— ball, tall, call, mall 10. anf— rand, dang, sang 

3. ate — ^hate, mate, fate, late 11. ank — sank, bank, flank, tank 

4. ent — ^rent, ment, sent, tent 12. ark — ^mark, hark, lark 

5. ing — ring, sting, bing 13. atch — catch, match, atach 

6. otp— wow, cow, row 14. ech — ^reck, heck 

7. air — ^hair, lair, rain 15. end — attend, blend, afend 

8. ot^-mafl, lail, fafl, rail 16. «r«— sure, picture 
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Summary of spelling and reading tests, — (a) Spelling: Progress from below 
second grade to fifth-grade standing in three months, (b) Reading: Prog- 
ress from much less than third-grade record to fifth-grade in six months, 
(c) Phonics: Although no instruction had been given in phonics between 
January and May, and although Henry seemed to have no knowledge of 
phonics at the earlier date, tests given at the later date showed the develop- 
ment of associations between many letter combinations and their sound 
values. Tests given in December of the same year showed his knowledge of 
phonics to be quite equal to that of the average child in the fifth grade. 

Summary of case, — A year ago, Henry was not able to do second-grade 
work in reading and spelling. After four months' instruction, he was put 
into the fifth grade and has had no difficulty in keeping up to the fifth- 
grade standards for the five months of this year. He is now in the second 
half of the fifth grade, and is reported as reading books of every description 
out of school hours. 

CASE ni. BOY (fRED) 

A|(fe, 9-2; mental age (Stanford Revision), 9-3; I. Q., 100. Vision, 
right, normal; left, two-thirds normal. 

School history. — Fred attended the public schoob of Riverside, Califor- 
nia, where he entered the kindergarten at the age of five. He spent three 
years in the first grade. He entered the University Training School, Sep- 
tember, 1920, and was placed in the second grade but made no progress during 
the first month. He was unable to read words of one syllable, and conse- 
quently was too poor to be tested by any formal test. He was sent to the 
Psychology Department for a mental test with the definite suggestion that 
he be transferred to one of the public school rooms for the mentally deficient. 
The child had so much the appearance of a mental defective that we were 
surprised at the results of the mental tests. 

A month after his entrance into the University Training School Fred 
was given tests in phonics and in spelling. In phonics he wrote such unre- 
lated forms as the following: for on, am; for at, oot; for m, tn; for ish, ih. 
In spelling he missed all but two of eight words, writing the following forms 
for the words given in parentheses: 



f dAP <-" 3" L-Aj^'^' 
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First phase — learning first wards. Fred spent the morning learning to write 
the four words will, you, am, boy, all of which he had asked for. The words 
were taught one at a time; each being written by the teacher on the board. 
Fred said each word over and traced it with his fingers until he was sure he 
could write it. It was then erased, and he attempted to write it. If the 
first attempt was not successful, the entire process was repeated until the 
word was written correctly. 

Fred succeeded in writing each of the words correctly in the course of 
the morning. In the afternoon he attempted to rewrite the same words with 
the following results: W (for wiU); Yo (for you); ow (for am); b (for boy). 
The words were retaught and then written correctly. He then asked for the 
word "I/* and wrote: 

I am o boy 

He wrote this sentence with his left hand, then with his right. There is 
little difference in the performance with the two hands, but Fred says he 
likes the left hand better. He usually writes on paper with his left hand 
and on the board with hb right. 



TABLE II. RECORD OF FIRST WORDS LEARNED BY FRED 



Date 




Number 


Date 




Number 


(October) 


Word 


of Times 
Presented 


(October) 


Word 


of Times 
Presented 


6 


wiU 


2 


7 




1 


7 







7 


yes 


2 


6 


you 


5 


8 




1 


7 




2 


25 







8 




1 


8 


last 


3 


25 







10 




2 


6 


am 


3 


11 


litUe 


1 


7 




1 


12 







8 







11 


Pine 


2 


6 


boy 


1 


12 







7 







11 


tree 


1 


7 


door 


2 


13 







7 


box 


3 


11 


grew 


5 


7 


open 


1 


13 







7 


mouse 


4 


11 


woods 


5 


7 


and 


2 


13 







8 




2 


12 


October 


2 


8 




2 


13 







25 







12 


of 


1 


7 


we 


1 


13 







7 


day 


3 


12 


words 


2 


7 




1 


21 







7 
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October seventh, — He wrote correctly from memory the four words which 
he had learned the previous day, then asked for door and hex. After working 
for some time on these words, he asked for open, adding ''then I'U learn the 
next and I can write open the door,^^ When the word open was written by 
the teacher, Fred said, "Erase it quick so I can write it." He next asked for 
the sentence Open the box till the mouse jumps out. The word mouse had to be 
presented four times before Fred could write it correctly. By "presented" 
is meant that the word was written by the teacher and traced by the pupil 
until the pupil felt sure he could write it. 

Table II gives the record of the first words learned by Fred and the 
number of times it was necessary for each to be presented before he was 
able to write it correctly. Table II also shows the r^ults of attempts to 
write the same words on later dates. The words were all asked for by Fred. 

For the next three weeks Fred went through an orgy of writing. He 
wrote blackboards full of words, then began to write sentences, and finally 
wrote the letter to his father, as shown in Figure 2. jixfif ^,, 




tcr corTYw /Ml 
.0 



'lirnjJlayrme^^a, 



y^/auiJj^ 



FIGURE 2. LETTER WRITTEN BY FRED WITHOUT ASSISTANCE NO- 
VEMBER 10, 1921 (the words in the letter had been 

PREVIOUSLY ASKED FOR AND LEARNED) 

This letter is only one specimen of the spontaneous compositions with 
which the boy kept himself occupied by the hour. It was written six weeks '^^ 
after the attempt to write the words given in Figure 1. He was constantly 
asking for new words which he learned and wrote from memory. For over a 
month after writing his first sentence, Fred seemed to care little about 
subject matter, so absorbed was he in mastering the mechanics of writing. 
He worked so constantly and so hard that it was necessary to force him to 
leave the room at recess and at the close of school. He looked up one day 
after working for two hours at new words and exclaimed, "You know I 
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scarcely ever used to get promoted and now just look at all I am learning." 
As soon as we attempted to teach him words without having him write 
them, his interest was lost. He would try to learn them by sajdng them 
over and looking at them, but would soon become discouraged and would 
fail to recognize the words after repeated presentation. This attitude in the 
early stage of the experiment is particularly interesting, because at the 
present time (March, 1921) Fred no longer wishes to write unless he has 
something special to say, but is reading everything he can get hold of. He 
is as eager over making out new words without writing them as he ever 
was over the writing process. 

Second phase — The association of written with printed words. — Words 
for which Fred asked were written for him on the typewriter or were shown 
him in print after he had written them. Simple reading exercises were given, 
using the words he had written. 

V* ( Table III shows the results with the first words studied for the purpose 
of reading.; The printed word was first shown the boy and then written for 
him. He studied it on first presentation as he did the words in Table II, 
but he was not asked to write a word a second time unless he failed to recog- 
nize it on later presentations. Column 3 shows the number of presentations 
necessary before the word was written correctly. 



TABLE III. 



RESULTS OF FIRST WORDS PRESENTED FOR 
READING PURPOSES 



Date of 




Number 


Date of 




Nuirber 


first 


Word 


of pres- 


first 




of pres- 


presenta- 




enta- 


presenta- 


Word 


enta- 


tion 




tions 


tion 




tions 


(Oct. 






(Oct. 






1920) 






1920) 






14 


pussy 


2 




build 


3 




where 


3 




tired 


3 


15 


fur 


4 


20 


month 


3 




would 


4 




sleep 


1 




rings 


2 




dinner 


1 




thanked 


3 


21 


chair 


1 




fields 


1 




bowl 


2 




over 


1 




middle 


2 


18 


sunshine 


2 




bears 


1 


19 


great 


2 


25 


heard 


1 




name 


1 




across 


1 



Third Phase — Writing the word from memory after looking at the printed 
copy and having the word pronounced. — Within six weeks after the experiment 
was started, it was never necessary for Fred to have the word written for him. 
He was able to look at printed words of several syllables, say them over to 
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himsdf . and write them correctly from memory. On November seventeentli 
he wrote ditappoinled, deparlmenl, unmrsily, and trainiitg after seeing 
the words once in print. A week later he recognized all of these words with- 
out any hesitation, and without having seen them in the intervaL 

Dneiopment of prajtcts in connection with Teading and wriling. Novem- 
ber seventeenth. — ^Fred suddenly decided that be wanted to draw, and was al- 
lowed to do so as long as he wished. He d^w a picture of a cannon and then 
of a bouse and garage witb heating system. >-His picture of the garage is shown 
in Figure 3. It was then suggested that he label bis pictures, and this idea 
pleased him greatly. He learned to write the fotlowiag seven words and used 
them as labels: cannon, shells, pipe, slept, windim, garage, furnace. 



1J_-L 



Ll^- 



m^ 



FIGURE 3. PHOTOGRAPH OF ONE OF FHED'S DIAGRAMS j 

November eighteenth. — He wrote correctly without presentation the 
following words which he had previously learned: yon, ride, bicycle, furnace, 
hide, pipes, rope, because, garage, cannon, want, Riverside, December, October, 
will, live. He then wrote above the words on the blackboard, "These words 
are saved." 

November nineteenth. — He was taken to the library and allowed to select 
two books: Lynde's Physics in the Bousekold, and a book on plumbing. 
From November nineteenth till December sixth, Fred drew and labelled 
diagrams, finding the words in physics and plumbing books. He was still 
unable to recognize new words, after he had been told what they were, 
unless he wrote them. One writing even of very difficult words was usually 
all that was necessary for word recognition. 

November twenty-second.— Fred read the following paragraph without 
being told any words cTcept those enclosed in parentheses: 

The cooler water in the radiator (being heavier) ^nksfrom the radiator 

into the furnace (boiler) and (forces) Che hot water from the (bdler) into 

the radiator. This hot water gives up its heat to the air in the room and 

(thus) cools (contracts) and becomes heavier. It then sinks back into the 

boiler and force* more hot water into the radiator. 
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This para'praph was read just one and a half months from the time 
when the boy could not read the simple sentence "I am a boy." He stumbled 
over a simple word like thus which he had never written, but had no difficulty 
in reading any of the^much harder words which he had written. He was 
told thus each time he failed to read it, but was quite imable to recognize it 
on later presentations until he had written it, after which he recognized it 
whenever it occurred. 

December sixth. — Fred suddenly stopped drawing and labelling diagrams 
and began writing on the blackboard sentences which he would sometimes 
illustrate with pictures. These sentences and others, containing the same 
words, were then typewritten and given him to read. For example, the follow- 
ing sentences with a picture of a racing machine at the top of the sheet were 
written after a visit to the automobile machine shop. 

A RACER 
This 18 a fine automobile. 

It has four wheels on it. They have tires and mud guards. 
It has a steering gear, and a crank on the front. 
It has a windshield. It has a radiator. 
It is a Mack and it is a racer. 
It runs awfully fast. 
Gasdine runs the engine. 
The radiator has water in it to cool the engine. 
The engine has eight cylinders. 
This machine has United States tires. 
The engine is a fine one. 
The fan helps keep the engine cool. 
This machine can turn comers going very fast and it won't wreck. 

December 13, 1920. 

The following 206 words, written from October sixth to December 
twenty-second inclusive* are arranged in the order of the frequency with 
which Fred used them. The numeral after each word indicates the number 
of times it was used. 

On December 22 all the words in this list were shown to him and he 
recognized all of them except the four marked with an asterik. 



I 

these. 



and., 
this., 
the., 
to.... 



like.. 



la. 



.25 
.22 
.18 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.13 

.11 



water 


11 


want 


10 


it 


9 


cool 


8 


furnace. 

ride 


8 

^8 


hot 


7 


win. 


7 



because 8 

cannon. 6 

has 6 

pipes 6 

radiator 6 



can 5 

day 5 

engine 5 

garage 5 

hide 5 

live. « 5 



me 5 

oa 5 

Riverside 5 

worda .5 

come .4 

draw..... .4 

fine.. .4 

fur .4 

Htde. .4 

October .4 

*page. .4 
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saved., 
tired.... 
where., 
would.. 

ye» 



bicycle. 

box 

boy 

build... 
C'»r 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

chimney ? 

crank 3 

December 3 

' door ~ 3 

fast 3 

^onth 3 

mouse 3 

Mrs 3 

rope 3 

stay 3 

up 3 

with 3 

write 3 

are 2 

arithmetic 2 

autumn 2 

cold 2 

have 2 

heating 2 

in 2 

last 2 

love 2 

machines 2 

mama 2 

now 2 

of 2 

open 2 

pipe 2 

pussy 2 

read 2 

rings. 2 



sun 2 

saw 2 

school 2 

send 2 

sunshine. ^ 2 

system ^....2 

tank 2 

•thanked 2 

tires 2 

umbrellas. 2 

university 2 

we 2 

wires 2 

window 2 

wood 2 

won't 2 

wreck 2 

across. 1 

air 1 

an 1 

as 1 

auto 1 

automobile 1 

awfully 1 

ball 1 

bears 1 

beat 1 

belong 1 

birthday 1 

blew 1 

board 1 

boat 1 

bought 1 

boiler 1 

bowl 1 

bridge 1 

buttoned 1 

buy 1 

cackle 1 

carry 1 

chair 1 

circus 1 



closer 1 

coming 1 

comers. 1 

cylinders. 1 

daddy..^ 1 

dear 1 

department 1 

didn't 1 

dinner 1 

disappoint 1 

drew 1 

easy 1 

eight 1 

expect 1 

fan 1 

faster 1 

fields 1 

fireplace. 1 

four 1 

front 1 

garden 1 

gasoline 1 

gear 1 

give 1 

going 1 

grew 1 

heard 1 

help 1 

here 1 

holiday 1 

house 1 

hurt 1 

•journey 1 

letter 1 

lot 1 

lazy 1 

middle 1 

motor 1 

mud guards 1 

my 1 

name 1 

never 1 

November 1 



one., 
over, 
pin... 
pine, 
play. 



.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 



plough. ^ 1 

poles. 1 

racer^ 1 

raflroad 1 

riding 1 

rose 1 

run 1 

runner 1 

shells. 1 

shoe 1 

sign ^ 1 

sit 1 

sky 1 

sleep 1 

sometime. 1 

spark plug 1 

stand 1 

steering 1 

steps. 1 

tail 1 

than 1 

that 1 

track 1 

training 1 

tricks. 1 

trolley 1 

turns 1 

unable 1 

under 1 

United Sutes 1 

very 1 

walk 1 

wheels 1 

wire 1 

writing. 1 



All but four of the words in the above list were asked for by Fred and 
learned because he wished to read or to write about some particular thing. 
The four exceptions were "department," "disappointed," "university," 
and "training" which were given to demonstrate the readiness with which he 
could learn new words. 
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The numbers after the words indicate the number of separate occasions 
upon which the word was written in context. The boy often wrote a word 
over and over again voluntarily, erasing it each time it was written, but as 
no record was kept of this the actual number of times each word was written 
is much greater than indicated. 

December twenty-second. — Fred began to ask for new words and to 
remember them without writing them. December twetUy-fourth — January 
fourth. — Christmas vacation. 

Fourth phase — Ability to pronounce new words if they resemble words 
already written, January twenty-fifth. — Fred sounded out the word mother, 
then said it over several times. He was quite excited over being able to say 
the word without being told, and began to attempt the same thing with other 
words. 

February fourth. — He worked out, without writing or any help, the 
following words: surprised, roar, fright, noise, thirsty, dirty, middle. He 
had to be told dreadful, pronounced towards, to-wards, and vines, tH-nSs. He 
read the fable of the Fox and the Lion to himself and told the story, giving 
every detail. He had never heard or read the story before. 

March third. — Words were given to Fred from the pages of the third 
reader. The longer words on various pages were given out of context to see 
whether he could read them without having them pronounced. All the 
words were new to Fred so far as we know. He read all the words iorthe 
foUnwipg list, mispronouncing only those which are starred. In each case 
the mispronunciation is indicated. ^ ' 



r- 



enough 


money 


roasting 


•5nly 


crowing 


with 


ashes 


wounded 


screamed 


tripped 


quite 


howled 


tumbled 


*w&nnth 


loaded 


stolen 


midnight 


frozen 


lazy 


empty 


*ch&mber 


traveler 


healthy 


shoulder 


^quarreling 


chestnut 


branches 


•cruelly 


quarrel 


graceful 


whining 


brooks 


mistress 


^grinned 


♦rftttling 


California 


maid 


monkey 


apple 


state 


M^abled 


second , 


grave 


series 



At the date of writing this paper (March 1921), Fred's progress is so 
rapid that it is difficult to keep records. He takes library books home, 
reads to himself, and has to be told only such words as might trouble any 
child of his age. He has been in the regular third grade for two weeks and 
is having no difficulty with the work. If his progress continues at the present 
rate, he should be able to make up the one year necessary to put him in the 
grade appropriate to his chronological age. 

Summary of case. — In October 1920, Fred could not read or write even 
monosyllabic words. He failed completely in all tests for reading, spelling, 
and phonics. His school report showed steady attendance with failure of 
promotion in the city schools of Riverside, California. It was taken for 
granted that he was mentally deficient imtil mental tests proved him normal. 



/^i 
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At the beginning of the experiment his progress was very slow. He 
seemed wholly dependent on tracing the words first learned and continued 
to trace for over two months. His development went through well-marked 
stages, with the transition from one stage to the next apparently quite 
sudden. 

In March 1921, five months after the experiment was started, he was 
reading and writing (spelling) well enough to go into the regular third grade. 
He was taking library books home to read to himself and could read any ordi- 
nary story and give its content.* 

CASE VI. Ooe) 

Age Qune 1919), 12-5; mental age (Stanford Revision), 15; I. Q., 120. 
Vision, normal. 

Although incomplete, this case is reported because it differs in certain 
respects from our other cases. In the first place, in spite of the fact that the 
boy showed almost no ability in reading or spelling, he did not have to go 
through the first two stages described on page 355. From the very start 
he could write a word from memory, after seeing the printed word, having it 
pronounced for him, and pronouncing it himself. Thus, he was able to begin 
with what had proved the third stage in all our other cases. In the second 
place, the experiment was discontinued before the fourth stage was reached. 
Joe had learned many new words so that he could read fairly well on certain 
topics; the work with rapid apperception of phrases had been begun; but 
the stage had not been reached in which new words were appercdved on the 
basis of their resemblance to words already learned. The progress of the 
case during the year and a half of regiilar school work since the experiment 
was discontinued is of interest in comparison with the progress made by 
cases in which the experiment was completed. 

School history. — Joe has attended the Los Angeles city schoob since he 
was six years old. From the start he has seemed to be unable to learn to 
read but has been passed from grade to grade on account of his ability in 
other subjects, particularly in arithmetic. His grades in the fifth year 
ranged from B in arithmetic through C— in geography and history to D in 
English. When questioned as to how he kept up the reading end of some of 
his school subjects, he explained that he had always managed to work with 
a boy who could read easily. He helped the other boy with problems in 
return for help in reading. 

Joe was referred to us in June 1919 as a sixth-grade failure. Investi- 
gation of the case showed that the entire difficulty was due to an almost 
complete inability to read. There had been considerable discussion of the 
case before it came to the psychology department, since two other children 
in the same family had had the same difficulty with reading. 

The case was the more surprising because of the boy's high intelligence 
quotient and because of his history outside of school. He excelled in games 
like baseball and was very popular with other boys. The proprietor of a 

* At the date of publication, December 1921, Fred is doing satisfactory work in the 
upper fourth grade. 
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drug store where he worked out of school hours reported that he could keep 
track of things better than most men. 

Since the case came to our attention at the end of the school year, we 
transferred the boy to a summer school where the experiment could be 
started. He attended this school intermittently for a month. Since then 
he has had a few hours of special work,' extending over a period of about two 
weeks. He entered the seventh grade in the fall and is now (a year and a half 
later, March 1921) in the eighth grade in one of the regular Los Angeles city 
schools, where he is reported as doing satisfactory work. 

Method, — The method was the same as that already described except 
that, like Henry, Joe never tended to trace words, and was able from the 
start to learn them directly from the printed copy. Consequently in the case 
of each word it was only necessary to pronounce it for him, to have him 
pronounce it to himself as he looked at it, and then to have him write it 
from memory, saying each syllable as he wrote it. 

Results. — Although the results of the first reading and spelling tests 
were almost entirely negative, Joe possessed from the beginning a remarkable 
ability to learn new words by the method just described. In spite of the 
fact that he was unable to recognize short, ordinary words unless they were 
pronounced for him, he was able to look at a difficult word, pronounce it 
after someone, and write it correctly from memory, provided he said each 
syllable to himself as he wrote it. It seemed to make no difference whether 
he knew the meaning of the word or not. He could write a word like 
psychophysical after seeing it once and repeating it after some one, and 
could often rewrite the word, as well as recognize it, after an interval of several 
days. His ability to write words in this way was so unusual as to attract 
general attention. It became one form of school entertainment to try to 
find a word which Joe could not write. To this day he knows certain out- 
landish words learned in this way. It was, of course, not a part of the plan of 
instruction to teach any but ordinary words. During the five weeks of 
summer school he went over the Ayres thousand-word list and developed 
a considerable reading vocabulary. 

A study of Joe as he works shows that he is more dependent than any 
of our other children on saying the word as he writes it. He makes marked 
lip movements as he says the syllables to himself and fails completely if he b 
made to suppress the lip movements. 

He usually remembers for an almost indefinite period any word he has ever 
written, but fails on a subsequent presentation to recognize a word which he 
has been told repeatedly but which he has not written. At the end of the 
summer school, when the experiment was discontinued, he had reached the 
stage where he was beginning to make out a few new words on the basis of 
their resemblance to words he abready knew. For the most part, however, he 
was still not able to recall words unless he wrote them. Work in rapid apper- 
ception of phrases had just been begun. 

In the fall of 1919, Joe went into the regular seventh grade and did fairly 
well in all his studies, except English in which he failed. He seemed to have 
developed sufficient reading ability to keep up with his work in other subjects. 
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The experiment was discontinued because his teacher, since he was able to 
do the work in most of his subjects, considered it unnecessary to take time 
for the special reading work. 

In March 1921, we found Joe in the eighth grade of the regiilar Los Ange- 
les city schoob. He was reported as doing satisfactory work, although slow 
in subjects requiring reading. Actual tests for reading and spelling 
give sixth-grade average for spelling and very irregular results for reading. 
He grades anywhere from the third to the sixth grade by the Kansas Silent 
Reading Test, below fourth grade by the Starch Silent Reading Test, and 
makes only half the standard score for the eighth grade by the Gray Oral 
Reading Test. 

The discrepancy in the results of the silent reading tests is easily 
explained as soon as one observes Joe while he reads. He makes marked lip 
movements, and stops when he comes to some word he cannot recall, or else 
mispronounces some word to himself and so loses the sense of the whole. 
In the latter case he begins again at the beginning and either reads until he 
gets the meaning or gives up. For example, in the Starch test for the fourth 
grade, he missed the word waked, read till he came to dawn, went back to the 
beginning twice, and finally gave it up after getting waked and missing 
dawn. His score for Test 5 was much better than that for Test 4 because 
he did not happen to stumble over any particular word. 

He is still able to learn a new word almost as rapidly as he can look at it 
and say it to himself. To determine whether the writing of the word is still 
essential for word recognition, the following experiment was tried: 

He wrote the following words from paragraphs 8, 9, and 10 of the Gray 
Oral Reading Test: dignifying, station, position, securing, approximately, scru- 
pulously, inclined, contemptuous, silence, complexion. Although he had failed 
to read any of these words, he wrote each of them correctly after a single 
presentation consisting only in the exposure of the word while it was pro- 
nounced and repeated once. The two words, ingratiatingly and Josephus, 
were the only ones on which he failed. 

The words proportioned, exegencies, profusion, and exhausted were told to 
him four times and repeated by him each time, but he was not allowed to 
write them. 

He was then asked to read the paragraphs again. He read correctly each 
of the words he had written but failed on all of the four words which had 
been pronounced but not written. 

The results of educational tests given both at the beginning of the 
experiment and in March, 1921, indicate the amount of improvement which 
Joe made during the interval. These tests covered the subjects of spelling 
and reading. In spelling, words from Column Q of the Ayres scale were given 
on June 3, 1919. Joe's rating was 10 percent, which may be compared with 
the standard rating of 58 percent for the fourth grade on words of this 
column. On Jime 9, 1919, words from Column Q of the Ayres scale were 
again dictated. This time, however, the test was given after the words had 
been learned. Joe's rating was 90 percent. On March 7, 1921, he was 
tested with words from Colunms Q and S of the Ayres scale. On Colunm Q 
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his rating was 85 percent (standard, 84 for the sixth grade) ; while on Column S 
his rating was 80 percent (standard, 73 for the sixth grade). In this con- 
nection it may be noted that his school report for March 7, 1921, indicated 
that h^ spelling was "good." 

The reader may judge the amount and character of Joe's difficulties with 
spelling by consulting the following list of words from Colunm Q of the 
Ayres scale as Joe actually wrote these words on June 3, 1919. In each 
case the word in parenthesis is the word attempted. 



somtines 


(sometimes) 


ddaer 


(delare) 


ingae 


(engage) 


factoer 


(factory) 


find 


(final) 


cention 


(connection) 


troruble 


(terrible) 


frem 


(firm) 


serprise 


(surprise) 


regcn 


(region) 


prived 


(period) 


convick 


(convict) 


addtion 


(addition) 


privet 


(private) 


imploy 


(employ) 


proped 


(property) 


debate 


(debate) 


sclet 


(select) 


proin 


(crowd) 











Table III shows the results at the beginning and end of the experiment 
according to the Gray Oral Reading Test. In June, 1919, his score was 7 . 5; in 
March, 1921, his score was 28.75. 

TABLE in. JOE'S RECORD ON THE GRAY ORAL READING TEST 





June 1919 




March 1912 


Paragraph 


Time 




Score 


Time 




Score 






Errors 


X 




Errors 


X 




(seconds) 




Value 


(seconds) 




Value 


1 


40 


5 





20 





20 


2 


40 


3 


10 


20 





20 


3 


35 





20 


25 





20 


4 


45 


6 





29 





20 


5 


80 


8 





25 


3 


10 


6 


85 


10 





30 


3 


10 


7 


190 


8 





29 


2 


15 


8 








90 


7 





9 








90 


10 






In June, 1919, Joe was quite unable to negotiate the Kansas Silent 
Reading Test for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. He was not given 
Test I (i.e., the test for the third, fourth, and fifth grades). In March, 1921, 
he was given both Test I and Test II. On the former he secured a rate score 
of 61 and a comprehension score of 9. On the latter he secured a rate score 
of 54 and a comprehension score of 13. 

In the Starch Silent Reading Test he obtained the following results in 
March, 1921: on the fourth grade test, 0.45 words per second, comprehen- 
sion 11; on the fifth grade test, 1.2 words per second, comprehension 19. 
An explanation of the inversion shown here is given elsewhere. 
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Summary of Spelling and Reading Tests. 

June 1919. Kansas Silent Reading Test. Failure on sixth-, seventh- 

and eighth-grade form. 
Gray Oral Reading Test. Score 7.5 in comparison with 49 
as sixth-grade standard. Below first grade if computed 
on basis of first-grade test. 
Ayres Spelling Scale, Column Q. Score 10 percent, standard 
for fourth grade 50 percent. 
March 1921. Kansas Silent Reading Test. Grade from third to sixth, 

varying with test forms. 
Starch Silent Reading Test. Below fourth, irregular. 
Ayres Spelling Scale. Sixth grade. 
Summary of case. — In June 1919, Joe was reported as a sixth-grade 
failure. Investigation showed that the entire difficulty could be traced to 
failure in reading and writing (spelling). It was found that he could not 
read ordinary material such as a simple arithmetic problem, though he could 
easily solve the problem if it were read to him. He failed almost completely 
in formal reading and in spelling tests. In spite of his inability to read or 
spell, the boy was able to learn new words with remarkable speed and 
accuracy by the methods already described. 

After six weeks of rather irregular instruction, he had developed a con- 
siderable reading vocabulary along certain lines and had been brought up 
to the sixth-grade standard in spelling. He had improved sufficiently to be 
able to read his arithmetic problems and to do the work of the seventh grade, 
though he still read very slowly and stumbled over new words. 

During the year and a half since the experiment was discontinued he 
has made little progress in ability to read to himself. He seems, however, 
to have lost none of the concrete detail he acquired, and he still manages to 
read fairly well in those subjects for which he learned a specific reading 
vocabulary. His spelling continues to be satisfactory because he learns to 
write new words easily, and is allowed to use the method developed during 
the experiment. Unlike our other cases in which the experiment was com- 
pleted, Joe has never shown any tendency to read to himself and so has not 
acquired speed and ease in reading. 

General Conclusions 

In all but one* of the cases studied, progress seems to have 
taken place in four distinct phases, as follows: 

Learning to write words. — In all cases the children were at 
first lacking in ability to write words as well as in ability to 
read. The development of ability to write words is very slow at 
first. It is necessary for the child either to trace or articulate 
the word many times while looking at the written copy, and 
finally to articulate it as he writes it from memory. The need for 

* Case IV did not go through stages 1 and 2 but began at stage 3. 
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tracing gradually disappears, but he continues indefinitely to 
articulate in learning to write a new word. 

Associating the written with the printed word. — The child sees 
the word in print, has it written for him, and then writes it him- 
self, often tracing difficult words before writing them. He soon 
reaches a point where he can generally recognize a word in print 
after he has written it. He must still have the word written for 
him before he is able to write it himself. 

Ability to write a new word from memory after looking at the 
printed copy and repeating the word to himself, — The word must, 
of course, be pronoimced for him before he is able to say it to him- 
self. He is still imable to recognize short, easy words on subse- 
quent presentation if they are taught him in the usual way and if 
he does not write them. At this stage he will often write from 25 
to 50 words a day. He rarely fails to recognize a word after he 
has once written it. 

Ability to pronounce new words if they resemble words he has 
already learned. — The end of this stage is normal ability to read. 
The progress at the end is so rapid that it is almost impossible to 
keep track of the child's development. He seems suddenly to read 
and is able to enter regular classes in all work involving reading. 
In the first three cases the children not only developed normal 
ability to read, but became incessant readers. 

Effect of intelligence on method and learning rate. — The method 
of learning was practically the same with cases of varying degrees 
of intelligence, except that there was no tendency to trace in the 
case of the two children with the highest intelligence quotients. 
In all cases the articulation and the writing of the word seemed\ / 
essential for developing word recognition. The progress was'^ 
much more rapid in the cases of better mentality than in those 
of lower mentality. 

Persistance of kinaesthetic factors. — Children who have to trace 
words in the early learning stages continue to make slight hand 
and arm movements in attempting to recall difficult words or to 
learn new words. All the children make marked movements of 
articulation during the process of learning a new word, even 
after reading has been well developed. 

Acquiring skill in penmanship and phonics. — ^Although there 
has been no drill in penmanship or in phonics, the children who 
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trace words in their early learning stages write a clear, free hand ; 
and all acquire incidentally a good working knowledge of phonics. 

In all of our cases any digression which directed the child's 

attention away from the word itself seemed to confuse him rather 

than to hasten the learning process. The introduction of phonics, 

formal penmanship drill, oral spelling, or even spoken directions, 

1 during the writing of the word seemed to hamper the learning 

. process. 

Individual differences. — The cases studied differed somewhat 
^ in the exact kinaesthetic content necessary for the development of 
word recognition, the difference being in the amoimt of hand 
and arm kinaesthetic experience necessary before the word was 
written. Case IV did not go through the first and second stages 
as described above. Although, in this case, the word was not 
traced before it was written and did not have to be presented in 
script, it was necessary for the child to write the word before he 
could recognize it. 

General significance of results. — It may be well to note here 
that, although only extreme cases are reported in this paper, 
the results of certain experiments now under way seem to indicate 
that these general principles hold true of many cases in which the 
child simply has difficulty in learning to read. It seems that, at 
least in many of these cases, the progress will become normal if 
the proper kinaesthetic content is supplied. 

Theoretical 

Perhaps we can go no further in theory than to say that, in 
the specific cases studied, lip and hand kinaesthetic elements"/ 
seem to be the essential link between the visual cue and the vari- ' 
ous associations which give it word meaning. In other words, 
it seems to be necessary for the child to develop a certain kin- 
aesthetic backgroxmd before he can apperceive the visual sensa- 
tions for which the printed words form the stimulus. Even the 
associations between the spoken and the printed word seem not 
to be fixed without the kinaesthetic links. 

The motor tendency is still obvious after the children become 
fluent readers. They seem far to outclass other children in the 
same grades in their ability to look at new words, say them to 
themselves, and write them. All of these children still make 
pronoimced lip movements of saying the words (not the letters) 
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when learning a new word, even after they have reached a point 
where they never trace a word or speak it aloud. The children 
who traced in the beginning tend to make arm and hand move- 
ments in learning a new word or attempting to recall a difficult 
one. They are hopelessly confused as soon as they attempt to 
spell orally or to write a new word without saying it to them- 
selves. 

It would seem that the methods of teaching reading have 
always neglected the kinaesthetic factors, except those which in 
no way express the word as written or printed. It has been taken 
for granted that, in the case of all children, the visual cue is 
adequate to arouse those associations which make this cue stand 
for word meaning. 
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AN EXPERIMENT CARRIED ON WITH THE PUPILS OF 
THE RUSSELL PREVOCATIONAL ROOM 

James H. VooimEES 
Principal, Lynch School, Detroil, Michigan 

The Prevocational Room of the Russell School consists of 
about fifty pedagogically retarded boys who have been weeded 
out of the regular grades through the Psychological Clinic and 
placed by themselves as a select group. The fact that the elimina- 
tion of this type of child from the regular grades affords a great 
relief to the school system is axiomatic, but the purpose of this 
experiment was to find whether the proposition as it now exists 
can be defended on any other terms, that is, whether these boys 
show any growth in academic knowledge? Do they profit by the 
academic and manual instruction received here to the extent that 
they are better able to cope with life as they face it? It is not 
to be expected that any investigation carried on with a single 
group will speak conclusively for the various classes of this type 
in the City of Detroit. It is hoped, however, that in view of 
the growing importance of the problem the present work will be 
extended by others who will verify, repudiate, or modify the 
conclusions herein reached. 

The present investigation, it will be seen, divides itself 
naturally into two distinct phases: first, the measurement of 
growth or gain in knowledge of the academic subjects pursued in 
the room; second, a follow-up study for the purpose of finding the 
exact situation of those who had gone from the room to become 
members of their respective communities. To determine the 
amount of growth in the subjects pursued by the boys, the fol- 
lowing Detroit Standard Tests were given: spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, writing, and the Trabue Language Scale. The initial 
tests were given on separate days during the first week in January, 
1919, and the final tests were given during March. Figure 1 
shows the results of these scores. It is to be noted that these 
tests were identical in every case and that the period between the 
initial and the final tests was about two and a half months. The 
arithmetic test was a test of the four fundamental operations. 

A gain of 16.5 percent was made in spelling, and a gain of 6 
percent in arithmetic. The class apparentiy had not profited 
from the instruction received in the other branches during this 
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ten- week interval. The loss sustained in dty location may have 
been due to the fact that but little drill had been given on cities 
during the intervening period. The small variation in the scores 
made in handwriting (not shown in the figure) language and state 
location tends to indicate that each test was a fair representation 
of the individual abilities and that their limit had been reached. 
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FIGURE 1. GROWTH IN ABILITY MEASURED BY CERTAIN TESTS 

A second experiment in academic measurement was carried on 
during 1919-1920 in the same room. This experiment was an 
attempt to determine the relative growth in acadenuc knowledge 
of the Prevocational Class, of a class of the same mental age, and of 
a class of the same chronological age, all within the same bidlding. 
A class of B-third-graders was selected as representatives of the 
same mental age, and pupils of the grade who were at age, neither 
retarded nor accelerated, were chosen because the average mental 
age of the prevocational group was nine years. A class of B- 
eighth-graders who matched these boys in chronological age was 
also selected. These three groups were given identical tests at the 
same time in December, 1919, and in May, 1920, the interval being 
about six months. It was apparent in tabulating the results of 
these tests that the third graders were the best to use for compari- 
son, the eighth graders having registered too high a score in the 
initial tests even though the time allowance was adjusted. The 
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time allowance for the third graders and for the prevocational 
class was the same in all tests. 

This experiment seemed the more interesting because of the 
longer intervening period between the giving of the tests and be- 
cause of the fact that the prevocational boys were given a different 
teacher during five of the six months that the experiment ran. The 
tests consisted of the following Detroit Standard Tests: Arithme- 
tic Test No. 16, an addition test; Arithmetic Test No. 6, a reason- 
ing test; Test IB, a sentence organization test; a spelling test, 
made from the Ayres scale; a writing test, measuring quality and 
rate; and a silent reading test, measuring rate of reading and index 
of comprehension. All of these tests were identical except the spell- 
ing test, which was devised from the Ayres scale by selecting differ- 
ent words of the same difficulty for the initial and the final tests. 
The results of the handwriting are shown first. It is well to note 
here that a program was arranged by the teacher whereby these 
boys were given a twenty-minute lesson in penmanship two and 
three times a week for a four months period by the assigned pen- 
manship instructor of the school. The results of this experiment 
are compared also with the results of the year before when prac- 
tically no attention was given to penmanship as a subject. Figure 2 
shows the scores made in these tests. 
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FIGUttJE 2. COMPARISON OF GROWTH IN PENMANSHIP OF A PREVO- 
^.[^l^CATIONAL AND A THIED-GEADE_CRODP 
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The same quality of handwriting was shown in each test of the 
first year, and in the scores of 191.9-1920 the same quality was 
attained in each test while the rate had slowed down six words. 
Evidently the class had not profited by the four-months period of 
efficient penmanship instruction. The experiment was very much 
worth while, however, in view of the added light thrown on the 
investigation. The third grade over the same period of time 
showed a gain in quality from fifty to fifty-five, and in rate, from 
twenty-seven and three-taiths to forty-three and five-tenths 
words per minute. The quality was ten points higher than that 
of the prevocational boys, and a good gain was made in rate of 
writing. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the results of the scores made in arithme- 
tic, sentence organization, and spelling by each class. 
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tliiutu. 6. CUMPAiUSON OF GKOWTH OF A PSZVOCATIONAL AND A 
THIRD-GRADE GKOUP MEASUKED BY TWO ARITHUETIC TESTS 

The outstanding feature of these graphs is the great similarity 
between the gains of the two groups, and the low scores of the pre- 
vocational group. For example, in the addition test the prevoca- 
tional boys had profited by this six months interval to the extent 
that they were able to attack two more problems, the third graders 
one more; the boys were able to solve correctly one more problem 
in addition, the third graders one more; in the reasoning test both 
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FIGTTKE 4. COUPAJUSON O? GROWTH OF A FREVOCATIONAI. AHD A 

THISI>-GRAI>E GKOUP MEAStJKED BY AN OKGANIZATIOH 

TEST AND A SPELLING TEST 

groups Stood the same as far as gains and ability to solve correctly 
were concerned. In the organizaticm test the prevocaticmal group 
lost four points while the other gained twenty-fotir points. The 
amount of gain here for the third-graders is possibly due to a 
better understanding of^the test after having taken it once, and 
the last test is probably a better measurement of their abilities 
than the first one. In spelling the prevocadonal class seemed to 
have profited more by their course of instruction over the six- 
months period, having gained about 9 percent, while the others 
gained but three percent. However, this is about 7 percent less 
than the gain made in spelling the previous year. The present test 
is beheved to be a better criterion of their spelling ability, because 
it consisted of different words, thus avoiding the possibility of any 
carry over; while in the test of the previous year identical wor<^ 
were used. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the scores made in the silent-reading test. 
Here, too, we observe an equal ability, but a greater gain made 
by the third-grade group. In the initial test the pievocational 
boys read on the average 143 words per minute, and 147 words 
in the final test; the third grade gained from 105 to 145 words, a 
gain of 44 words per minute, and a rate which exceeded that of the 
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other group by two words. In ability to interpret the printed page 
the prevocational boys made a gain of 5.5 percent, the third- 
graders showed a gain of 1 7 percent and ranked but 1 . 5 less than 
the prevocational group in interpretative ability. 




FIGURE 5. COMPARISON OF GROWTH IN RATE OF READING OF A 
PREVOCATIONAL AND A THIRD-GRADE GROUP. 
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FIGURE 6. COMPARISON OF GROWTH IN READING COMPREHENSION 
OF A PREVOCATIONAL AND A THIRD-GRADE GROUP 
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It is quite apparent from the scores made in these tests that 
the prevocational group has about the average ability of B-third- 
graders. As a matter of fact, in most of these tests scarcely 20 
percent of these bojrs made scores in excess of the third-grade level, 
and they did not profit by their course of instruction over this six 
months period as did the third-grade pupils. 
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FIGUR£ 7. DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF THE PRE- 
VOCATIONAL GROUP UNDER DISCUSSION 



Before drawing further conclusions it might be well to turn 
from this phase of the experiment and get the status of this partic- 
ular group of boys from another angle. Figure 7 represents the 
distribution of chronological ages on June 1, 1920. The boys range 
approximately from fourteen to seventeen years of age, with fif- 
teen years four months as the median. They are, therefore, 
judging them by the scores made in the tests, on the average, six 
years behind in school work. 

Figure 8 represents the distribution of intelligence quotients. 
The range here is from fifty-one to seventy-five with sixty-four 
as the median. Seventy-one percent of these boys had an I. Q. of 
less than seventy. In view of this fact it is not at all difficult to 
account for the low scores and little progress made in the academic 
branches. 
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FIGDKE 8. DISTRIBUTION OF I. Q.'s OF PREVOCATIONAL BOVS 

Figure 9 shows that these boys spent from one to six years, 
with an average of two years three months, in the special room. 
This is a sufficient period for them to have profited by both the 
academic and manual instruction if it were possible for them to do 
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FIGDEE 9. DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN TERMS OF LENGTH OF TIME 
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The purpose of the second phase of this investigation was to 
take an invoice of all the boys who had at some time been members 
of the Russell Prevocational Class. A list of 125 boys was accord- 
ingly made, all of whom had been away from school from one to 
three years ; but, owing to the nugratory tendencies of the poorer 
classes which these boys invariably represent, only 75 were 
located. Of this number, 27 were found to be imemployed, and 
13 of these had not been employed since leaving school while 
the rest were out of jobs for various reasons. Many had been sup- 
planted by returned soldiers, and possibly many would never 
have been employed had it not been for the great labor shortage 
during the war period. Two boys were foimd in free hospitals, two 
in the State Institution for Feeble Minded, one in the army, and 
one in the navy. Two bovs had served time in the State Industrial 
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FIGURE 10. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF BOYS 
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School but had been released. Fortimately only one individual had 
taken upon himself marital duties. He, finding them too strenu- 
ous, however, had returned to his parental domicile. Only seven 
boys were located who had held the same jobs since leaving school. 
The character of employment and the wages received by these 
boys seemed to be of vital importance; and in order to make a com- 
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parative analysis, the average weekly wages of an equal number of 
boys from the continuation department of the Cass School were 
checked. Figure 10 shows the results of this part of the investiga- 
tion. The reader should bear in mind when looking at this graph 
that all of the prevocational boys were from seventeen to twenty 
years of age, while the continuation group were all in their six- 
teenth year. The average wages of the boys from the prevoca- 
tional class were two dollars per week more than the wages of the 
continuation boys. A similar situation was found even in the same 
field of activity as is shown on the right of the figure. In factpry 
work their average excess was two and a half dollars per week; in 
delivering parcels and messages it was two and a half dollars per 
week; and in store work twenty-five cents per week. 
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FIGURE 11. DISTRIBUTION OF CASES OF PREVOCATIONAL AND 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL BOYS BY OCCUPATION 

Figure 11 shows the number of boys from both groups em- 
ployed in various lines of activity throughout the city. The 
supremacy of the continuation group is here dearly shown, as 
many -of them are found employed in activities for which the pre- 
vocational boys are not qualified. It might be added here that of 
the 75 continuation boys investigated, 57 held the same position 
throughout the year, and that the eighteen who changed their 
places of employment apparently did so to better themselves. 
They were all enrolled in continuation classes, pursuing courses 
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that had a bearing, in most cases, upon the particular field in which 
they were employed. On the contrary the prevocational boys 
seemed to be victims of circumstance with no definite view or pur- 
pose in life, getting a job here and there wherever they could find 
someone to hire them. They seem to be most successful in the fac- 
tory. No doubt it furnishes the best opportimity for this type of 
boy because of the better wages and the greater field for stereo- 
typed work requiring a low order of intelligence and initiative. In 
the factory some of the boys were found to be operating machines, 
but most of them were doing roustabout work, such as pushing 
trucks and sweeping floors. No boys were found to be doing wood 
work or to be making any direct application of the training they 
had received in the manual training room. 

It might be held that an investigation of this kind proves 
nothing because a repetition a week later would find some of these 
idle ones employed. However, from the general trend of affairs 
one would be more likely to find some of the employed ones idle. 
As a matter of fact, a survey of the 25 boys who left school during 
the last year, who were not included in the 75 previously recorded, 
shows sknilar results. Thirteen of these boys were found to be 
working, three of whom were not regularly employed; three were 
selling papers ; and only two had remained on the same job since 
leaving school. One of the twenty-five was deceased, and eleven 
were known to be idling on the streets. 

The conclusions from the investigation seem to the writer to be 
of lesser importance than the fact that the work was carried on. 
The inference drawn may be faulty, but the only hope for a more 
satisfactory solution of this problem as it now stands lies in con- 
tinued work along these lines. As far as the present survey went, it 
would seem to challenge the term "prevocational" as applied to 
this particular room, because the instruction offered there seemed 
to have no bearing upon the work of these boys after they left. 
Whether this particular room is a failure in the educational scheme 
of Detroit depends entirely upon what the room is expected to do. 
If it is intended for pupils who are retarded and who are later to be 
reclaimed for the grade, it falls short of its purpose, as only one 
boy is on record as having returned to his regular grade. If the 
purpose of the room is to furnish a relief to the regular grades, by 
eliminating that type of child who does not get on well there, it 
does all that is expected of it. It is also true that this accomplish- 
ment alone is a great piece of constructive work in education. It 
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would seem, too, that this is about all that can be hoped for under 
the present order of things. It is generally conceded by those who 
arc best informed that this type of boy will not go very far forward 
in academic studies, and the present arrangement emphasizes aca- 
demic instruction. The results of the tests in this experiment are 
evidences that these boys have not gone very far in academic 
knowledge, and the I. Q. ratings mean that they have not the 
possibilities of improving their intellectual status to any great 
extent. 

If any definite conclusion can be drawn from this investigation 
at all, it is this : that as far as proper returns for efforts expended 
are concerned, these boys are able to compete with the usual lad far 
more satisfactorily in the industrial world than they are in the pur- 
suit of academic knowledge. If that be true, it follows that the pro- 
gram for these children should center around the industrial idea. 
It is not to be inferred that they should be trained specifically for 
the trades; a general training centering around their probable field 
of activity is possibly the best that can be done for them. They will 
be far happier in life if they are able to read, spell, write, do simple 
arithmetic, understand healthy living, and have regard for law and 
authority; but outside of these limits they will no doubt get better 
returns for time and effort expended if their energies are directed 
along vocational lines. 

Certain advantages for a program along these lines can be seen 
in a centralization plan. For instance, larger groups could be 
broken up into smaller like units, a departmental plan of teach- 
ing effected, a wider range of manual instruction offered, and a 
placement scheme adopted whereby these boys could be given jobs 
through the affiliation of the school with the factory or the shop. 
This scheme could be defended from two angles; first, the apparent 
adaptability of the children concerned, and second, the economic 
condition of the parents whom they represent. It might be added 
here that the average number of children in the families repre- 
sented by these boys is five, that the father is in most cases a day 
laborer and a renter, and that every one of the hundred homes 
visited, required all or part of the boys' daily earnings for their 
maintenance and support. Many of the circumstances were press- 
ing. If, therefore, a program of this type could be made an actual- 
ity, it seems probable that the proposition could be better defended 
and that the problem of the exceptional child could be more satis- 
factorily solved for every one concerned. 



IHE RELIABILITY OF PREDICTION OF PROPORTIONS 
ON THE BASIS OF RANDOM SAMPLING 

Ben D. Wood 

Teachers College, Columbia UniversUy 

The Ia3anan and the statistician of little experience find it 
difiScult to accept with any satisfactory degree of confidence pre- 
dictions based on proportions of comparatively small random 
samplings. For example, if it is observed in a random sampling 
consisting of one-quarter of all the sixteen-, seventeen-, and 
eighteen-year-old boys in a given dty, that 83 . 4 percent have the 
father as guardian, what would be the proportion of the remaining 
three-quarters of such boys who would sinwlarly have the male 
parent as guardian? The average layman would not even attempt 
to guess within 10 percent of the truth, and he would probably 
laugh if someone should venture that it would be 83.4 percent 
plus or minus 2 percent or less. Again, if for the above sampling it 
were observed that, for 6 . 3 percent of the boys, the second year 
high school was the last school grade completed, that for 1.4 
percent sickness was the (reported) cause for leaving school, 
that for 9.8 percent $18 was the (reported) beginning weekly 
wage, and that 2 percent left school at the age of 13 years, the 
average person would be far from ready to accept these as any- 
thing like the proportions that would be observed in the total 
group. 

Many will welcome the evidence afforded by an empirical 
study which recentiy came to light in the form of a test case which 
is none the less valid for having been made somewhat clandes- 
tinely by a group of skeptics. On December 3, 1918, the 
Vocational Bureau of the New York State Military Training Com- 
mission received a questioxmaire card from each of the 6,468 
employed boys sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years of age in 
the dty of Buffalo. About 275 public school teachers filled out the 
cards for the boys. The same thing was done in every part of the 
state; and in order to avoid the tremendous task of handling so 
many cards, the present director of the bureau, Mr. H. G. Burdge, 
upon assuming charge, gave orders that in certain units random 
samplings be taken which were to be studied in lieu of the total 
number of cards for such units. The group of subordinates in 
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TABLE I. RESULTS OF KANDOU SAlfPLING* 



Description of Item 


Percent of 


DescripUon of Item 


Percent of 




25 


75 


100 


25 


" 


100 




, 


^ 


^ 


TV. Age Leaving Scboo 
Ten years or unde 

or no answer 

Eleven 

Twelve 


' 


t 


J 


T. GoASDiAN OT Boy 


83.4 

13.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.7 
0.2 
O.S 
0,2 



0.6 



82.4 
14.1 
0.6 
0.2 
0-9 
0.1 
0,5 
0,3 


0.1 
0,7 
0,04 


82.4 
13.9 

0.6 
0.2 
0.9 
0.2 
0.5 
0,4 


0.1 
0,7 
0,02 


0.8 
0.2 
0.6 
2-0 
31 6 
36.9 
21.5 
5.5 
0.9 


0.7 

0.1 
0.5 
1.9 
30.1 
37.3 
23.5 
5.0 
0.9 




Mother 


0,8 












Fourteen 




Brother 














Seventeen 

Eighteen. 


5.2 

n 9 


Others not related.,,. 
No answer 






V. Last Grade Com- 

PLETEO 

Fourth grade or un- 
der or no answer. . 


2.1 
3.2 
14,5 
19.7 
23,7 
23.8 
«.3 
1.7 
18 
3.2 


2.2 

3.4 
13.5 
20.3 
26.9 

20.4 
«.2 
2.2 
1.4 
3.3 




n. NUHBEK OF CmuiKEN 

IN Family 
One 


6 

11,3 
14.8 
13.6 
14.3 
11.9 
9,8 
8.1 
4.2 
3.0 
2.7 



6.3 
11.8 
13,7 
14,4 
14.6 
12.6 
10.5 
7-2 
4,1 
2.7 
2.0 
Q.04 


0.03 


2.2 








Thrw . .. 


Seventh grade 

Eighth gmde 

lit yr. H.S 

2nd yr. H.S 

3rd yr. H.S 

4th yr. H.S 

Business school 
























Nine 


3.3 


Eleven or more 


VI. Becdjninc Weekly 
Wage 


10.1 
17.4 

13,8 
11.2 
14.5 
9.8 
7.7 
5.6 
2.8 


1A 


8.6 

18.0 
15.1 
10.9 
14.4 
9.4 
7.6 
4.7 
3.6 

7.7 






8.9 




9.1 

68.4 
14 
12,2 

0,6 

8.3 


10.1 
69.4 
1.2 
11, 
0.3 
7.9 


9.9 
69 

1.3 
11 4 
0.3 

8.0 










Fm»rrinl 




















(2t.00 

$24.00 

$27.00 

More than $27.00.. 


7,6 
4.9 
3,4 



MisceUitneout 

Disliked school 





















I Calumn I itmn tbc pnponloiii 1b > nsdom mnplini of 15 pcncoL ^lfi\^ ana) ol Buff 
N*w Yofi bort 1«. >I, ud IS yain ol ve who hive the ehuuUriitk imtkatol mt the Idl. Colus 
■hoin the proportlou obvwed io ■ HuapUnc of 75 perccBt (4^1 cua) of Che boyi, «sd ColunuJ lb 
th« pniioniaBi otasvad Id • 100 pKcat -""r""! ol the bcv* (6,MI cub). Thfi tiUi •howi pan 
cdhmui oi pcofMitkcii lor vdr rii d Uh twtBty-famc Itou sTdkbl* lornM 1b lUaNodir. 
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charge of the Buffalo cards was so skeptical that some of them 
determined to test, sub rasa, the wisdom of Mr. Burdge's economy. 

Accordingly, the 6,468 cards were put into strict alphabetic^ 
order, and every fourth card was extracted. The extracted cards, 
thus comprising 25 percent of the total and representing 1,617 
cases, were sorted and tabulated with the Hollerith machines, as 
Mr. Burdge had directed. The remaining cards, comprising 75 
percent of the total (4,851 cases), were run through the machines 
for similar sorting and tabulation. Finally, all cards were thrown 
together and the total 6,468 cards were put through the machines. 
The results were placed in parallel columns as in Table I. The 
agreement illustrated ought to put an end to heresy. It is note- 
worthy that even in the items involving small numbers of cards, 
the proportions in the three groups are almost identical, clearly 
demonstrating the sagacity of Mr. Burdge's judgment in the 
matter. 

The parallel columns of the larger table from which Table I 
is taken afford material for comparing the theoretical with the 
observed or empirical reliability of the percentile method with 
random sampling. The formula for the standard deviation of a 
proportion is 



Jpq 



(A) 



in which p indicates the proportion having the characteristic in 
question, q the proportion not having it, and n the number of 
events or cases in which the proportions p and q are observed.* 

We might test the validity of this formula by comparing the 
index of reliability which it gives with the index actually observed 
in the data illustrated in Table I. But the form of the data makes 
it more convenient to test the formula in a slightly altered form, 
that is, the form which gives the theoretical standard deviation 
(trop) of the difference of proportions : 



^jMi^Mf (B) 

1 tl\ Wt 



fll fit 

This formula is directly derived from formula (A) by means of 
the equation for the standard deviation of the difference between 

> The derivation of this foimula is given in detail in chapters 13, 14, and 15 of 
Yule's InUrodudum to the theory of statistics, C. Griffin & Co., London, 1917. See 
particularly pp. 257 ff., for all the theoretical considerations of this formula and for 
the conditions of truly random sampling. 
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corresponding values of two variables. This equation (Yule, 

op. cit.y p. 210 flf.) may be derived as follows: 

Let z be the difference between any two corresponding values, Xi 

and x% of the variables. 

That is, z = Xi— xj. 

Squaring both sides of the equation and summing, 

2(z») = 2(x»i) + 2(xM - 22(xix,) 
Dividing both members by «, 

2(2«)_ 2(x«i) , 2(x«») 22(yiy») 

n It It n , 

That is, if r is the correlation between Xi and xt and a*, <ri, and <rs 
are the respective standard deviations, 

A = <r*i + <3r*2 — 2r<ri<r2 
Assimiing that r = 0, 

a*» = (r«i+(r«, (1) 

Now, since the variabl are proportions, 

c\ = <r%, where Z)^ stands for the difference of pro- 
portions, 

<r*i = o^^i, and 

Substituting these values in (1) 



1 til fit 

Formula (B) would inspire us with more confidence if we had 
empirical proof that it conforms to fact. If, for example, we 
should calculate anp for various ranges of percentiles by the use 
of the formula, and if we should find that the standard deviation 
of observed differences of proportions in these ranges approxi- 
mated fairly well the theoretical iropf then we should feel more 
secure in using this formula in working with percents. These cal- 
culations for theoretical and observed standard deviations of the 
differences of proportions have been made roughly with results 
as shown in Table II. 

The values in the column headed "Observed S. D." were ob- 
tained by distributing within each percentile range indicated the 
differences between every pair of proportions in columns 1 
and 2 of the larger table from which Table I was taken, and then 
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TABLE n. STANDARD DEVIATION OF THE DIFFERENCES OF PROPOR- 


TIONS EMPIRICALLY AND THEORETICALLY DERIVED 


Percentile 


Number of Observed Dif- 


Observed 
S. D. 


Theoretical 


Range 


ferences from Each Per- 


S.D. from 




centile Range 


Formula B 


50-65 


13 


1.78 


1.43 


65-75 


14 


2.15 


1.316 


75^5 


29 


1.756 


1.149 


85-90 


22 


1.288 


0.950 


90-94 


25 


1.259 


0.778 


94-97 


30 


0.7865 


0.596 


97-98.5 


17 


0.3937 


a.426 


98.5-99.5 


27 


0.2816 


0.252 


99.5-99.8 


10 


0.1948 


0.1675 


99.8-99.9 


12 
10 


0.0913 
0.0946 




99 9-99.97 





calculating the standard deviation in the ordinary way except 
that the mean was assumed to be zero. Thus, in the table of 
which Table I is a sample there were 13 pairs of proportions 
within the percentile range 50-65. The differences between 
these 13 pairs of proportions gave a distribution with a standard 
deviation of 1 . 78 (without correction for assumed Jf = o). 

The theoretical values of the standard deviation in the last 
column of Table II were obt ained by me ans of Formula B de- 
scribed above, namely <r£?p= -4/^^^ -f^^*, in which pi equals a 

1 fix fli 

given proportion in Column 1 of Table I, qi equals (l~^i), and fii 
equals the number of cases (1 ,61 7) involved in Column 1 of Table I ; 
pi, qty and n% ( = 4851) are the corresponding values for Column 2 
of Table I. For the purpose of this rough verification of the 
formula, the midpoint of each percentile range was taken as the 
value of both pi and pt. Thus, for the range 50-65 (midpoint = 
57.5), the theoretical standard deviation of the differences of 
proportions is : 

^ , J(0. 575) (0.425) (0.575) (0.425) ^^ ^3 

^' J 1617 "^ 4851 

It will be noted that the observed standard deviations are 
larger than the theoretical; but the differences are consistent. 
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and from a practical viewpoint not large. The differences are due 
partly to the roughness of the calculations in both columns, partly 
to the slight inaccuracies involved in carrying the original pro- 
portions to one decimal place only, partly to the slight error intro- 
duced by assuming that the mean is zero in calculating the 
observed standard deviations, and largely to the fact that 275 
relatively untrained teachers made out the cards. Such 
considerations as these would justify reducing the denomi- 
nator in the formula Gj)p — ^^-^^^^ quite considerably, so 

as to increase the theoretical standard deviation systematically. 
Another influence which makes for a consistent difference in favor 
of the observed standard deviations is the inadvertent weighting 
of various differences of proportions by repetitions of sortings 
involving practically the same or dependent elements. This is 
notably the case in the second observed value ( = 2.15). This 
vitiation crept in before the fact of correlated sortings was 
noticed. 

On the whole, the roughness of these calculations does not 
hide the very strong and unequivocal support afforded by empiri- 
cal facts for the theoretical reliability of the percentile method 
with truly random sampling. 



A SERIES OF STANDARDIZED DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 

FOR THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA^ 

Hakl R. Douglass 

Umversily of Oregon 

Standardized tests of progress in the study of mathematics 
may be of two sorts, those which are primarily tests of power and 
those which are also tests of rate of work. Mathematical tests and 
scales, however, have been mostly of the latter type and are given 
with time limits such that few, if any, pupils are able to do all of 
the exercises. On these tests the pupil's performance has been 
described in terms of the number of exercises done correctly and 
of the number of exercises attempted in a given time. Such 
tests, with minor exceptions, consist of exercises of approximately 
equal diflSculty, and the tests have been scored on that assump- 
tion. For this reason the exercises selected for each test have been 
of the same type, testing the same ability, and requiring the same 
degree of power of solution. 

The series of standardized diagnostic tests for measuring 
power in the fundamentals of elementary algebra described in 
this article are based on somewhat different principles of con- 
struction. The intended function of these tests is to measure the 
power to do certain types of exercises in elementary algebra. 
In the out-of-school situations in which algebra will be applied, 
rate of work is clearly secondary to accuracy and within limits 
negligible. A pupil's performance on these tests is to be described 
in terms of weighted values of the exercises constituting the test, 
and within certain large limits to be mentioned later, with no 
reference to time The exercises of the tests were selected so 
as to test proficiency 'n a variety of subtypes of operations under 
each of the fundamental processes of elementary algebra, and 
so as to afford considerable range in degree of difficulty. The 
tests emphasize a more complete measurement of power and a more 
thorough and minute opportunity for diagnosis at the expense of 
measurement for rate of work. 

^ These tests may be obtained from the University Co-operative Store, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Price, $1 . 60 per hundred. Those who use the tests under 
standard conditions should report median scores and number of cases to the author at 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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The fundamentals of algebra. — The first step in the con- 
struction of a standardized test for measuring school achievement 
is the definition of what is to be measured, i.e., in what field of 
learning or in what portion of a selected field ability is to be 
measured. In order to answer this question for a test in ele- 
mentary algebra a questionnaire was prepared that requested 
those to whom it was addressed to designate the processes of 
algebra, as ordinarily taught in the first year of secondary schools, 
which they considered fundamental in the sense that addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division are considered to 
constitute the fundamental processes of arithmetic. This question- 
naire was sent to one hundred members of the American Mathe- 
matical Association, whose names were selected so as to include 
an approximately equal division of teachers in secondary and 
higher schools, to provide for a representative geographical dis- 
tribution, and to include those known by the then secretary of 
the association to be interested in the measurement of mathe- 
matical proficiency by standardized instruments. 

TABLE I. GEOGRAPHICAL COMPQSITON OF THOSE MAKING REPLIES 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE TO DETERMINE ELEMENTS OF 

FIRST- YEAR ALGEBRA 



Geographical Location 



New England 

Atlantic States 

Southern States 

North Central States. . . 
South Central States. . . 
Rocky Mountain States 
Pacific Coast States. . . , 

Totals 



Number of Teachers 



Colleges and 
Universities 



3 
6 
2 
9 
2 
2 
3 



27 



Secondary 
Schools 



6 
6 
2 
12 
2 
2 
2 



32 



Total 



9 
12 

4 
21 

4 
4 
5 



59 



Fifty-nine replies were received. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the persons who replied is shown in Table I. More 
than one-third are from the North Central states but all sec- 
tions of the country are represented. Table II gives a sum- 
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mary of the questionnaire. College and university instructors 
agree very closely with instructors in secondary schools with 
reference to the operations of first-year algebra which should be 
considered fundamental. Four processes, (1) collections of terms, 
(2) division, (3) multiplication, and (4) solution of simple equa- 
tions received almost a unanimous vote. Four other processes 
received a majority vote. 

TABLE n. FREQUENCY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE TO 

DETERMINE FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES OF 

FIRST- YEAR ALGEBRA 



Fundamental Processes 



Collection of tenns (Addition and sub- 
traction) 

Division 

Multiplication 

Solution of simple equations 



Solution of simultaneous linear equations 

Factoring of type forms 

Solution of simple quadratics 

Graphing 



Transposition 

Exponential manipulation 
Expansion of binomials. . . 

Clearing of fractions 

Radicals 

Ratio and proportion .... 
Evaluation of formula . . . 
Forming equations 



NuiCBEK OF Teachers 



Colleges and 
Universities 



27 
27 
27 
26 



19 
19 
18 
17 



13 
11 
12 
11 
12 
10 
3 
4 



Secondary 
Schools 



32 
31 
31 
28 



22 
21 
20 
17 



16 

14 

13 

14 

12 

9 

3 

1 



Total 



59 

58 
58 
54 



41 
40 
38 
34 



29 
25 
25 
25 
24 
19 
6 
5 



The content of the tests, — For each of the four processes which 
were most frequently considered fundamental, there was con- 
structed a test consisting of ten exercises. This number was 
considered an adequate compromise between the desirability 
of including a large number of exercises for minute measure- 
ment and the desirability of a brief test which would not require 
an undue amount of time for administration. The following 
considerations in the selection of the exercises were observed : 
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1. The exercises selected should clearly require proficiency 
in the fundamental process for which the test was being con- 
structed. 

2. The list of exercises in each test should provide for testing 
the chief subtypes of difficulty and teaching units in each funda- 
mental process. 

3. The exercises should be so selected that a differentiation 
of power would be possible on the basis of the degree of difficulty 
involved. 

4. For the purpose of complete measurement and differentia- 
tion each test should contain one or more exercises which could 
be solved by only a small percent of first-year algebra pupils. 

These principles were exemplified in the following tests: 

STANDARD DIAGNOSTIC TESTS FOR ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 



L 



Add 
15 m 
12 m 



4. Subtract 

— 4 a* 

11 a* 



Test /. Collection 


of Terms* 




2. Add 








%ah 








—Tab 




3. 


Subtract 


—5 aft 






12 a 


-\-2ab 




6. 


7a 


5. Add 


Subtract 


3a — 8ft - 


-6c 




15a« — 8a — 3 


Sa + 7ft- 


-3c 




6a* + 7a + 2 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Add 

7a — 6a* -h 10 and a' + 6a — 7 
Subtract 

X + xy — 3y from 6x — 3xy + 7y 
Collect Terms 

a* + 8a-|-7a«-f«-f7+9x-f4+3a 
Collect Terms 

2x — acy -f 3y — 3x -h 2«y -f 7y + 8 - 



1. 



4. 



Multiply 

9m 

2 
Multiply 

+3 ay 



Test II. MulHpHcaHon 

2. Multiply 

4«* 

3«» 
5. Multiply 

4a — 3ft 

2aft 



3. Multiply 

5 aft 

—la* 

6. Multiply 

4a« — 2x 
— 3«» 



— 6a*y 

* These tests are printed on a four page folder, S^i z 11. The exercises are 
arranged so that sufficient space is provided for the pupil's work. 
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7. Multiply 8. Mult^y 9. Multiply 

8x — 3y 7a« — 3« 3 ^6c -H SWcrf 

4*-f2y — 4a«*4-2 — 4<i«« + 2 

10. MulUply 

76y»i — 4aV«^ + 9aMy 
96yi« + 8a«ftc:» 

r«/ ///. Division 

1. Divide 12a* by 2a«. 

2. Divide 16«^ by — 4x«. 

3. Divide — 18*^ by 2xy. 

4. Divide — 16«» + 28«« — 24*» + %x by Ax. 

5. Divide 20a» — 15fl* — 5a by — 5. 

6. Divide 14«» — 28«« + 21x by — 1x. 

7. Divide 22aV — 16a»6 + 8a«^ by — 2aA. 

8. Divide 36a«6 + 6aV — 12a^ + 18aM by — 6ah. 

9. Divide 6a« — 18a — Ua* + 20 by 2a — 5. 
10. Divide H — 19r + 84 — 6f* by r — 7. 

Test IV. Solution of Simple EquaUans 

1. Solve for X 2. Solve for y 

4* » 12. Sy - 20. 

3. Solve for a 4. Solve for 6 

4a — 3 - 17. 56 + 6-18. 

5. Solve for r 6. Solve for 6 

5r — 7 - 63 — 3r. 3^ — 5 « 14 — ^. 

7. Solve for y 8. Solve for a 

??_:?y_2L.to 6al0a 

9. Solve for 0? 10. Solve for x 

2* . _ 3* . « . ^^ 3« » . 7« 1 . ^ 

_+8 -- +^+14. -_-+- -- + 2,. 

A large number of recent texts in first-year algebra were 
examined, and exercises were selected therefrom in conformity 
with the above requirements. For example, in Test 11, Multi- 
plication, Exercise 1 is the simplest type of multiplication that 
may be called algebra, a positive literal by a positive numerical 
monomial. Exercise 2, somewhat more difficult, consbts in mul- 
tiplying one positive literal monomial by another, involving ex- 
ponential manipulation, a phase of multiplication. In Exercises 
3 and 4, the multiplier is a negative quantity; hence the multi- 
plication involves a new element, that of the laws of signs for 
multiplication. In Exerdse 5 the process is that of finding the 
product of a positive binomial and a positive monomial; while in 
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Exerdse 6 the multiplier is a negative monomial. In Exercises 7 
and 8, the multiplier is also a binomial, Exercise 8 being more 
difficult than Exercise 7 because of the complexity of the literal 
factors. Exercises 9 and 10 are more difficult and were inserted 
simply to differentiate among the abler students. 

Method of administration. — Sufficient blank space is pro- 
vided on the test sheets for all work necessary for the solution of 
the exercises. A testing of pupils in all of the subtypes of proc- 
esses and on the varying degrees of difficulty requires that all 
pupils have an opportimity to attempt all of Uie exercises. It is 
evident, however, that for purposes of economy of time pupils 
may not be permitted to puzzle over the exercises indefinitely. 
It also seems that the pupils who work extremely slowly do so 
because of an unsatisfactory grasp on the methods of solution, 
finding it necessary to retrace some of the work or to spend undue 
time puzzling over the proper procedure; and they should, 
consequently, be penalized Hence, a time limit was set on 
each test which would permit all workers to do all of the exercises 
provided they knew how to proceed without undue hesitation 
and did not attempt an exercise more than once. On the basis of 
these considerations the following time limits were set: Test I, 
5 minutes; Test II, 7 minutes; Test III, 9 minutes; Test IV, 
8 minutes 

Since the purpose of the tests is not to ascertain how many 
exercises may be done in a given time, and since the emphasis 
is placed upon accuracy rather than speed, a measure of pro- 
ficiency may be secured which is not affected by the element of 
rate of work, and which more closely resembles the demands of 
the life situations in which algebraic manipulations in question 
will be applied. A psychological element of "hurry" is not 
aroused, and the likelihood of pupils failing to solve exercises 
because of excitement or undue speed is reduced materially. 

The directions to the pupils suggest that they are to work 
carefully rather than hurriedly. They are told: *We want to 
see how many of these exercises you can do correctly. You will 
be given time enough to try all the exercises if you do not waste 
any time. Work rapidly but do not hurry. Accuracy will count 
more than rapid work." 

Weighting the exercises, — The tests were given to 938 pupils 
in fourteen high schools in five states of the middle west and far 
west The distribution of scores, the medians, 25- and 75-per- 
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TABLE nr. DISTRIBUTION OP 

OF EXERCISES 


PUPILS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
; SOLVED CORRECTLY 


Number Exercises 
Solved 


Tests 


I 


n 


111 


IV 





10 

12 

34 

70 

56 

118 

144 

152 

130 

128 

84 


1 

5 

10 

17 

19 

74 

110 

144 

241 

217 

50 


4 

53 

53 

62 

64 

71 

103 

150 

138 

99 

101 


16 


1 


13 


2 


38 


3 


47 


4 


104 


5 


142 


6 


238 


7 


139 


8 


85 


9 


59 


10 


57 






Total number tested 


938 


888 


898 


938 






25-Dftrcentile 


4.44 
7.16 
8.88 
2.22 


5.87 
8.27 
9.21 
1.67 


3.82 
7.26 
8.82 
2.50 


5.10 


Median 


6.46 




7.76 


Ouartile deviation 


1.33 







centiles and quartile deviations, from these papers scored without 
weighting the exercises of the tests, are shown in Table in. 
Weights for the exercises of the tests were determined by reference 
to the curve of probability and expressed in terms of median 
deviation (P.E. or M.D.). A zero point for each test was deter- 
mined by methods in recognized use.' The weights with 
reference to these zero points are given in Table IV. 

Methods of scoring. — In out-of-school situations where alge- 
braic processes are required, the test of proficiency is accuracy. 
Answers are either right or wrong. No leniency is shown in 
business dealings to the individual who ''has the right method 
but who has made a small mistake." For this reason and to 
facilitate scoring, solutions are graded either as right or as wrong. 
Full credit or no credit is allowed. Answers being correct 
except for arrangement of terms are not counted wrong. The 
sum of the weights of the exercises done correctiy constitutes the 
score of the pupil. 

'Hot2, H. S. First-year algebra scales. (Teachen College Contributioiu to 
Education, No. 90, 1918), pp. 62-70; alio Tha>ue, M. R. CompUUom test lanptage 
scales. (Teachen College Contributioiu to Educatioii No. 77, 1916), pp. 45-^. 
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TABLE IV. FINAL WEIGHTS IN P. E. OF EACH EXERCISE OF EACH 

TEST, (to nearest TENTH ONLY) 



EXERaSE 


Tests 




I 


11 


m 


IV 


1 


1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
3.3 
2.0 
2.8 
2.6 
3.1 
3.9 
3.5 


1.7 
2.7 
2.9 
3.2 
3.6 
3.0 
3.9 
4.6 
5.1 
6.4 


1.1 
2.3 
2.7 
2.6 
2.9 
2.9 
3.3 
3.2 
3.5 
3.4 


2.0 


2 


1.8 


3 


3.1 


4 


4.0 


5 


4.5 


6 


3.6 


7 


5.9 


8 


5.7 


9 


6.0 


10 


6.0 






Total 


26.0 


37.1 


27.9 


42.6 



Standard scores. — Standard median scores for late in Feb- 
ruary or early in March taken from 938 papers written by 
first-year classes in fourteen high schools in five states of the 
West and Middle West, are as follows: Test I, 16.2; Test 11, 
24.0; Test IH, 16.9; Test IV, 20.0. 

Values and limitations of the tests. — ^These tests possess both 
certain values and certain limitations; chief among which are: 

Values : 

1. The tests provide adequate opportunity for diagnosis 

of weakness. 

2. Opportunity is provided the classroom teacher to check 

the effectiveness of teaching with respect to the va- 
rious types of the four fundamental processes. 
4. Accurate measurement of power is possible because of 
the variety in types of exercises and degrees of 
difficulty. 
Limitations : 

1. But one or two exercises are included for each subtype 

of operation. 

2. Because of the extended time limits, rate of work 

cannot be adequately measured. 

3. The tests apply only to the four fundamentals of 

elementary algebra as determined by the combined 
judgments of those replying to the questionnaire. 



SCALE OF ATTAINMENT NO. 3.— FOR MEASURING 
''ESSENTIAL ACHIEVEMENT" IN THE THIRD 

GRADE 

LUELLA W. P&ESSEY 

Ohio State University 

Analysis of the Curriculum of the Third Grade 

Reports on two previous "Scales of Attainment" have already 
appeared.^ The first of these was an examination for the second 
grade, the second for the eighth grade. The idea back of all 
three of these examinations is essentially the same: — the purpose 
of measuring the essential achievement of the grade. Only such 
subjects as could properly be called "promotion" subjects have 
been considered, since others, though important from a cultural 
standpoint, hardly condition a child's school progress. The 
curriculum of the third grade includes spelling, reading, arithme- 
tic, drawing, singing, and writing. Of these drawing and slngjug 
are of little importance from the writer's standpoint since abSity 
in these subjects does not affect the progress of a child through the 
grades. Also, children are not generally retarded because they can- 
not write well. The fimdamental "promotion" subjects of th^ 
grade appear then to be spelling, reading, and arithmetic. And the 
question, in constructing this examination for the third grade, 
was as to the most desirable form for tests in these three subjects. 

Words for the spelling test could, of course, be obtained from 
the Ayres' scale. The troublesome problem was whether to have 
list spelling, a timed sentence spelling test, or some other special 
form. The construction of a test in $ilent reading was a more 
difficult matter. Under the direction of the writer, a special study 
was made by the members of a large extension class. It was con- 
cluded that an ability to read with sufficient UQderstanding to 
grasp story values was the most important factor for this test. 
Children in the third grade should be masters of the technic of 
reading to such a degree as to be able to pay attentiou to the ideas 
presented, provided the material is reasonably simple. They 

^ Pressey, L. W. "Scale of attainment No. 1. — ^An examination of achievement 
in the second grade/' Journal of Educational Research, 2: 572-81, September, 1920; 
Pressey, S. L. "Scale of attainment No. 2. — An examination for measurement in 
history, arithmetic, and English in the eighth grade," Journal of BdwMlional Rasearck, 
3 : 35M9, Mfiy 1921 , complete. 
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should b^ f'ble to r^ ^hort stories i^^th underst^dixi^ ^d with ^ 
certain {[r^p of the story as a isrhole. The point most emphasized 
was th^t the reading matter selected for the test should be coher- 
ent. Isolated ^ntences, bits of incidents, short selections without 
any partioilar story value, would not give measures of greatest 
use to the teacher, since they would not demand of the child that 
h? CT^jp tbe story. 

^fiasu^^ent in arithmetip remained to be considered. In 
the ttiirii ffJf^P tliere is intensive drill in the fundamental opera- 
tiopois. ^^t t^iere is ipore than this; 4 real beginning is made in 
soly^n^ problems. Tl^e children should learn to read a simple 
pi:9blf^, int^rf^t it for then^selves, i^id apply the needed process. 
So i^ ^ppt|^$^ that both skill in the fundamental operations and 
ability to solve simple problems should be involved in any test of 
third-grade work in arithmetic. Though the proportion of 
problem work to drill in fundamentals varies a great deal from one 
teacher or from one school to another, all teachers and all schools 
seem to have some work in both fields. 

It was decided that the test in spelling should involve the 
spelling of words in their proper setting in a sentence, that the 
reading test should require the grasping of the meaning of a 
coherent story, and that the arithmetic test should involve both 
the fundamental operations and simple problems. Upon the 
bi|sis of this analysis the scale was built 

The^ Scale and Its Consxruction 

The scale appears on a four page folder, each page 9 by 6 
inches. The spelling test — with the lines for name, age, etc. — ^is on 
the first page. It is so placed because the children cannot know 
what to ^o on this test until told by the teacher and because study 
of the page in advance by those first receiving their papers is 
th^jeiore of no advantage. The arithmetic test is on the back page 
and is given immediately after the spelling. The reading test 
occupies both of the middle sheets, the items being so arranged 
that the one at the end of the first page is continued on the 
second, thus starting the children on the second sheet almost 
without their knowing it. 

Directions for the test appear on a single sheet of the same 
size. All the directions, except those for the spelling test, are of 
the ''question-and-answer" type, since this method has proved 
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more successfxil with young children than anything more formal.* 
The spelling test requires about five minutes to give; the arithme- 
tic test, seven minutes; and the reading test, eight minutes. The 
children thus work twenty minutes; and the time needed for giving 
directions, passing out blanks, etc., makes up a total of about 
half an hour for the entire examination. 

Scoring of the tests is reasonably simple. The spelling test 
takes only about half a minute to rate ; the arithmetic test requires 
about the same amount of time, and the reading test no longer. In 
all, it is possible to rate the test and obtain the total score in about 
two minutes. A teacher can thus rate the blanks for a class of 
thirty-five in not much more than an hour. The total score on 
the examination consists simply of the sum of the scores on the 
three tests. 

The Spelling Test 

In regard to form, the spelling test is somewhat unusual. It 
consists of sentences such as the following: 

1. My told me to go. 

2. It is very cold in . 

3. She has a great deal of . 



The teacher explains to the children that each sentence on the 
page has a word left out, and that she will tell them what word 
they are to write in. She then reads the sentence as it should be, 
tells which word is to be written, and then repeats the whole 
sentence. Thus, the directions for the three sentences given above 
are: 

Look at the first sentence. It should be ''My mother told me to go.'' 
''Mother'' is the word you should write on the line where it has been left out. 
"My mother told me to go." 

The next sentence should be "It is very cold in winter." "Winter** is 
the word you should write. "It is very cold in winter." 

The next sentence should be "She has a great deal of money." "Money** 
is the word you should write. "She has a great deal of money." 

By giving the word in its context, the child's attention is not 
entirely centered upon the spelling of the word. Nothing has been 
said about a spelling test, nor is there anything on the page to 
indicate to the children that they are being tested specifically in 
spelling; they are simply to "write in the word that is left out." 

^ Pressey, L. W. ''A group scale of intelligence for use in the first three grades," 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 10: 297-308, September, 1919. 
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This setting o{|the^spelling problem also gives the children the 
word in its context without making them write an entire sentence. 
The method would seem to combine certain of the merits of both 
list and sentence spelling, since the writing of only one word is 
required, yet the words are given unmistakably in their context. 
It should be added that the words were selected from the Ayres 
list, Columns G to Q.* 

The Arithmetic Test 

The arithmetic test represents an attempt to eliminate writing 
in the solving of problems since it is ability in arithmetic, not 
speed of writing, that is being measured.^ The scheme has been 
adopted of asking a question, followed by four answers. Only one 
answer is correct, and the child is to make a mark around it. 
Sample problems from this test are given below : 

6. How much is 8 -3? 6 5 11 24. 

10. How much is 6 x 3 ? 18 12 9 3. 

13. How much is 13+0? 12 11 14 13. 

16. How much is 33+6 ? 9 39 12 33. 

20. If you bought a bottle of ink for 10c and some candy for 4c, how 
much would you spend in all? 10c 6c 14c 40c. 

24. Doris has 7 books, Frank has 3 times as many. How many has 
Frank? 14 21 10 4. 

As is evident from the type of question it is expected that the 
children will do most of the work in their heads. In fact, on the 
papers of over a hundred children recently tested there were only 
two or three marks in the margins. The first four questions are 
used as examples; two of these deal with the fundamental com- 
binations and two with simple problems. The children seem to 

*The sentences are not arranged in the order of difficulty of the words to be 
spelled. The reason for this is psychological. If the list is in order of difficulty, 
the child feels that the words are constantly becoming harder. He senses that the 
worst is yet to come. Glancing down his paper, he finds that there are still 10 more 
lines and he knows that if the words keep on getting harder he will shortly be beyond 
his depth. As a result he becomes discouraged and misses some of the words he 
might really spell if he were not so apprehensive. It is surely of no particular impor- 
tance — since the entire list is given in any case — that the words should appear in any 
special order, provided the same order be used for all. 

« Thomdike, £. L. and Courtis, S. A. ''Correction formulae for addition tests," 
Teachers College Record, 21: 1-24, January, 1920. 
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find no difficulty with this method of pt&^niiiig the pTdfA&os^ 
In fact, they ^eem able to work without fati^e for i omsideritbly 
longer time than is possible by the usual method of #drki]i|; out 
the problems on paper. The saving in time is also dt iAvi 

It seems reasonable, then, to suppose that the f6rm of {he ^t 
is satisfactory. It is very certain that th^ children like it, H dots 
not have a bad psychological effect upon theni, as h titt Cicse witii 
other arithmetic tests with which the writer is acquainted, and 
it appears to be completely fiippHcati16 to dds grade. 

The Reading TAst 



1 ^ •_, 



l».^il«r 4 



The reading test is m'dre nearly similar to (fOiit 
ized forms than is the tase v^th ibh spelling and ftrfthxtfede UsHti. 
It has, however, from a psydiological point of VttW, otae Mtfaffer 
important difference. It is made up of piart lg rdphS edA of WMtfi 
relates a fairly coherent story or incident. Following each para- 
graph are four questions. The questions are answered in ^t the 
same way as with the arithmetic problems; that is, th^ child 
selects the correct answer — from four possible ones — fey drawing 
a line aroimd it. Being already familiar with this typ^ of response 
as exemplified in the test just preceding, the chQ^^ren find no 
difficulty in understanding what they are to do. A sample pas- 
sage appears below: 

Once a bright star wanted to come down to earth and be a flower ^ that 
she might be near little children who would love her. First^ she tnJBd^boiif 
a white rose, but the children were afraid of the thorns. Then she trieitbd&t 
a daisy, but the children didn't see her because she was so smidl. Thbi' she 

' It will be noticed that the wrong numbers are those which wflTbe obtaiped, if tlie 
wrong process is used. Thus, in the' 20th item presented above, if the'diiid'iiJblAudts 
or multiplies (he can't divide) instead of adding, he will obtain either 6 or 40 as an 
answer. Both these numbers appear in the list, so he will not be deterted hmt his 
wrong idea for lack of an answer that agrees with it. As far as possible, wfoag atHlfels 
have been anticipated in this way. 

*In an arithmetic problem test recently devised there are 10 pvobleittsi tlft 
children (of the third grade) are allowed to work for a half hour on these ttt. Celr- 
tainly such a test takes on the character of a measure of endurance. It alab leaves 
out, to a very great extent, the element of speed which is of importance in dbiiig 
arithmetic. Readiness in grasping a problem, quickness in making the neoaii£iy 
combinatio'ns, are surely as essential to real ability in arithmetic as the po#er to sotl^ 
problems provided one is given time, — ^for in real life (for which the school is pttkuin- 
ably preparing) one certainly has to make change and perform other silli()le nUthe^ 
matical operations within a very short time limit. 
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went up on the cliffs and became a dew-^op, but the children could not dimb 
so high. Finally, she lighted softly on the waters of a shallow pond and be- 
came a beautiful white water-lily. Then the star was happy because she was 
near little children and they loved her. 

1. What did the star like best to be? rose dew-^op water-Ely daisy. 

2. What did the star want to be near? cliffs pond childrea earth. 

3. What flower were the children afraid of ? rose daisy pansy Ifly. 

4. Where did the dew-drop grow? pond cliff field lake. 

This passage should be compared with similar passages from 
other reading tests for this grade to appreciate the difference in 
"story value" between it and those appearing in other tests. The 
selections given below are from various reading tests that employ 
a more or less similar method. 

A crab who lived in a sand-hill was sitting at his door in the sun eating 
a rice cake. An ape went by carrying an orange seed. 

Where did the crab live? 

John had two brothers who were both tall. Their names were Will and 
Fred. John's sister, who was short, was named Mary. John liked Fred 
better than either of the others. All of these children except Will had red 
hair. He had brown hair. 

1. Was John's sister tall or short? 

2. How many brothers had John? 

3. What was his sister's name? 

This book is lying on the desk (a picture of a book, face open, is pre- 
sented just above the paragraph), but it is hard to make it stay open. With 
your pencil draw a single straight line to represent a ruler lying across the 
book to hold the pages open. Be sure to maJce the line from one side to the 
other, across the book, instead of making it go up and down. 

It is the writer's contention that the above passages have no 
story value. They are simply isolated reading exercises. If the 
reading matter of a passage doesn't tell a story or develop an idea, 
what is the use of being able to read it? Such reading matter 
exists — fortunately — for the most part, only in tests. In all 
other reading there is usually a story, a description, or an exposi- 
tion, of some sort of significance. Again, the question of gaining 
the interest of the children is a vital one. Surely no child could 
be reaUy interested in such selections as those given above. They 
don't start anywhere, and they don't arrive anywhere, and they 
aren't about anything; indeed, it would take a statistician to 
identify correctly the family described in the second passage. 
There is a distinct movement now on foot to give children in 
school reading matter that there appears to be some interest in 
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reading; such tests as the above are certainly not in the spirit of 
this movement. Incidentally, there is considerable doubt as to 
whether the ability to gain a coherent idea of the passage read is 
at all tested by these tests. They would seem rather to test a 
type of mental alertness. 

Results and First Norms 

The separate tests of the scale were first tried out by teachers 
in university extension classes. From these results, items were 
selected and a trial form of the scale printed. This trial form was 
given as part of a survey of Bedford, Indiana.' The results 
showed the need of certain revisions which were accordingly made 
in the final form which is now ready for distribution.* Since 
making the final form the following tentative norms have been 
obtained (October testing) : 





Norms (October) 






Median 


No. Cases 


Spellififf 


12 

9 

U 


198 


Arithmetic, . , 


198 


Readiiur 


198 






Total Score . 


30 


198 











The writer has done very little in the way of validation of the 
scale. But the test most in need of validation has perhaps been 
sufficiently investigated. Several teachers have been asked to 
make ratings of their pupils as to their ability to read with under- 
standing. Correlations of the reading test results with these rat- 
ings vary from +0. 60 to +0. 82. This would seem to afford con- 
siderable evidence that the test is really measuring the ability of 
the children to comprehend what they read. 

About the spelling test, there can be little question. Children 
in the third grade do little in the way of using spelling as a tool in 
writing. Accordingly, sentence spelling would hardly be applica- 
ble to the grade. The present test is presumably at least as good 

^ The writer wishes to express her indebtedness to Superintendent E. W. Mont- 
gomery of Bedford, Indiana, for his cooperation in this and many other problems. 

* The blanks may be obtained in quantities from the Department of Psychology 
of Indiana University at $0.90 per 100. 
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a measure of speUing ability as list spelling — and it avoids some of 
the objectionable features of the latter. There might be some 
question about the arithmetic test. There is surely little difiFer- 
ence between the material used in the test and that used in the 
school room; any difficulty would be with the method of indicat- 
ing the answers. Since no child has yet made a zero score on 
this test, the method of indication would not seem to be so diffi- 
cult as to interfere seriously with the solution of the problem. 

Certain Fundamental Factors Concerned with Test 

Building 

In conclusion, the writer would like to point out one or two 
rather fimdamental aspects of testing and of test construction in 
the elementary grades which are exemplified in this scale, but 
which should appear in all scales for use in these early grades — 
and perhaps in the upper grades as well. 

1. One of these fundamental points is the matter of motiva- 
tion. The writer feels sure that motivation by interest is the 
only reasonable, indeed the only possible, way with yoxmg chil- 
dren. A test that relies upon school discipline for its motivation 
cannot but be unsound from a psychological standpoint. A mo- 
tivation coming from interest vitalizes the test situation as 
nothing else can, and should be sought after wherever possible. 

2. The participation of the teachers themselves in the making 
of a test, and in the selection of the materials for it, is of great 
importance. They are intimately in touch with the teaching 
situation. The test builder sometimes, to judge from his tests, is 
not. There are at present many scales on the market that are 
rightly condemned by teachers, because they are not closely in 
touch with the teaching, or are not adapted to the children, or are 
not fitted for use by the teachers. In the present instance, the 
writer has contributed little save the method of presenting the 
material and the technical part of test construction. The rest is 
the result of the study and observation of competent teachers 
in test making. A much greater participation of those who are 
going to use the tests is to be hoped for. 

3. Achievement tests in "battery" form are now becoming 
popular. In such an instrument, tests in more than one subject are 
included. Under such circumstances, it is easy for an examination 
to become elaborate and cumbersome. The manuals of directions 
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for using the test may become prolonged to thirty or forty pages; 
the time required to make preparation for the giving and the 
scoring of the test amounts to hours; and the interpretation of the 
scores finally obtained becomes so involved as to need a personally 
conducted tour through the results. It has been the writer's inten- 
tion to keep clear of such elaborateness in giving, scoring, han- 
dling, and interpreting. It is possible to keep such achievement 
scales simple and easy to use. He who does not do so is giving 
an example of intellectual indolence and poor workmanship. 
Elaborate scales can be avoided; but an earnest teacher is likdy 
to be led into the use of them if she does not first stop to reckon 
up the amoimt of time she must invest in the performance. 

Summary 

The paper presents a brief scale of attainment for measuring 
the essentia] progress in the third grade. 

1. Tests in reading, spelling, and arithmetic are included. 
The form of these tests is, in some respects, new. 

2. Validation and first norms are presented. 

3. Three suggestions are made concerning fundamental 
aspects of testing, especially in the early grades: (a) that the 
test motivation come from interest rather than school discipline, 
(b) that teachers should be allowed to participate in the building 
of tests, and (c) that achievement scales should, and can, be 
kept sufficiently simple in construction to be of great use to 
teachers. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF SIX TinRD-GRADE 

ARITHMETICS 

F. T. Spaxtlding 
Scarborough School, Scarborough, New York 

Recent investigations of the content of the elementary-school 
course of study have centered attention on the utility and effec- 
tiveness of the subject-matter which the course of study includes. 
The Committee on Minimum Essentials and the Committee on 
Economy of Time in Education, as well as numerous individual 
investigators, have proposed more or less definite standards for 
eadi of the elementary-school subjects. The present study of 
six third-grade arithmetics was intended to determine the extent 
to which certain well-known primary texts approach these stand- 
ards. 

Specifically stated, the purpose of this study was twofold: 
first, to determine the exact nature of the arithmetical work pre- 
sented; and second, to provide a basis for a judgment of the 
extent to which the textbooks studied make an appeal (a) to the 
immediate needs and interests and (b) to the probable future 
needs and interests of the pupils using them. 

In selecting the textbooks for study an effort was made to 
choose those which are in wide use at the present time or which 
have been widely used in the past. The six books selected repre- 
sent a period of fourteen years in the development of arithmetic 
texts. Listed according to recency of publication they are: 

Stone, J. C, and Millis, J. F.: New SUme-MUlis Arithmetic, 

(Primary.) Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1920. 
Chadsey, C. E., and Smith, J. H.: Efficiency Arithmetic. 

(Primary.) Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1917. 
Hoyt, F. S., and Peet,H.E.: Everyday Arithmetic. (Book I.) 

Houghton MiflMn Co., 1915. 
Walsh, J. H., and Suzzallo, H.: Walsh-Suzzatto Arithmetics. 

(Third Year.) D. C. Heath & Co., 1914. 
Wentworth, G., and Smith, D. E.: Arithmetic. (Book I.) 

Ginn & Co., 1911. 
Milne, W.J. : Progressive Arithmetic. (First Book.) American 

Book Co., 1906. 
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The method pursued was substantially that used by Wise^ 
and Monroe^ in their studies of arithmetic problems. The third- 
grade material presented in each book was divided into two 
classes — (1) examples, i.e., drill and test work, in which the 
operations to be performed were indicated for the pupil; and (2) 
problems, or work in which the method of solution was not directly 
indicated. To make the results as nearly comparable as possible, 
each separate example or problem was coimted as a unit, even 
though the author had included several such in a single task. 
Tables of numbers, from which the teacher or the pupil could form 
an almost limitiess series of examples, were omitted in the classi- 
fication. 

Examples and problems were then classified separately as to 
the arithmetical operations or combinations of operations in- 
volved in each, including the use of fractions. Where fractional 
numbers were employed merely to indicate division (as J^, 3^, 
etc.) the examples and problems were classified under "Division," 
classification as "Fractions" being restricted to examples and 
problems using fractions as such. 

Problems were further classified (1) as to general subject- 
matter, according to a modification of the scheme adopted by 
Monroe, and (2) as to the use of measurements and the types of 
measurements employed. 

The totals of examples and problems found in the six books, 
with the proportions of each, are presented in Table I. It is 
noteworthy that the totals vary from 1777 (Chadsey-Smith) to 
3106 (Wentworth-Smith) — a range of nearly 1400. There has 
been littie standardization, apparentiy, of the amoimt of material 
to be covered in this grade. Wide variation is also evident in the 
proportions of examples and problems presented. There would 
seem to be a tendency, however, toward a greater proportion of 
problems in the more recent books — a hopeful sign (assuming that 
the problems are of the right type), in view of the present emphasis 
on the need for making schoolwork vital and concrete, rather than 
abstract. 

^ Wise, C. T.y "A survey of arithmetical problems arising in various occupationa." 
Elementary School Journal, 20: 118-36, October, 1919. 

' Monroe, W. S., "A preliminary report of an investigation of the economy ol 
tune in arithmetic." Sixteenth Yearbook of the Natumal Society for the Study of Ede^ 
cation, Part I, chapter 7. 
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TABLE I. NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS OF PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES 
CONTAINED IN SIX THIRD-GRADE ARITHMETICS 





NXTMBRS 


Percent 


Texts 


Examples 


Problems 


Total 


Examples 


Problems 


Stone-Millis (1920) 


1,526 


751 


2277 


67.0 


330 






Chadscy-Smith (1917) 


1,334 


443 


1777 


75.1 


24.9 






Hoyt & Peet (1915) 


1,887 


667 


2554 


73.9 


26.1 






Walsh-Suzzallo (1914) 


2,513 


582 


3095 


81.2 


18.8 






Wcntworth-Smith (1911) 


2,344 


762 


3106 


75.5 


24.5 






Milne (1906) 


2,059 


442 


2501 


82.3 


17.7 






Average 


1,944 


608 


2552 


76.2 


23.8 



Table II shows the distribution of examples according to the 
types of operations involved. With the exception of Milne, the 
books are practically agreed in requiring the use of a single one of 
the four fundamental operations in the solution of over 90 percent 
of the examples and of more than 85 percent of the problems — a 
practice supported by the findings of Wise in his study of prob- 
lems taken from everyday experience. But in the relative amount 
of space devoted to each of the four single operations the books 
vary widely — so widely that the median is of little value as an 
indication of general practice. Here again practice has apparently 
been determined in each case by the arbitrary judgment of the 
textbook maker, rather than by reference to any sort of objective 
standard. 

The variation in proportionate emphasis on the fundamentals 
between examples and problems within the same book is as worthy 
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of note as the variation between books. Leaving out of considera- 
tion a fairly uniform preponderance of addition examples over 
addition problems (due partly to the use of addition in demon- 
strating subtraction and multiplication), the tables show in some 
cases a greater proportion, in others a less, of examples than of 
problems. Hoyt & Peet, for instance, devote 29 percent of their 
examples and only 19 percent of their problems to subtraction; 
whereas 8 percent more problems than examples are devoted to 
division. In the Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics the differences are in 
the opposite direction. Part of the discrepancy is obviously due to 
the fact that considerably more problems than examples are dis- 
tributed in the double and triple-operation groups; but this would 
provide only for smaller proportions of problems than of examples. 
Lack of a clear conception of the functions of problems and of 
examples and of the amount of practice desirable in each is respon- 
sible for most of the variation. 

A hopeful sign is apparent in the partial or the complete 
elimination of fractions in the later books. Milne devotes 18.2 
I>ercent of his examples and problems to fractions as such; Stone & 
Millis and Hoyt & Peet postpone the study of fractions (except 
fractions with unit-numerators, used to indicate simple division) 
to a later grade. In his study of common problems from everyday 
life, Wise found the use of fractions to be restricted very largely 
to that of fractions with simple numerators and denominators — a 
fact which would argue for much less attention to the more com- 
plex fractions than has been given by the older arithmetics. 

From the point of view of the textbook maker such investiga- 
tions as that of Wise must serve to indicate the nature of the 
material which should be included in a course of study, rather 
than the relative stress which each phase of such material should 
receive. For it is obvious that the practice necessary to master 
an operation of arithmetic may be out of proportion, so far as the 
time element is concerned, to the degree to which the pupil may 
expect to use this (^ration in ordinary life; and yet the fact 
that it is necessary in ordinary life requires its mastery in school. 
It is dangerous, therefore, to draw conclusions from such figures 
as we have at hand as to the exact amount of time which should 
be devoted to each of the several phases of arithmetic-teaching. 
In so far as the textbooks studied center their attention on prac- 
tice in the fundamentals they are in accord with the general 
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principles established by Wise's study. Their weakness is in 
pedagogical method, rather than in aim; they show no evidence 
of established standards as to the amoxmt of practice needed to 
master the fxmdamentals. 

In the classification of the subject-matter of the problems 
(Tables III, IV, and V), we find a basis for determining the extent 
to which the texts meet the present and the future needs and 
interests of the pupils who use them. Here again a very wide 
diversity is apparent. Of particular significance is the variation in 
the proportion of problems which relate to no human activity — 
such problems as, "How many feet have 16 birds?" or "A book 
cost $1^. How much more than $l3^ is that?" The Hoyt & 
Peet Everyday Arithmetic is the only one which has a clean slate 
in this respect; the Walsh-Suzzallo text is the worst offender, with 
4 . 1 percent of its problems (24 in all) of this worthless type. The 
tabulation shows an encouraging tendency, however, toward the 
elimination of this sort of work from the later books. 

There is a much larger group of problems (49.6 percent of 
those in the Wentworth-Smith book) which give valuable prac- 
tice to the pupil and are of a sort which he will frequently meet, 
but which as presented can be identified with no particular 
activity. Of this type are such problems as, "How many pecks are 
there in 8 bushels?" or, "What is the perimeter of a lot 180 feet 
square?" In their lack of appeal to the pupil and their lack of 
connection with concrete activity, they are of much less value, of 
course, than problems which possess definite significance. As with 
the problems relating to no activity, the proportion of such prob- 
lems seems to be decreasing in the more recently published books. 

With the exception of Wentworth-Smith the books are fairly 
agreed in devoting about half their problems to Home Activities, 
Personal Activities, and the Activities of Children. Five books out 
of the six agree in relating about 10 percent of their problems to 
Home Activities; in the other two classifications just mentioned 
there is considerable divergence. Within all of these fields the 
quality of the problems presented coxmts for so much that without 
a more exact classification than that of the present study, and 
without more definite standards of evaluation than have yet been 
developed, we can draw no worth-while conclusions as to present 
tendencies and limitations. 

For the distribution of problems dealing with occupations we 
have standards of a sort. If we consider these problems in the 
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light not merely of the pupils' present needs, but of their future 
interests and of the possibility of vocational and dvic enlighten- 
ment through the work in arithmetic, we find not only much 
variation in individual texts, but a considerable difference in 
treatment between the earlier and the later books. The subject- 
matter in the problems in the earlier books appears to have been 
selected almost entirely because of its adaptability to the text- 
book maker's purposes in providing practice in the fundamentals, 
rather than because of any consideration of the value of the sub- 
ject-matter itself. The grouping of problems is for the most part 
heterogeneous and pointless, so far as their subject-matter is 
concerned. In the later arithmetics it has been the avowed pur- 
pose of the authors, attested not merely by their introductory 
statements but by the arrangement and selection of problems as 
well, to provide subject-matter which shall make definite appeal 
to the needs and interests of the pupils. In these later books we 
find, therefore, first, a distribution of problems over a wider field of 
interests and activities, and second, a more thoughtful apportion- 
ment of problems to the various occupational groups. The first 
characteristic becomes apparent when we consider the percents of 
problems represented in each group. The three last published 
books afford problems under all six occupational headings, where- 
as the earlier texts tend seriously to neglect various fields — 

TABLE IV. A COMPARISON OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEMS 

ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS, WITH THE DISTRIBUTION OF 

THE WORKING POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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notably Agriculture and Industry (Wentworth-Smith and Milne), 
Transportation (Wentworth-Smith), and Public Service (Walsh- 
SuzzaUo and Wentworth-Smith). The second point is confirmed 
by an inspection of Table IV, in which the percents of occupational 
problems belonging to each group are presented for comparison 
with the distribution of workers by vocations according to the 
census of 1910 (adapted from Monroe). Though the distribution 
of problems diverges to a considerable extent from that of the 
industrial population, there is yet evident in the later books some 
degree of approach to this standard distribution. The over- 
emphasis on trade is not a serious defect, since this is an occupa- 
tion with which every adult (and nearly every child) has more or 
less to do. The most serious neglect appears in the field of indus- 
try, which, though claiming nearly 28 percent of the nation's 
workers, is represented at most by but 5 percent of the problems. 
Our final analysis is concerned with the number of measure- 
ment problems and with the types of measurement involved 
(Table V). With but one exception (Chadsey-Smith), the six 
textbooks are fairly agreed in devoting about one-fourth of their 
problems to some type of measurement. Beyond this point agree- 
ment ceases. There is a tendency in the later books to postpone 
study of certain forms of measurement (notably square and cubic 
measure), taken up in detail in the earlier published texts; but 
in the amoimt of space devoted to the remaining forms of measure- 
ment (linear, dry, liquid, weight, and time) the books are very 
widely at variance. There is here very evident need of stand- 
ardization of the course of study on the basis both of pedagogical 
and of utilitarian values. 

Summary 

The very limited number of texts involved in the present 
study makes the drawing of general conclusions a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. Until such time as a more extensive investigation is 
possible, however, the following conclusions are advanced for 
what they are worth. 

1. There is much need for standardization of third-grade 
arithmetic texts: (a) as to the nature and amoxmt of material 
presented for study in the course of the year; (b) as to the 
emphasis placed on each of the fundamental operations; and (c) 
as to the subject-matter of the problems presented for solution. 
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2. Present practice in textbook writing apparently tends 
toward a concentration of attention in the third grade on the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic, with a postponement of 
the study of fractions to the upper grades — a tendency the value 
of which is supported by the findings of Wise and of others with 
respect to the utility of these phases of arithmetic in practical 
experience. 

3. There is evident also a tendency toward greater emphasis 
on problem-solving, in contrast to the simple "doing examples" 
of the earlier books. 

4. A study of the subject-matter of problems shows an in- 
creasing elimination of those which relate to no human activity, 
or which can be identified with no activity — and, as a corollary, 
an increase in the proportion of worth-while, intelligible problems. 

5. Textbook makers are apparently coming to appreciate 
the need for making their problems representative of the fields of 
activity in which pupils are likely to be engaged. 

6. Movement in all these directions toward better third- 
grade teaching material is as yet, however, ill defined and irregular, 
resting on no firm basis of educational theory. The pressing need 
of the present time is for a pedagogically sound definition of 
arithmetic material (a) in terms of the amoimt needed to accom- 
plish most economically the desired results, and (b) in terms of 
subject-matter looking not alone to efficient mastery of the fimda- 
mentals but to the proper development of the whole child. Until 
we have such a definition, the making of textbooks in arithmetic 
must be (as it has been in the past) guesswork, pure and simple. 



FINANCIAL RESEARCH 

There has been great progress in the administration of our dty 
school systems during the past ten years due to the introduction of 
more adequate child accoxmting. In every progressive school 
system data with respect to retardation and elimination, together 
with the measurements of the achievements of children are being 
used as the basis for revision of courses of study and the develop- 
ment of a more adequate organization of schools. 

One may question, however, whether any comparable advance 
has been made in the fiscal administration of schools during the 
same period. As one reads even the more recent legislation with 
respect to the distribution of school funds one cannot but be 
impressed with the xmscientific methods which are employed in 
most of our states. If we accept the ideal of equality of opportu- 
nity, we certainly have not yet been willing to fight for its realiza- 
tion in terms of an equitable development of grants-in-aid. 

In our dty school system there is still need for much more 
adequate accounting than is commonly found. In most American 
dties the preparation of the budget and the actual fiscal adminis- 
tration of the school system are less adequate than that commonly 
foimd in successful business organizations. If our system of 
finandal accounting permitted the comparison of costs among 
the several school units making up our dty school systems, and if 
we were able, as well, to report to our public the cost of teaching 
English, arithmetic, the sodal sdences, or the cost of kindergar- 
tens, of health service, the household arts, and the like, our posi- 
tion in these days of retrenchment would be much more secure. 

There is likewise need for a most careful scrutiny of the methods 
employed in finandng building programs throughout the United 
States. Large expenditures are being xmdertaken in some cases 
without an adequate study of increases and shifts in population 
within the area to be served; and in some cases extravagances have 
been permitted in the construction of school buildings, which 
could not possibly be justified were the program of capital expendi- 
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tures for a period of years put deariy before the boards of educa- 
tion and the public. 

We need in state, county, and city school sjrstems directors of 
research whose main purpose will be the study of the fiscal prob- 
lem. One can hardly expect that those who are primarily con- 
cerned with child accounting, organization, the achievements of 
pupils, and methods of learning can find the time, nor that they 
will be equally expert in dealing with the problems of fiscal admin- 
istration in our school system. It will be equally futile to hope for 
thorough-going scientific work in this field from bookkeepers and 
purchasing agents without scientific training. No phase of re- 
search that has been xmdertaken promises more certain returns in 
increased efficiency and in economy in the administration of 
public education. 

G. D. S. 

A GENTLE SUGGESTION 

In any plan for training teachers in service, acquaintance with 
the best in professional writing should be included. A recognition 
of this is afforded by the development of the reading circle idea. 
Certain books, adopted for inclusion in the reading drcle list, 
have undoubtedly been widely read. Presumably, they have also 
influenced practice. 

It is well known, however, that a great many of the best sug- 
gestions for teachers are foimd in periodicals rather than in books. 
To go no further than the pages of our own journal, Dalman's 
concrete example in the January, 1920 number of differentiated 
requirements for pupils of varying abilities remains the best 
answer with which we are familiar to a question which thousands 
of teachers are asking, namely, ''After grouping children on the 
basis of ability, how shall I go about making a course of study 
for each group?" Nevertheless, it is dear that Dalman's article, 
though a great little idea, can't furnish forth a book. Accord- 
ingly, it can't be included in the reading circle material. 

Again, we know of no more satisfactory analysis of fractions 
than Kallom offered in the March, 1920 number. He gave a 
test for proficiency in each type of addition of fractions and the 
form on which the record was made. This form, when made out, 
shows the types of examples in which the pupil has difficulty. 
Teaching and drill on these types follow; and the pupil is then 
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given another form of the test. He is excused from further work 
in addition of fractions when he attains a consistently perfect 
score on one of these tests. Here we have curriculum analysis, 
diagnosis, individual instruction, and tested results — all organized 
in a highly satisfactory manner. Yet the teacher must remain 
xmfamiliar with this admirable presentation because it does not 
appear in a book. 

At the risk of being tedious we shall give another instance. 
Doctor Luella M. Pressey s suggestive article in the September, 
1920 number must remain unknown to the vast majority of the 
teachers who could use it. Yet in this article Doctor Pressey not 
only adds an important test to those already available (and just 
when we needed it, too), but she also sets forth a method by which 
the teacher may construct home-made objective tests of her own. 
At some future time the book writer — whose service consists for 
the most part in collecting other people's ideas, and whose only 
contribution may be his particular juxtaposition of them — ^will 
no doubt have something to say about this test. He may even 
refer to Doctor Pressey's article. But it is certain that his write-up 
will lack the directness, the force, and the vividness of the original. 
Moreover, it will be late in arriving upon the scene. If an idea is 
worth using, it is worth using now. 

The worth of these ideas does not depend upon their appear- 
ance in a boimd book. What Rochester is doing in reading 
(O'Hem and Hawley), what Boston is doing in geography (Bar- 
thelmess), what St. Louis is doing in penmanship (Walker), what 
the Pacific coast school is doing with intelligence tests (Terman, 
Proctor, Dickson) — these are among the things which wide- 
awake teachers want to know and which wide-awake superintend- 
ents want their teachers to know. 

Why, then, may not subscriptions to periodicals or single 
numbers of periodicals be included in the material which teachers 
are encouraged or expected to read? Why this predilection for 
books? In our judgment there is in any one of a half dozen maga- 
zines more timely and stimulating educational writing than can 
be found in any but the most unusual book. 

B* R.. B. 



Lewis, £. £. Scales for tneasuring special types of English composition, 

Mr. Lewis has done a painstaking piece of work and has produced in this mono- 
graph several new extensions of the original Hillegas Scale. Judges were carefully 
selected and trained. Consequently one feels that the values attached to the specimens 
have a greater degree of reliability than is usually the case. Teachers of En^sh 
composition will no doubt welcome these scales not only for these reasons but also 
because of the feeling of ease with which letters can be evaluated in terms of the scale. 

While these scales do not meet all the standards set up by the author himself, 
nevertheless their shortcomings — such as unequal steps between specimens, a sin^ 
specimen at each step, and lack of distinction between form and content values — are 
not serious enough to raise a valid objection to their use. 

Although no evidence is given to show that letters can be more accurately scored 
with these scales than with either the Thomdike Extension or the Nassau County 
Supplement of the Hillegas Scale, it is not improbable that this will be found to be 
true. On the other hand, had the group of judgments been split into two parts and 
the scale values found on the basis of the two groups of judgments separately, it would 
undoubtedly have been evident that the very high coefficients of correlation give an 
exaggerated impression of the stability of the value assigned to the specimens. In 
the scales themselves, however, the dropping of the second decimal place tends to 
correct this impression. 

In constructing the scales both the method originally employed by Hillegas and 
in part the method used by Trabue in deriving the Nassau County Supplement, were 
tried. A somewhat detailed examination of the specimens of social letters and of 
narration shows that the two sets of values for the latter differ on the average by . 26 
of a step, or about 1/32 of the length of the scale, while for the former the average 
difference is only 0. 17 of a step. For the specimens of social letters the positive and 
negative differences appear in small groups; in the narration specimens they appear 
in very large groups. This seems to be due to the fact that the very small differences 
between the specimens were added together to get the total scale length, whereas in 
the original scale larger and hence more reliable differences were added together. A 
very few errors entering in this way seem to account for the larger difference between 
the two sets of values in the narration specimens. 

In view of this condition the values obtained by the shorter method of having the 
specimens graded is probably more accurate than those obtained by the much more 
involved process. The work of the author in using the ori^al method has, however, 
been by no means unprofitable; for, as a result of it, the stability of the original Hillegas 
values has been further substantiated. Moreover, the method of having specimens 
graded by competent judges with a scale has definitely established the possibility of 
obtaining various extensions of the original scale and of securing steps at equal inter- 
vals. 

M. J. Van Waoenen 
University of Minnesota 

427 
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Hertzog, W. S. State maintenance for teachers in training. Baltimore: W&mick & 
Yoric, Inc., 1921. 144 pp. 

The author, at the outset portravs with desirable emphasis the fundamental 
importance of relieving the teaching profession of an unfavorable social attitude, and 
V the necessity of affording substantial economic relief to competent members of the 
^ \ profession. This is not new; but until these cardinal defects are remedied the teaching 
profession will continue to occupy a position of inferiority with respect to other pro- 
fessions and with respect to the industries. 

Among the purposes laid down in this volume are the following: (a) To investi- 
gate teacher-shortage and to record the best relief measures employed in several states, 
(b) to investigate the principles, problems, and practices involved in a system of sub- 
sidies for prospective teachers as one method of recruiting the profession. These 
purposes are detailed, (a) by a survey of conditions which reveal an imperative need 
for financial support to teachers in training, (b) by a review of efforts in foreign 
countries and in the United States to recniit the profession by means of subsidies to 
prospective teachers, and (c) by drawing lessons from other professions and the indus- 
tries in their attempt to win recruits by means of financial assistance. 

The author concludes that a policy of subsidies, following the principles and prac- 
tices which obtain in the recognized professions, would contribute substantially to the 
reUef of the existing teacher^shortage and would in large measure raise the profession 
out of the slough of social inferiority. The volume merits a careful reading by all 
those who are vitally concerned with teacher-training and by school administrators 
who have been far too indulgent in accepting the "finished products" of many of our 
teacher- training agencies. 

Your reviewer would have welcomed a discussion of the significance of a teacher- 
shortage as an opportunity on the part of school administrators to impress the public 
with the dangers involved in an inadequate supply of well-trained teachers. School 
administrators appear reluctant to place the responsibil ity for a shortage of oompetcmt 
"lieachers wher clfllelongs. namdy, on the public. T hey have ItJ iYTirrr^ «»« uidaql8 an d 
jnad e yvvwTKTijy Ti> mp^nyr^^^ flUfl ^f»AA»»tp^l^^^»^^ 

it 48 percent of the teachers in one state 
id no training beyond tiie eight h grade, ttftd that fe percent have received less than 
a high-school education. If state laws permit this disgraceful condition, the obvious 
remedy is the establishment of standards. In states maintaining desirable standards, 
the practice has been to lower them. Such practice reduces the shortage by opening 
the gates to incompetents, and accustoms an undiscriminating public to a low si 
o7T6a( 



Nothing could be more wholesome to the profession and more beneficial to the 
nation than a rigid enforcement of standards entailing consequences for which the 
public should be held responsible. So long as school administrators are unwilling to 
place the responsibility on the public, where it rightfully belongs, but are willing to 
employ incompetents in periods of teacher-shortage, so long will the profession endure 
economic servitude and occupy a position of social inferiority. 

Georgs F. Asps 
Ohio State University 
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AvzRiLL, Lawksnce AUGUSTUS. Psychology foT normal schools, (Riverside Textbooks 
in Education). New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. 362 pp. 

Unfortunately for the training of teachers, mere contact with courses in education, 
no matter what they are, is in many quarters still supposed miraculously to give pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching. Legal requirements for certification often merely 
demand a certain number of hours in psychology and education, regardless of whether 
the courses serve a specific practical purpose or meet specific needs. Similarly, text- 
books on education are like the old time physician's shot-gun prescriptions, being 
labeUed as suitable for college or normal school classes or for teachers' reading circles. 
A textbook that is suitable for groups so diverse in preparation, interests and needs is 
probably not good for much. 

Professor Averill's book has the merit of being designed for a specific group, 
bearing as it does the title Psychology for Normal Schools. It is not a text in educational 
psychology, but in general psychology, though it includes much of what is ordinarily 
treated in educational or genetic psychology. On the other hand, it differs very much 
from the ordinary text in general psychology. The first one hundred and forty-three 
pages, or twenty-one lessons out of forty-sa, are given to a detailed discussion of in- 
stinctive and emotional behavior, followed by forty-five pages (six lessons) on heredity. 
Sensation gets seven pages with little in them but a doubtful complete list of sensations 
and four pages on the eariiest sensations of infancy. Six pages dispose of perception, 
while the whole subject of the perception of space and time gets twenty lines. Memory 
is discussed in one lesson of six pages without a word about the laws of learning which 
are so admirably presented in such a book, for example, as Pillsbury's Essentials of 
Psychology. One lesson likewise disposes of such an important topic as thinking and 
another of the will and moral development. The remaining lessons deal with the juve- 
nile delinquent, the subnormal child, the gifted child, individual difference, the unstable 
child, adolescence, and the evolution of the social attitude toward children. 

What psychology is of most worth for teachers is a question that will be variously 
answered. That the type of psychology presented in this book will be accepted for 
normal schools as better than the conventional type the reviewer doubts very much. 
The student would complete the course outlined with very little notion of what modem 
psychology is and without and appreciation of the complexities of mental processes. 
Nor does it appear that he would be better prepared for teaching by it. Surely to give 
one lesson to a discussion of the food-getting and hunting responses and only one each 
to such topics as sensation, memory, and thinking is out of all proportion. 

V. A. C. Henmon 
UniversUy of Wisconsin 

Stevenson, John Alfokd. Project of teaching. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1921. xvi+30Spp. 

This book is a valuable addition to the growing literature which attempts a syste- 
matic examination of the proper definition of the term "Project"; and a constructive, 
though critical, evaluation of the project method as a practical instrument for school 
use. Too much of what has been written on this topic either takes the form of propa- 
ganda or is so theoretical that it has little stimulation for the average school man or 
woman. Both of these weaknesses are avoided by Doctor Stevenson. The issues 
involved are, in general, put dearly and fairly, and are made concrete by considerable 
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fllustrative discussion. The book should be welcome, therefore, as a text even by 
those who would object to certain of the author's conclusions. Those who have fol- 
lowed most closely the development of educational practice in the last twenty years, 
will probably raise one or more of the following objections to the treatment of the 
project as found in this book. 

(1) The four standards set up by Stevenson must not be regarded, by implication, 
as standards for judging teaching in general, but only as standards for judging project 
teaching. Some will feel, moreover, that these standards do not represent an accurate 
digest of present and past opinion regarding the project, but rather the author's 
choice of certain elements among these opinions. Such a selection is, of course, justi- 
fiable, but the reader must keep in mind that such a choice has been made. 

(2) The book should have contained a section treating the practice of schoob 
which the teaching public has thought of as employing the project method. Certainly 
there should have been a critical review of the work of Booker T. Washington, at 
Tuskegee; of Dewey, at Chicago; of Miss Cooke, at Francis Parker; of Bonser, at 
Speyer School; and of Meriam, at Missouri. Possibly, too, some of the more radical 
schools — such as that of Miss Johnson at Fairhope — should have been evaluated. 
In other words, many readers will doubtless feel that there has been too much attention 
given to those who have written about the project, to the nei^ect of those who have 
contributed in practice to the development of the various technics involved. 

(3) The various issues involved should have been made dear by a careful review 
of the chief theories which have been prominent in the last quarter of a century, par- 
ticularly the theories which have gone under the following names: Herfoartianism, 
Froebelianism, pragmatism, reaction psychology, and the problem method as ex- 
pounded by Dewey. No doubt the author was led to omit the discussion of all these 
theories except the last, on account of the difficulty of presenting a dear discussion 
within the limits of a book of the character of this one. 

(4) The distinction between the psychology of thinking and the psychology of 
learning is not made suffidently dear. Most of the mistakes which have been made in 
connection with the problem method and the project method may be traced to this 
confusion. We learn, to be sure, while thinking, but this is not the only, nor always 
the most economical method of learning. 

Some of these objections are referred to, or touched upon, in various places 
throughout the book. No doubt with more time and space, all of them would have 
been more adequatdy discussed. 

The author is to be especially congratulated on his steady refusal to be led astray 
by the recent emphasis on the more subjective aspects of the project; and on his 
consistent avoidance in his illustrations and discussions of the sentimentalities in which 
too much of our recent literature abounds. He is not seeking a method which myste- 
riously devdops certain subtle and general qualities. He seeks a method throu^ 
which plain objectives in the form of spedal abilities of known value may be most 
economically reached. He is undoubtedly right in his statement that "the provision 
for the natural setting of the teaching situation is the distinct contribution of the 
project method." In fact, the elaboration of this idea is the chief contribution of this 
book. 

Ernest HosK 
State University of Iowa 
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Snzdden, David. Sociological determination of objectives in education, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921. 322 pp. 

In this book Doctor Snedden takes the position that the objectives of education 
must be determined, in the main, by data and methods that faU within the field of 
sociology. In order to equip the youth for the business of living, it is necessary to fur- 
nish training for the various occupations of adult life. Such training must be directed 
by studies of a sociological sort. Moreover, sociology can inform us as to the value or 
function of educational subject matter which has no direct bearing on vocation. "By 
the application of suitable sociological methods," for example, "it is entirely practicable 
to discover the scope and character of mathematical knowledge now used in any given 
'standard of living' class or group, and, on the basis of the facts thus found and evalu- 
ated, to propose necessaiy or desirable improvements in processes of instruction and 
training to be applied to the rising generation" (p. 33). 

In Doctor Snedden's exposition, this doctrine is linked up with the distinction 
between 'values of production' and 'values of consumption.' The former values have 
to do with vocation, and hence the standard is set by the needs and demands of society. 
The latter, on the other hand, "center definitely in cultivation of specific personal, 
intellectual, and aesthetic interests — the resources wherewith we enrich our leisure 
time, our individual lives. . . . They should at least establish abiding cultural inter- 
ests — appreciations, tastes, enthusiasms, even hobbies — ^in literature, science, foreign 
languages, and histoiy" (p. 83). This distinction in values points to a corresponding 
distinction in educational subjects or courses. One group, labelled "A dass" subjects, 
"should lead veiy directly to processes and capacities known to be of use to the indi- 
vidual in adult life, or to the society of which he shall be a part" (p. 70). The second 
group, called "B class" subjects, "are those primarily which we follow, and to the 
degrees only which we follow them, because of innate and easily stimulated desire" 
(p. 71). The subjects in the former group are "hard"; they are properly imposed only 
because of obvious usefulness, and they are characterized by rigid method and by 
drills and tasks which are aimed at doing, at facility of expression in action. The sub- 
jects of the latter group, on the contrary, are directed rather towards absorption, or 
assimilation (p. 49), and so they partake more of the nature of "high-grade play." 

It is this distinction between values of production and values of consimiption 
that constitutes the basic principle of Doctor Snedden's philosophy of education. 
From this distinction he deduces the classification of subject matter into "A class" 
subjects and "B class" subjects, and also the further contrast between hard work or 
drill and "high-grade play." The fonner aims at "expression in action," while the 
latter is directed towards "assimilation" or "absorption." It is rather curious to 
note that in this exposition practically no account is taken of that considerable body of 
recent psychology which converges upon the conclusion that all knowing is doing, 
and which, accordingly, would repudiate the distinction in question. The trend of 
Doctor Snedden's doctrine at this point is not forward, but backward, toward the 
Lockean conception of the mind as just a wax tablet or sheet of white paper, upon 
which the environment may write what it will. Perhaps his position is defensible, but 
the psychology which underlies it has been too much under fire of late years to be 
taken for granted without argument 

But this is not the only point at which Dr. Snedden leans heavily upon a dubious 
tradition. His distinction between vocational and non-vocational or cultural subjects 
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is another instance of the same thing. The distinction is plausible only as long as we 
assume the validity of the historic opposition between vocation and culture. In i^xrit 
or emphasis Doctor Snedden's doctrine does not differ materially from the familiar 
notion that business or vocation is a thing quite apart from the nurture of the souL 
The distinction presimiably has a certain validity if we think of culture as, in the 
main, a private or subjective affair, in that it is directed towards the cultivation of 
detached, inner appreciations, which have no significant connections with the worid of 
affairs. If we accept Dewey's definition of culture as "the capadty for constantly 
expanding in range and accuracy, one's perception of meanings," the oppositicm dis- 
appears and with it the hard and fast classification of subject matter into "A class" 
subjects and ''B class" subjects. The efficacy of a plumber, for example, is determined 
in part, no doubt, by his training in the specific activities that constitute plumbing, 
but only in part. It is likewise determined by his conception of the relation that should 
obtain between employer and employee, by his standards of honesty, by his aesthetic 
appreciation, in short by his ability to see the meaning of his vocation thru its relations 
with a wide social context. To classify subjects offhand as vocational or non- vocational 
is to encourage the spirit of narrow vocationalism and to give aid and comfort to the 
exponents of an equaUy narrow and abstract "culture," against which Doctor Snedden 
so emphatically registers his opposition. 

One further point should be noted. For the determination of educational objec- 
tives, the subject of sociology is, to Doctor Snedden, as the cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night. As far as vocational subjects are concerned, this view is plausible 
enough, provided that we take the meaning of vocation in a sufficiently narrow sense. 
Taken in this way, we can ascertain what is required for a given vocation as objectively 
and impersonally as we can determine the constitution of water or calculate the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon. But if we conceive of vocational training as some- 
thing more than fitting a man to a groove, so that he can go throu^ life with a mini- 
mimi of intelligence, the matter takes on a different aspect. Doctor Snedden himself 
implies this when he sa3rs, in connection with non-vocational subjects, that the airricu- 
liun must be constructed "on the basb of the facts thus found oftd evaluated,** but the 
significance of the evaluating evidently escapes his attention. He seems to take for 
granted that the evaluation of a more or less incidental task, which sociology is entirdy 
willing to take off our hands and thus relieve us of all responsibility in the matter. 

Given the same sociological method, there would presumably be no difference in 
the objectives of such men as Bismarck and Lincoln. Doctor Snedden gives no hint 
that the determination of objectives differs in any important respect from the process 
of prospecting for oil or coal. To be sure, the objectives are not supposed to be standing 
around in obscure places, waiting to be discovered, but there are facts to be discovered, 
and these facts, when brought to Hght, dedde the question of objectives. Perhaps 
this too may be conceded. But can we assume that different individuals will discover 
the same method? Are we, or are we not, obliged to make allowance for a personal 
factor which somehow falls outside the field in which the sciences ply their trade, 
and which, because it tips the balance in favor of accepting certain facts as facts, has 
the last word in the determination of objectives? 

This does not mean, of course, that the selection of objectives is to be left to ran- 
dom choice or caprice. But it does mean that the adoption of a gospel of brotherly 
love, of caring for the weak and of subordinating personal interests to group interests, 
or the adoption of any other gospel, involves certain factors which inevitably intioduoe 
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individual differences. Different men are bound to attach different meanings to the 
experience of freedom and responsibility, and to the desirability of cultivating an 
attitude of broad tolerance and sympathetic understanding, which means that they 
are bound to report differently upon the facts of experience. No scientific method, 
however rigorous, can provide an escape from these individual differences. The only 
rational check that can be applied lies in the organization of the facts which we happen 
to recognize into a coherent system, which then constitutes our philosophy of life 
and which, on occasion, becomes the basis for our determination of the objectives of 
education. It is simply self-deception to assume that in the determination of objectives 
the investigator can keep his deepest, nonscientific self out of the situation. To make 
such an assumption is scientific method gone mad. 

It is easy to understand the present-day reaction against philosophy in its relation 
to education. In the past philosophy has served only too often as a substitute for the 
painstaking accumulation of fact by which educational theory and practice must be 
informed and directed. Perhaps Doctor Snedden is right when he says that ''the philos- 
opher can not, of course, be very patient of these attempts thus to consider democracy 
analytically." (p. 290). If I may trust my own observation, however, he is less dis- 
posed to be irritated by analysis than by the lack of it. The classification of values 
proposed by Doctor Snedden, the contrast between expression and absorption, and the 
distinction between work and play, are all sadly lacking in serious analysis. They are 
all conceptions that have had a long and evil history, and their weaknesses have been 
pointed out on many occasions and by many critics. Instead of substituting a more 
profound analysis, Doctor Snedden revamps these old conceptions and offers us a 
questionable philosophy of education, thinly disguised as sociology. I am glad of the 
opportunity to express my sincere admiration for the clearness and suggestiveness of 
Dr. Snedden's exposition; but I find myself wholly imable to agree with him as to the 
validity of his method and of his conclusions. B. H. BoDB 

Ohio State University 



Nrma Jt^tna mtb OIomtmmtratUinB 

This de|>artment will contain news items regarding research workers 
and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house for more formal 
communications on similar topics, preferably of not more than five hundred 
words. These oonununications inll be printed over the signatuiei of the 
authors. 



According to Assistant Superintendent W. F. Webster, Minneapolis is about to 
establish a Bureau of Research. It is evident, however, that without a bureau organi- 
zation Minneapolis has already been doing some of the work which a 
Somethmg bureau ordinarily undertakes. Readers will be interested, for example, 
from in Superintendent Webster's article in the current number of "The 

MinoeapcUs League Scrip." It is entitled "A Statistical Story." The author has at 
his diq)osal the records of pupils admitted to each of the various grades 
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for the past twenty years. His opportunity to study eUmination is therefore unusuaL 
It is not often true that reliable educational data are available for historical treatment. 
When, as in this case, the data include not only enrollments but numbers retarded, 
numbers promoted, and facts as to cost, the oi^x>rtunity for significant reporting is 
obvious. 

President H. A. Brown of the Oshkosh Normal School is evidently concerned 
because the light of investigation is not being turned on problems of teacher training as 
often or as fully as it should be. We agree with him. Anything that 
Research in can be done in the selection and training of teachers is done at the very 
Teacher focal point of our educational enterprise. It is certain that the training 
Training of teachers is a topic on which no one can be dogmatic. The very 
diversity of the types and amounts of training indicates the lack of 
agreement There must be best ways in which teachers may be trained. The field 
of teacher training is a promising one and we feel sure that any research worker who 
enters it will feel amply repaid for having done so. 

We are receiving a number of letters and reports which indicate that educational 
research is being applied to higher educational institutions. There is every reason 

why this should be so. The problems are scarcely less numerous 
Research in that they are with reference to elementary and secondary educatim. 
Higher The treatment of these problems, however, has hitherto been largely 

Education characterized by prejudice and an absence of objectivity. It seems to be 

espedaliy true that the Bureaus of Educational Research which have 
been established in universities are being called upon to turn their attention to the 
condition of the institutions to which they belong. Perhaps research like charity 
may well begin at home. 

A recent correspondent raises the question of what is being done in the public 
schools to encourage teachers to pursue advanced work subsequent to graduation from 

a college or university. In other words, the question is whether it is 
Graduate Work possible for a teacher who has received training additional to that 
and Salary required for the baccalaureate degree to receive a higher salary or 

Schedules more rapid promotion, than the teacher who has not had this addi- 

tional training. We shall be glad to receive information from cities 
whose salary schedules or whose regulations concerning promotion take into account 
the question of graduate work. It is our belief that account should be taken of it. 

Miss Velda Bamesberger, Director of the Department of Educational Statistics 
at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, has an organization which seems well adapted to serve the 

schools of a moderate sized dty. Her department consists ot three 
The Department full-time people — a psychologist, a general assistant, and herself, 
at Okmulgee It is surprising how much a well-organized department of this siae 

can do if it succeeds in enlisting the support of the teachers — as Miss 
Bamesberger has apparently done. She says in a recent letter: *'I have been devoting 
a great deal of my time to devising records, etc., for the system, and have also com- 
pletely classified the seventh and eighth grades on the basb of intelligence testa, 
educational tests, and school marks. Our recent educational tests show that the 
classification is working weU, and the high-school principal and teachers are more than 
pleased with it" 
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In the November number of the Detroit Educational Bulletin and under the 
above caption, Superintendent Frank Cody of the Detroit public schools presents 

vigorous plea to his teachers to join the National Education Assoda- 
A Prof easioiial tion. After reviewing clearly and concisely the change that has taken 
Duty place in the last four years in the public attitude toward education in 

general and toward teachers in particular, he shows that this change 
was largely brought about through the work of the National Association. He further 
points out that only if every teacher is solidly behind the N.E.A. can that Association 
furnish the leadership necessaiy to secure adequate public support for the schools of 
today and for the still better schools of tomorrow. 

The article is illustrated tif this term is properly used) by the following quotation 
from Andrew Carnegie, which is printed in bold face, old English type: "You cannot 
push a person up a ladder unless he is willing to climb a little himself." 

Superintendent J. R. Patterson of Bucyrus, Ohio, has sent us one of the most 
pretentious survey bulletins which we have received. It is number one of volum^ 
three of his series. Superintendent Patterson has been conducting a cycle of three 
surveys — fall, mid-year, and ^ring, during the past two years; and the 
Bncyras present bulletin gives data on the contents of the program. The bulletin 
Survey is designed for the information of his fearhing and supervisory staff and to 
Balletm disseminate survey notions among local dtixens and interested fellow work- 
ers elsewhere. The contents reveal explanatory notes on statistics suffi- 
cient to enable the teacher, untrained in this line, to understand the meaning of the 
terms used in the body of the discussion. 

The report of children's abilities involves column q)elling from the Ayres-Buck- 
ingham scale, Courtis, Woody-McCall, and Monroe arithmetic, English Composition, 
Monroe reading, and hand-writing scored by the A3rres scale. There is also a section on 
age-grade conditions. It is unforttmate that, like so many others. Superintendent 
Patterson confuses retardation with overageness and acceleration with underageness, 
though his final statement to his last chart reveals the fact that he recognizes the real 
meaning of an age-grade table. 

We hope that Superintendent Patterson will favor us with a copy of his survey 
bulletin. Vol. m. No. 2 when he completes it. We shall look forward with interest 
to the results contained therein and the treatment of the data which he will make 
available. 

There has also come to us a Survey Bulletin horn the Kent Ohio city schools 
reporting the use of standardized tests during the second semester of the past year. 
The testing program here was somewhat more ambitious than the one at 
Another Bucyrus, since general intelligence tests as well as achievement tests were 
Snrrey used, and the measurement of achievement involved a larger number of 
Bulletin subjects. The subjects in which measurement was made were spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, composition, silent reading, geography, history, music, 
first-year algebra, second-year geometry, and third-year physics. 

The bulletin, like the one previously described, includes numerous tables and 
graphs together with pointed conmients on the scores and on the remedial measure 
which will be undertaken. 

We have just received from W. H. Pillsbury of the Buffalo (N. Y.) dty 8choolt» 
a mimeographed copy^of the "Buffalo Teachers' Library." This not only lists what 
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was thought by the committee of Buffalo teachers and administrators 
The Buffalo to be the best books and magazines for the teachers but also gives a 
Teachers' brief review of each book. A sentence or two which shows the main 
Library problem and method of attack makes the list more valuable than the 

name of the book alone. The material has been classified under the 
following heads: (a) general reading; (b) elementary subjects; (c) secondary subjects; 
(d) vocational schools; (e) intermediate schools; (f) extensbn work; (g) teachers' 
organizations; (h) magazines for teachers; and (i) book companies. The first four of 
these large divisions is further subdivided and the material appropriately classified. 

The work of compiling this library was done some two years ago, but lack of funds 
prevented it being printed at that time. It was mimeographed in order that it might 
be placed in the hands of the teachers. In his letter to us Mr. Billsbury made the 
following statement: ''We propose to revise it from time to time and are putting it out 
now with the hope that we will get suggestions and changes which will make each 
edition a little improvement on the preceding one. Any suggestions which may occur 
to you in the way of eliminations, additions, substitutions, or changes of method of 
preparation of the list, will certainly be most gratefully received." 

The list, as it stands, is valuable to any of our readers. We suggest that superin- 
tendents of schools and research directors write Mr. Pillsbury for a copy, and having 
received it, show their iq^predation by sending to him such suggestions as may occur 
to them. 

A Report on the Conditions of the Teaching of English in the Secondary Schools 
of New Jersey (published by the New Jersey Association of Teachers oi English and 

obtainable from the Secretary, Miss Mabel A. Tuttle, Linden, N. J.) 
English in will be of interest to all those concerned with high-school administration 
Secondary for two reasons: First, it presents in small compass a rather complete 
Schoob survey of the English situation in a state, treating details of schedule, 

curriculum, methods, etc Second, it presents most frankly the attitude 
of the English teachers themselves on these questions. 

In addition, the form of the report lends itself to ready comprehension. A short 
summary gives a bird's eye view of the situation, then each point is explained by 
numerous representative quotations from the questionnaires on which the report is 
based, and finally a schedule of eighteen "Recommendations" gives very definitely 
the standards and conditions which the teachers as a body think should prevail in high- 
school English teaching. With so much dissatisfaction abroad in regard to the results 
of English work, all those concerned should take this opportunity of securing further 
insight into exbting difficulties and of learning what remedies an active body of 
teachers have tried. £. W. Dolch, Jr. 

UniversUy of Illinois 

A Different Kind of Report Card 

Superintendent E. B. Sellew of Middletown, Connecticut, has furnished us with a 
copy of his special report to the Board of Education and to parents of pupils in the 
Middletown schools. Since it is a radical departure from the usual form of rqport card 
or leaflet, it was thought that our readers will be interested in it 

The report is a four-page folder. The first page contains a black space for the 
name of the parent to whom the rqx>rt is being sent and a general eiplanation of the 
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importance of school work with a plea for cooperation. Page two lists the subjects 
taught in high school together with the total number in each class and the number 
making the various grades or marks. For example, English I B, which means the first 
semester of first-year English, had 248 members, 47 of whom received grades of 90 
to 100, 49 received 85 to 89, 105 received 75 to 84, 37 received 70 to 74, 10 received 60 
to 69, and none received below 60%. 

Grades of 85 to 100 are designed as honorary grades while any grade below 70 is a 
idling grade. The group in which the child is located b indicated by a red line. This 
calls the attention of the parent vividly to the number of students in the same grade 
with his child and to the number who received marks higher or lower than his child 
received. 

Pages three and four give additional information concerning the schools, page four 
showing the school census by grades and the residence of high-school pupils with per- 
cent who are paying tuition. 

While the report may be somewhat difficult for many of the parents to read, it is 
worth considering because of the large amount of information which is thus placed in 
the hands of patrons of the schooL 

A Few Data on the Use of the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Tests by EUlves 

Apropos of the article in the September issue of this journal by Messrs. Otis 
and Knollin, the following data are submitted upon some of the same points covered 
by the article. In the course of several years of testing the writer accumulated a 
number of complete records of tests of pupils and became interested in making a com- 
parison between the pupils' mental ages computed from the first and second halves of 
the tests. That is, each pupil's test record was divided into two parts, one repiesent- 
ing his performance upon the first three or four, as the case may be, of the tests for each 
mental age level and the other his mental age as based upon the last three or four tests 
for each age. In doing this each test was, of course, given weight for just twice the 
number of months given when all the tests are used together. At the time of testing 
the pupils whose records are here treated, the writer had no thought of making such a 
study of their records and hence the giving of the tests could have been in no way 
affected by such a plan. 

The records of 182 pupils were complete so that they could be included in this 
study. These pupils were well distributed through all the eight elementary grades 
and had mental ages ranging from four years and eight months to seventeen years and 
two months. After dividing their records into first and Ust halves by years as de- 
scribed above, the ages by the first half range irom four years to sixteen years two months 
and by the second half from five years four months to eighteen years two months. 
The median age by the second half is 2.8 months higher than that by the first half. 
The average is 4.8 months higher. This latter figure seems to be unduly affected 
by a few rather freakish cases most of which occur at the mental ages of four and five 
and eleven and twelve. Except for these there is no apparent tendency for the age 
level of the pupils to make very much difference in their comparative mental ages 
by the first and second halves of the tests. 

The following table gives the total distribution ol differences in ages between the 
two halves. Positive differences mean that the ages by the second half are greater. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MENTAL AGES 

BY THE FIRST AND SECOND 

HALVES OF THE TESTS 



Months 


Number of Cases 


-24-21 


1 


-20-17 


1 


-16-13 





-12-9 


5 


-8-5 


17 


- 4- 1 


25 





23 


-f 1-4 


33 


+ 5-8 


26 


+ 9-12 


22 


+13-16 


10 


+17-20 


8 


+21-24 


4 


+25-28 


1 


+29-32 


2 


+33-36 


2 


+37-40 





+41-44 


1 


+45-48 


1 


Total 


182 



As is stated above the median difference when signs are taken into consideration 
is 2.8 months. Neglecting signs and merely considering the absolute value of the 
differences, the median difference is 5.5 months. The average absolute difference is 
8.2 months, being made much larger than the median by a few rather extreme cases. 
It will be noted that the seven greatest differences are all differences by which the sec- 
ond half gives a greater age than the first half. Also these seven are scattered amongst 
six different age levels, so it is apparent that the tests at any one age are not at fault 
here. The unusual results from the tests at ages four and five and eleven and twelve 
which were referred to above were not due to a few such extreme differences but to a 
larger number of differences of from eight to sixteen months. 

The product-moment coefficient of correlation between the ages by the two 
halves is .92 with a P. E. of .01. The probable error of measurement* is found to be 
5.5 months. This agrees vexy closely with the median absolute difference of 5^ 
months mentioned above, and also is in substantial agreement with the results found 
by Otis and Knollin. This probable error of measurement is between four and five 
percent of the average mental age. This may be con4)ared with seven percent which 
is the smallest probable error of measurement of any group intelligence test that the 
writer has noted. 

CW.Qdbll 
University of Illinois 

* The ProUble Error of Measurement is obtained bf the fbnniiiA PXJC.^.6745«' V tnr. For # the 
avenge of the two stsiKUrd devbtioos is used, r is the ooefleknt of rdlibililar, that i^ the 
of Gorrsbtftoa bttween the first hslf and ssooad baU. 



Nattmml Asfliinatuin iif UlrttUxtB iif 

(E. J. AsHBAUGH, Secretary and Editor) 



Grand Rapids, Michigan. — Charies D. Dawson, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Research, has sent us a study of the marks given high-school pupils for the 
second semester of the present year. Grand Rapids has just changed its marking 
system from a percent basis to a five-letter basis. A rather extensive argument is 
included showing that the whole system of marking passing pupils between 75% and 
100% is unscientific because the best and the poorest pupils often differ by more than 
25% and because the different marks within these 25 units were not evenly distributed. 

The new system gives the maiks, A, B, C, D, and E and "Condition" with per- 
centages of 10.5, 30.0, 30.0, 17.0, 9.5, and 3.0 respectively. This shows the marks 
to be skewed toward the upper end with the exception of the £ value. Since the extent 
of this skewness increases from the 9th to 12th grades, it is held that the marks agree 
in practice with the theory that the successive grades in the high school represent 
greater and greater selection. 

A great deal of variation is shown in the distribution of marics in the various 
subjects. It is stated, that "This is due nuunly to variations in the type of students 
of which the different classes are made up, to the personal equation of the teachers 
who do the marking, and to the degree of difficulties of the work necessary to earn a 
passing mark in the different subjects." It is suggested that the teachers examine 
carefully the group of failures in their subjects as well as confer with one another con- 
cerning the use of the scale. 

Those interested in making a study of their own distribution of marics, might well 
write Mr. Dawson for a copy of this report. 



West AUis, Wisconsin.— T. L. Torgerson, Director of the Department of Educa- 
tional Measurements, has devoted Bulletin No. 11 of his department to tests and measr 
urements. He states that the bulletin is issued to give the new teachers a general 
idea of the scope and aims in the field of tests and measurements. A statement is made 
relative to general intelligence and some fundamental terms, definitions and underlying 
principles are set forth. The following statement is underscored for emphasis and is 
doubtless intended to be the key note in the measurement work for this year: "The 
pupils of the West Allis schools this year will be measured in terms of their own ability. 
The goal or standard for each pupil to reach is an achievement approximating 100% 
in efficiency." 

His review of the work last year shows measurement in spelling, silent-reading, 
composition, arithmetic, and algebra. Statements are made regarding methods used, 
results obtained, and reaction of teachers to remedial work. Extensive intelligence 
testing was also done, and the following statement is made concerning the utilizing of 
results: 

1. Mental age of the pupil used as a basis for grade placement. 

2. Intelligence quotient of the pupil used as a basis for classification. 

419 
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3. Intelligence and achievement compared to detennine the achievement quotient 
of each pupil. 

4. Aid for individual diagnosis. 

5. Pennanent record for future diagnostic purposes. 

6. Discovery of sub-normal pupils. 

A tentative outline of work for the year 1921-1922 includes for the high school a 
testing program in geography, historv, and algebra; a testing program for the improve- 
ment of spelling, silent-reading, arithmetic, and handwriting; diagnosis of Qapp's 
Language test; a prognostic test of mathematical ability; a study of the vocabulary 
of the high-school pupils; testing for the appreciation of poetiy in the junior hi^ 
school; one group intelligence test and a study of the distribution of marks. 

In the elementary schools a program of testing for remedial work in spelling, silent- 
reading, arithmetic, handwriting, language, and oral reading will be conducted. There 
will also be inteUigence testing, a study of school marics, and a continuation of the 
study of the promotion of pupils on the basis of mental age. Closer supervision of the 
special help period for individual instruction will be given. 



Denver. '^Miss Emma M. Brown, Director of the Department of Measurements 
and Standards, has recently sent us two bulletins. Bulletin No. 2 deals with daily 
programs. Summarized, the general conclusions reached after a study of the teachers' 
daily programs are as follows: 

1. There is a lack of uniformity as to accuracy, distribution of subjects, free time, 
and number of pupils. 

2. Due to the fact that programs are not made accurately and carefully, there is 
much confusion as to interpretation. 

3. A study of the principles involved would be helpful alike to principals and 
teachers. 

4. Supervision of program making by the principal tends effectively to imify the 
woiic of the school in the following ways: (a) distribution of teachers' load as to teach- 
ing time, number of pupils, and free time; (b) distribution of pupils' time among 
various subjects; (c) reduction in amount of unsupervised study; (d) provision for 
coaching pupils who have been absent, or for helping backward or accelerated pupfls; 
(e) variation in course of study to meet local needs; (f) provision for mental and educa* 
tional testing and guidance; and (g) a more scientific placement of subjects. The 
tabular material presents data from which these conclusions were drawn. The whole 
bulletin is suggestive to those who wish to improve the daily programs of teachers in 
their school systems. 

Bulletin No. 3 reports two tests in spelling in elementary and jimior high schools, 
grades n-A to vin-A inclusive, September 1920 and January 1921. The bulletin not 
only presents in figures and graphs the conditions in the various Denver Schools, and 
in the city as a whole, but also includes deductions, suggestions for improvement, and 
some general principles for the benefit of the teachers. 

The following are some of the results: 

(1) That girls spelled better than boys; (2) that there was a difference between 
the ability in content and list spelling which gradually decreased in the higher grades; 
(3) that locality of school and size of class had little effect; (4) that schools with foreign 
populations were handicapped in the lower grades, but overcame the handicap in the 
upper grades. 
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Under suggestions for improvement, the following statements, while not new, will 
bear repetition: 

1. Secure automatic accuracy for words of greatest frequency in school work, 
social usage, and adult correspondence. 

2. Give preliminary tests in order that time may not be wasted in teaching 
children words which they already know. 

3. It is more important that a pupil should have a definite and usable method 
of learning than that a high technique should be developed on the part of the 
teacher. 

4. "Trouble spots" occur in some words and not in others and frequently 
change in the same word from one grade to another. For this reason it is doubtful 
if it is worth while to spend much time in calling attention to them. 

5. Homonyms may be effectively taught separately in initial presentation 
and together when words have been confused. 



Kansas CUy, Missouri. — George Melcher, Assbtant Superintendent in charge of 
Research and Efficiency, has favored us with two of his circular letters to principals 
and teachers and with some data on penmanship work which the Bureau has been 
doing. Because these communications contain suggestions which may be of service 
to the other members, they are described in this department. 

Members of the Association will probably remember that the Kansas City Bureau 
some time ago arranged a scale for the measurement of handwriting. The work was 
done by the same general method that Thomdike used, and the resulting scale is 
printed in the same form. It includes, however, grade standards and suggestions on the 
handwriting scale, which make it particularly valuable to the principals and teachers 
of the local schools. The Bureau now issues a set of fifty specimens of handwriting 
which have been graded by 89 fudges. A median value, as deteimined by these ratings, 
has been assigned to each specimen. The specimens are designed to help teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in standardizing their own scoring of quality of hand- 
writinqj. 

While smaller systems may not wish to undertake as comprehensive a scheme of 
training for their teachers, yet even the smallest might weU consider the advisability 
of accumulatinfi^ a set of samples well distributed in quality and scored often enough to 
determine well established values. These would assist m.iterially in the training of 
teachers in the use of the scale. 

One of the two bulletins mentioned above presents date on overageness. The 
following points seem worthy of note: In 1896 the percent of overageness in the 
Kansas City schools was 57, while in 1921 it was 27.5. Since in 1914 the percent of 
overageness was 45, the rate of reduction in the last seven years has been more than 
three times as rapid as in the preceding eighteen years. In 1896, 35.6 percent of the 
chfldren who entered the schoob were graduating from the elementary grades; in 1914, 
55 . 2 percent and in 192 1, 81 . 8 percent. The question is raised whether this reduction 
in overageness will not lower the quality of school work. The answer is made that 
standardized achievement tests during the past few years have shown steady advance- 
ment while the reduction in overageness has been going on. 

Many of our members will doubtless be interested in making a similar comparison 
in their own schools. Your secretary will appreciate it greatly if the findings are for- 
warded to him for use in this department 
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The other bulletin deals with reports on the Courtis Arithmetic Tests. The im- 
port shows that the city-wide medians were practically the same in May 1921 as ia 
May 1920. Of all the classes of the dty 42.5 percent scored below noimal. The fal- 
lowing goal is set: "Every class should aim at the standard. Slow cUsMs ihould 
reach the lowest normal score in each grade, average classes should reach the standudp 
and strong classes may score somewhat above standard. However, it is adviied that 
classes should not exceed the upper normal scores in any grade." The upper and lower 
normal scores referred to are upper and lower quartiles. The author also caHi the 
attention of all teachers and principals to the fact that one school which had ahrayi 
been in the lowest quartile until last year had brought all grades to normal or abotve. 
''This splendid piece of work was done in one year under only fair working oonditiaDi 
and with average pupils." 

Cannot our readers furnish us with similar records? 



University of Michigan. — Last spring, the University of Michigan, Buzeau of 
Tests and Measurements, sent out a bulletin of inquiry to the school people of the 
state asking for guidance in regard to testing programs. The tabulation of the npliea 
gives an interesting index of the preference which school people in that state are exhib- 
iting in this field. The tabulation follows: 

Of 47 replies, 46 wish to include an intelligence test 
" 42 " 25 wish to include at least Grades III to VIII in the pragiam; 32 

wish to include six or more of the school grades. 
" 31 " 29 wish to include three or more school subjects, and 24 inih to 
include four or more, though sometimes these four include the intel- 
ligence test. 
" 31 " 22 wish to use the Courtis Arithmetic Test 
" 33 " 19 wish to use the Monroe Silent Reading Test 
" 47 " 24 wish to use the Ayres Spelling Scale. 
« 29 " 19 wish to use the Ayres Handwriting Scale. 
" 27 " 19 wish to use the National Intelligence Test 
u 47 " 29 are willing to leave it to the Bureau to decide the oxder in iriiidi 

the tests shall be given. 
" 47 " 44 agree to forward results to the Bureau. 
On the basis of this information, the Bureau arranged a program for woifc in 
grades three to eight which included courtb Supervisory Arithmetic Testa, Monne 
Silent Reading Tests, Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale and the 
National Intelligence Tests. 

We shall look forward with interest to the report on this program and we thai 
welcome reports of similar programs from other Directors. 
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\Vc take pleasure in ftnnuuncing 

fHE TWENTY-FIRST YEARBOOK 

of the 
National Society for the Study nf EducaUuii 



The Twenty-Firat Veftrbook ol the Natiooal Society ioc ibe Slutly 

f Education will oex) will) the tubjcu of intelligence tcau. dtscuts- 

: their QUiure and history, the general prinr lf>lM undeilyiog their 

:, »nd the adminietrative use of bteUigence tests trout the lander^ 

3 throuifh the uoiverMty. 

Among the authors of the Twenty-First Yearbo'jk mc: 
: h- Tliorndjlic, Teacheft College. Columbia UntveriUy. 
> S. Colrin. Brown University, 

. W Holmes, Giaduate Schoal of Educalioo, Hsrvuxd t'atvwiitV , 
L M. Whipple. University oi Michigan, 

i L. Rogers, Gouchec College. 
Varren K- Layton; Pnblic 9chao]», Deiruit. 

The standing oi the authors will make the Twenty-First Yearbook 
e of the authoriutive pablications of 1923 oil the eobicci of iDlelli- 
xce testing. 

Iiougb the Twenty-First Yearbook is tatiifylngly thorough In itt 
nipiete discusiiun of iu subject, it ii written in * clear style that 
1 win f.ivor with the thounndi of teachcn who are desirpus of 
"niog as much u pouible concerning the testing of intelligence 

e Twenty-First Yearbook vrill be displayed tor the first time at 
licDfio. Februao' 25ibt 1922, in (he Gold Room ol the Congresa 
Pan 11 of the Twenty-First Yearbook will be discussed 
lesday evening, February ZSth, in the Auditorium Theatre at a 
[lint meeting of the National Society for the Sitidy of Education ani1 
[he Ocpa'twent of Superintendence of the N. E- A. 

Adrancc cn-ders should be sent to the 
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MOOMINGTON. ILMNOIS 



THREE NOTABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
READING AND STUDY 

The Psyrh-'l"!'*-- ''( Anrhrnrtic 

uor at BducatJomtl / ^'^Uimh^ Umwrttiti 



■lUdt^i^tflv, mo",'. v-'Lii; ih^iiM be Jdoi in ;t> 

Fundamentals of Education 



Prttunr ef tkt fUu. 
tjikM by WillUm C . 






A Guide lo the Teaching ol Spelling 

Bv HCr.H O-aRK PRYOR 



Book; THE TNTHU TGENCE OF HIGH SCMOOL SENIORS 

eoroB-i: TEAC;i. IVK 

Ingnkam-: TH ; 

^1 '■ £(bi.ariiiM' CauMgM 



The Macmillan Company 
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